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ADDENDA 


October  1,  1919« 

In  view  of  certain  practical  suggestions  made  since  this  report  was  drafted, 

and  of  the  existence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  conversant  with 

the  matter,  thS< Committee  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  suggestion 

that  the  gathering  of  commercial  information  in  foreign  countries  be  left  to 

.  6  supervision  of  the  State  Department  is  only  a  matter  of  detail,  however 

important;  and  the  Committee  does  not  desire  to  insist  on  it  and  feels  that 

\  13  Wlthln  ^  province  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  to 

make  any  recommendation  on  the  subject.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 

commercial,  attaches  be  selected  and  appointed  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 

tha^!-^y+^n+  to®lr  work  be  encouraged  and  adequately  compensated,  to 

-''hi'-1.  a  1  e  done  efficiently  for  the  advance  of  the  foreign  business 
oi  this  country. 
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FOREWORD 


In  the  new  era  that  begins  with  the  end  of  the  World  War, 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  the  United  States 
should  assume  an  enormously  increased  burden  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Our  relations  with  the  other  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world  have  at  last  become  a  matter  of  immediate  concern  to 
almost  every  citizen.  The  representatives  whom  we  send 
abroad  have  it  largely  in  their  power  to  determine  whether 
America  should  be  welcomed  or  shunned  in  other  lands,  and 
whether  our  trade  and  commerce  shall  increase  or  decrease. 

It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  which  this  report  is  devoted.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Service  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  has  brought  together  in  these  pages  a  mass 
of  facts  and  a  reasoned  discussion  of  these  facts,  such  as  has 
not  before  been  attempted.  Out  of  this  discussion  emerge  cer¬ 
tain  specific  conclusions  which  point  straight  to  the  necessity 
for  legislative  action  if  our  foreign  service  is  to  meet  its  new 
responsibilities.  Among  the  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  Committee,  four  points  of  special  importance  stand  out  as 
in  need  of  immediate  legislative  attention. 

1.  The  improvement  of  the  entrance  examination  for  the 
foreign  service  and  the  placing  of  them  more  strictly  upon  a 
merit  basis; 

2.  The  purchase  of  embassies,  legations  and  consulates; 

3.  An  increase  in  salary  schedules  in  all  branches  of  the 
foreign  service; 

4.  The  extension  of  the  merit  system  of  promotion  to  the 
selection  of  ministers. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  has  approved  this 
report  and  ordered  it  printed  and  distributed  in  the  belief  that 
it  forms  the  foundation  of  fact  on  which  the  needed  legisla¬ 
tion  may  be  based. 

(Signed)  RICHARD  H.  DANA. 

President. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE, 
April  10,  1919. 

The  importance  of  our  foreign  service  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  country  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  our  foreign  representatives  have 
demonstrated  how  necessary  is  their  ministry  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens.  In  the 
period  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter  the  allied  nations 
must  perforce  seek  a  greater  extension  of  foreign  trade 
to  meet  the  burdensome  taxes  levied  to  overcome  Ger¬ 
many,  and  we  look  to  our  foreign  representatives  as  the 
vanguard  in  this  work  of  trade  expansion.  Hereafter, 
the  extension  of  commerce  will  depend  very  greatly  upon 
the  close  co-operation  of  the  Government  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Already  Congress  has  provided  appropriations 
to  furnish  credits  in  financing  our  foreign  trade.  This 
means  the  placing  of  a  still  greater  responsibility  upon 
our  representatives.  The  Webb  Act  authorizes  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  smaller  merchants  to  enter  the  foreign 
field  in  competition  with  the  great  international  cor¬ 
porations.  These  firms  will  doubtless  appoint  commer¬ 
cial  representatives  who  will  co-operate  with  our  consuls 
and  diplomats.  In  short,  the  business  interests  of  the 
whole  country  will  demand  the  very  highest  grade  of 
efficiency  for  both  branches  of  our  foreign  service. 

The  problem  of  humanity  is  to  avoid  all  useless  wars, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  nations  assembled  at  Versailles 
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with  this  end  in  view  have  been  elaborating  the  plan  of 
a  world  League.  We  shall  all  hope  that  it  may  fulfill 
its  great  mission.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  diplomats  and  consuls  are  the 
agents  who  have  for  their  primary  and  highest  function 
the  preservation  of  peace.  They  are  quick  to  report 
every  little  ripple  of  irritation  caused  by  the  unintelligent 
application  of  national  regulations  and  policies.  They 
recommend  acts  of  conciliation;  they  foresee  the  rising 
storm  of  international  jealousy;  often  in  time  to  avert  it. 
The  diplomat  is  by  nature  a  man  of  peace,  and  the 
members  of  the  foreign  service  will  ever  remain  the 
great  instruments  to  foresee  and  to  forestall  the  out¬ 
break  of  international  controversy.  This  is  the  moment 
to  strengthen  them  in  their  work  of  peace  making,  and 
they  can  only  be  strengthened  by  a  feeling  of  national 
support  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  mission.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  agents  selected  be  of  the  highest  capacity 
obtainable  in  the  whole  country.  In  the  past  we  have 
sometimes  been  too  ready  to  leave  these  important  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  care  of  ne’er-do-wells,  while  our  ablest  young 
men  entered  law  and  railroad  offices. 

In  fairness  to  the  members  of  our  foreign  service,  we 
should  recall  many  instances  where  the  office  has  been 
filled  with  distinction,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  that  part  of  our  foreign  service  placed  under 
the  merit  principle  that  it  compares  favorably  with  the 
service  of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  remnants  of  the  service  to  which  the  old 
Jacksonian  principle — “To  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils” — is  still  applied,  is  weaker  than  that  of  other 
countries.  The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
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has  appointed  this  committee  to  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  existing  conditions  in  our  foreign 
service  and  to  suggest  remedies,  with  the  indication  of 
how  the  League  and  other  organizations  may  co-operate 
to  secure  the  desired  improvements. 

Your  Committee  has  interviewed  prominent  Senators 
and  Representatives,  especially  those  included  in  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  notably 
Senators  Lodge  of  Massachusetts;  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska; 
Borah  of  Idaho;  Jones  of  Washington;  Frelinghuysen 
of  New  Jersey;  Cummins  of  Iowa;  Penrose  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Smoot  of  Utah;  Underwood  of  Alabama;  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Gillett  of  Massachusetts;  Porter  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Flood  of  Virginia;  Rogers  of  Massachusetts; 
Temple  of  Pennsylvania;  Fess  of  Ohio;  Connally  of 
Texas ;  Linthicum  of  Maryland ;  Byrns  of  Tennessee ; 
Stafford  of  Wisconsin;  Cooper  of  Wisconsin;  Young  of 
North  Dakota;  Nichols  of  Michigan;  La  Guardia  of  New 
York,  formerly  in  the  consular  service;  Campbell  of 
Kansas ;  Peters  of  Maine ;  and  Lesher  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Department  of  State,  we  consulted  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Phillips;  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
A  dee;  Third  Assistant  Secretary  Long;  Solicitor  Wool- 
sey;  Director  Carr  of  the  Consular  Service;  Mr.  Heng- 
stler,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau ;  Consul- 
General  Julius  Lay,  Acting  Head  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Advisors ;  Mr.  Davis,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of 
State ;  Mr.  Shand,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments ; 
Consul-General  Coffin,  Consul-General-at-large  (consular 
inspector)  Stuart  J.  Fuller;  Consuls  Frost,  Albrecht,  J. 
B.  Young,  Bohr  and  others. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  consulted  with 
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Secretary  Redfield;  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  Cutler;  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Latin  America;  Assistant  Chiefs  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Jones  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Stevenson;  and  Mr.  Eliot  Mears, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Attaches. 

We  have  likewise  consulted  the  officers  of  the  various 
organizations  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  foreign 
service,  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Exporters’  Association,  the  American  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  American  Embassy  Association,  and 
others. 

We  visited  the  embassies  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  to  learn  from  the  diplomat  in  charge  what  has 
been  their  practice  and  what  they  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience. 

Valuable  information  has  been  gathered  from  these 
interviews  and  from  various  reports  and  articles  dis¬ 
cussing  our  foreign  service,  including  the  previous  re¬ 
ports  of  committees  of  the  League  appointed  to  consider 
this  question. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  many  of  the  consuls  and 
ministers  who  resigned  upon  the  change  of  administra¬ 
tion  asking  for  the  reasons  of  their  resignation. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  Committee  has 
decided  to  make  certain  recommendations,  which  are 
subjoined. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  report  in  the 
appended  material,  serious  ground  for  criticism  of  some 
of  the  appointments  made  in  the  diplomatic  service  is 
unavoidable,  but  at  the  same  time  your  Committee  feels 
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that  it  should  register  its  approval  of  the  manner  in 
which  President  Wilson  and  the  officers  under  him  have 
resisted  the  pressure  of  the  spoilsmen  to  disrupt  the 
entire  foreign  service.  In  the  consular  service  the  ap¬ 
pointments  and  promotions  have  been  fairly  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Carr  has  been  continued  and 
sustained  in  his  high-minded  and  efficient  direction.  We 
further  note  a  great  improvement  in  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed  in  regard  to  the  more  recent  appointments  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  We  now  have  a  consular  service  which 
is  placed  on  what  is  substantially  a  merit  basis,  and  we 
have  a  half  loaf  in  the  diplomatic  branch. 

The  reforms  in  our  foreign  service  were  initiated  un¬ 
der  President  Cleveland  and  greatly  extended  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  executive  order  of  June  27,  1906.  Elihu 
Root,  then  Secretary  of  State,  administered  the  consular 
service  in  a  strictly  nonpartisan  spirit  and  secured  the 
support  of  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  April 
5,  1906,  which  reorganized  the  consular  service.  Under 
President  Taft’s  executive  order  of  November  26,  1909, 
similar  provisions  were  extended  to  the  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice.  The  present  administration  has  approved  the  act  of 
February  5,  1915,  which  has  made  our  foreign  service  an 
organic  whole  by  providing  that  diplomatic  secretaries 
and  consuls  shall  be  appointed  to  grades  instead  of  to 
specific  posts. 

To  President  Wilson  and  Congress  we  must  still  look 
to  increase  salaries  in  the  foreign  service  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  adoption  of  the  other  improvements 
which  the  committee  recommend.  Then  will  the  for¬ 
eign  service  be  freed  from  the  last  vestige  of  the  spoils 
system. 
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The  Committee  subjoins  a  list  of  its  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  foreign  service  and  in  support 
thereof  has  added  a  detailed  discussion  of  each  recom¬ 
mendation  with  appended  material  to  illustrate  the  needs 
of  the  service. 

Ellery  C.  Stowell,  Chairman. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  ex-officio. 

George  T.  Keyes,  ex-officio. 

Ogden  H.  Hammond, 

Ansley  Wilcox, 

Committee  on  the  Foreign  Service 


(April  10,  1919.) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  entrance  examinations  to  the  foreign 
service  be  improved  and  placed  more  strictly  on  a  merit 
basis, — specifically : 

(a)  That  the  age  limit  for  entering  the  service  be  re¬ 
duced  so  as  not  to  exceed  thirty  years. 

(b)  That  the  examinations  be  held  at  a  fixed  date  (pref¬ 
erably  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year),  with  such 
supplementary  examinations  as  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  That  the  examinations  in  both  branches  of  the  service 
be  open  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  without 
designation  by  the  President  or  recommendation  by 
Senators  or  Representatives. 

(d)  That  the  written  examinations  be  held  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  principal  cities  where 
civil  service  examinations  are  held. 

(e)  That  the  written  examination  set  each  year  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  ratings  of  the  candidates  who  are 
successful  in  these  written  examinations. 

(f)  That  those  candidates  who  are  successful  in  passing 
the  written  examination  with  a  certain  approved  rat¬ 
ing  be  certified  by  a  local  examiner  to  receive  trans¬ 
portation  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  oral  examination. 

(g)  That  candidates  who  pass  the  oral  examination  be 
given  a  period  of  trial  and  instruction  at  the 
Department  of  State,  before  nomination  for  ap¬ 
pointment. 

2.  That  there  be  an  adequate  increase  of  salaries  in 
the  foreign  service,  and  that  further  improvement  be 
made 

(a)  Through  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  retirement  or 
pension  system. 

(b)  Through  the  establishment  of  scientifically  ascer¬ 
tained  post  allowances  published  annually. 

3.  That  embassies,  legations,  and  consulates  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  principal  cities. 
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4.  That  the  rule,  known  as  the  State  Quota,  according 
to  which  appointments  in  the  foreign  service  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  be  abolished. 

5.  That  political  considerations  be  entirely  eliminated 
and  that  the  merit  principle  be  applied  to  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  foreign  service,  and  in  particular 

(a)  That  the  President  be  urged  to  fill  the  post  of  Minis¬ 
ter  by  the  promotion  of  capable  officers  in  the  foreign 
service  and  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  required  to  submit  to  the  President  for 
his  consideration  the  names  of  secretaries  and  con¬ 
suls  who  merit  promotion. 

(b)  That  ministers  be  appointed  to  that  grade  and  not 
to  a  specific  post. 

(c)  That  the  President  be  urged,  in  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  promote  ministers  to  embassies  when  vacant. 

(d)  That  examinations  be  held  every  year  for  those  who 
wish  to  be  transferred  from  the  consular  to  the 
diplomatic  service  or  vice  versa  and  that  from  the 
candidates  successful  in  passing  the  tests  a  certain 
number  be  transferred. 

(e)  That  the  promotions  of  consuls  be  from  grade  to 
grade,  with  a  reasonable  period  of  service  in  each 
grade. 

(f)  That  the  existing  rule,  permitting  the  appointment 
to  the  foreign  service  without  examination  of  certain 
employes  of  the  Department  of  State,  be  restricted 
to  employes  who  have  entered  the  Department  after 
examination,  or  have  served  therein  not  less  than 
five  years. 

6.  That  the  President  and  other  appointing  officers 
be  urged  to  select  the  representatives  of  international 
conferences  more  largely  from  the  foreign  service  and 
from  the  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  Government. 

7.  That  the  Americanization  of  the  consular  service 
be  completed  by  the  appointment  of  salaried  vice-consuls, 
after  examination,  to  act  in  the  place  of  foreigners  now 
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serving  as  consular  agents  and  consular  clerks,  with  the 
expectation  that  they  may  obtain  promotion  to  the  higher 
grades  of  the  service.  And,  further,  that  all  other  con¬ 
sular  clerks  be  appointed  through  examinations  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  civil  service  examinations  are  held. 

8.  That  the  foreign  service  be  reclassified : 

(a)  That  the  grade  of  Consul-General  should  come  as  a 
promotion  from  that  of  Consul,  eliminating  the  pres¬ 
ent  anomalous  situation  when  many  of  our  consuls- 
general  receive  salaries  smaller  than  certain  impor¬ 
tant  consuls. 

(b)  That  the  grade  of  “counselor”  be  established  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  foreign  service  of  other  countries. 

<c)  That  a  class  of  “consular  trade  assistants”  be  or¬ 
ganized. 

(d)  That  the  foreign  agents  of  other  departments  be 
coordinated  with  those  under  the  Department  of 
State. 

9.  That  the  Department  of  State  publish  a  Foreign 
Service  Annual. 

10.  That  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  State 
Department  be  perfected  and  more  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  provided. 

11.  That  the  relations  between  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  boards,  and  commissions  concerned  in  the  super¬ 
vision  or  control  of  our  foreign  affairs  be  carefully  de¬ 
fined.  Such  definition  is  most  needful  to  determine  the 
respective  functions  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  regard  to  the  gathering  and 
disseminating  of  commercial  information. 

12.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  enact  a  law  to  cover 
the  above  recommendations  in  so  far  as  possible,  and 
that  the  President  be  urged  to  issue  executive  orders  to 
supplement  and  complete  such  legislation. 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  needs  of  our  Foreign  Service  will,  it  is  believed, 
stand  out  for  all  who  will  read  the  evidence  submitted 
in  the  appendices  and  the  Digest  annexed  to  this  report. 
The  purpose  of  the  Committee  in  presenting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  discussion  has  been  merely  to  summarize 
what  the  evidence  discloses  so  as  to  present  a  picture  of 
the  general  situation,  and  to  show  the  reason  which  led 
the  Committee  to  present  each  item  in  its  list  of  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
EXAMINATIONS 

Age  Limit 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  age  limit  for  entry  into 
the  consular  service  be  reduced  to  twenty-six  years  and 
to  thirty  years  for  the  diplomatic. 

The  present  age  limit  for  taking  examination  is  be¬ 
tween  twenty-one  and  fifty  years1.  The  maximum  is  too 
high.  It  should  probably  not  exceed  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years.  Up  to  thirty  a  young  man  who  has  graduated 
from  college  and  traveled  about  the  world  enlarges  his 
horizon  and  receives  a  general  training  which  may  make 
him  most  suited  for  entering  our  foreign  service.  A  man 
older  than  that  who  has  not  found  his  groove  would  not 
ordinarily  be  of  the  successful  type.  He  is  more  likely 
to  be  of  those  who  drift  from  one  thing  to  another  until 
he  winds  up  taking  the  consular  examination.  At  best, 
a  man  of  fifty  years  who  enters  the  consular  service  has 

1  The  age  limit  for  the  diplomatic  service  was  reduced  to 
thirty-five  by  President  Wilson’s  Executive  Order  of  April  21, 

1915. 
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not  many  years  of  usefulness  before  him.  It  is  a  waste 
of  opportunity  to  train  him  up  in  the  service.  His  valu¬ 
able  experience  is  lost  almost  as  soon  as  gained. 

All  will  agree  that  those  who  have  had  some  practical 
experience  in  business  would  make  better  consuls,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  current  sets  the  other 
way,  and  that  business  draws  off  many  able  men  from 
the  service.  If  the  age  limit  is  kept  high,  the  service 
will  become  the  target  for  those  who  have  failed  in  busi¬ 
ness.  What  is  really  the  practical  demonstration  of  their 
incapacity  will  then  be  brought  forward  tagged  as 
valuable  experience.  In  the  British  consular  service  the 
same  effort  to  get  men  with  business  training  has  been 
tried  until  at  last  the  commission  recently  investigating  1 
conditions  in  the  service  in  its  report  admits  that  the 
effort  is  doomed  to  failure  and  recommends  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  training  be  supplied  afterwards  to  the  young  men 
who  have  been  successful  in  the  examinations. 

Fixed  Date  for  Examination 

The  State  Department  would  earn  the  gratitude  of 
applicants  for  entry  into  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
service  by  fixing  the  date  of  the  examination  so  that  the 
young  men  might  have  several  months  in  which  to  make 
their  arrangements  and  be  in  Washington  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  The  most  convenient  date  would  seem  to 
be  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  If  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  additional  examinations  might  be  given  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  this  should  be  avoided  so  far  as 
possible. 

1  See  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil 
Service  (1914)  fCd.  77481)  p.  28. 
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Publication  of  Examination  Questions  and  Ratings 

Jt  is  important  that  the  ratings  of  the  candidates  and 
the  written  examinations  be  made  public,  and  that  the 
questions  set  in  examinations  be  likewise  published. 
Where  the  list  is  not  published  there  will  always  be  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  that  they  have  not 
been  fairly  treated.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to 
the  service  because  it  discourages  men  from  applying  to 
take  the  examination. 

The  publication  of  the  examinations  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  allows  the  candidates  to  learn  in  a  general  way 
the  nature  of  the  questions,  so  that  they  may  shape  their 
preparations  along  the  lines  they  indicate.  Where  all 
have  the  same  opportunity  the  test  is  fair,  but  under  the 
system  which  has  prevailed  certain  men  have  retained 
or  memorized  the  questions  set  and  repeated  them  to  out¬ 
siders,  for  the  benefit  of  prospective  candidates,  and 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  repeat  time-worn  questions 
in  successive  examinations. 

The  publication  of  ratings  should  be  limited  to  the 
written  examinations.  The  qualifications  of  the  candi¬ 
date,  as  shown  in  his  oral  examination,  are  perhaps  of 
too  personal  a  nature  to  be  published,  and  the  examiners 
might  find  certain  inconveniences  in  this  procedure.  If 
the  rating  on  the  written  examination  is  known,  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  attain  a  high  mark  in  the  oral  examination  will 
simply  mean  that  the  candidate  is  not  considered  suitable 
as  a  representative  in  the  foreign  service. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board  of 
Examiners  should  be  free  to  exclude  those  men  whom 
they  consider  not  likely  to  be  successful  as  candidates 
abroad.  Such  a  veto  might  be  objectionable  if  the  ap 
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plicant  were  excluded  from  the  whole  Government  ser¬ 
vice,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  building  up 
of  a  first  class  foreign  service.  The  retention  of  this 
power  of  rejection  by  the  Board  of  Examination  is  the 
key-stone  of  an  efficient  service.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  it  be  maintained. 

Political  Considerations 

President  Roosevelt’s  Executive  Order  of  June  27, 
1906,  relative  to  examinations  for  the  consular  service 
provides : 

Neither  in  the  designation  for  examination  or 
certification  or  appointment  will  the  political  affilia¬ 
tions  of  the  candidate  be  considered. 

And  President  Taft’s  Executive  Order  of  November  26, 
1909,  makes  the  same  provision  relative  to  the  diplomatic 
secretaries. 

Under  any  fair  interpretation  of  this  rule  it  does  not 
seem  right  to  subject  the  applications  for  entry  into  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  to  a  political  examination. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time,  your  Committee  is  in¬ 
formed  that  all  applications  are  passed  upon  by  the 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  himself  a 
political  appointee.  The  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  does  not,  we  are  informed,  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  men  once  they  are  in  the  service,  but  is  called 
upon  to  examine  and  give  his  approval  upon  all  examina¬ 
tions.  We  are  informed — upon  good  authority — that  the 
applications  to  take  the  examinations  are  only  thrown 
out  in  those  cases  where  they  have  been  so  short  a  time 
citizens  of  the  United  States  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  give  them  an  appointment,  or  else  when  on  the  face  of 
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their  applications  they  are  manifestly  unfit.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  proper  method  of  excluding  these  men  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  examination  itself.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  a  political  officer 
should  sit  in  the  Department  of  State  to  watch  over 
whatever  remains  of  patronage  for  distribution. 

Written  Examinations  in  all  Parts  of  the  Country 

This  is  one  of  the  most  needed  improvements,  since 
the  holding  of  examinations  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
would  make  it  possible  to  draw  to  the  service  a  much 
larger  number  of  applicants.  The  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  a  list  of  several  hundred  cities 
at  which  its  technical  examinations  for  entrance  into 
Federal  service  are  held.  There  are  several  cities  in  each 
state,  the  number  varying  from  one  to  a  score  or  more 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  territory.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  cities  might  be  designated  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  the  foreign  service. 
While  in  theory  the  present  service  is  apportioned  among 
the  States,  in  actual  practice  many  of  the  appointments 
are  made  from  young  men  who  come  to  Washington  and 
then  decide  that  they  will  apply  for  entry  in  the  service. 
Having  retained  their  local  state  residence  they  are 
assigned  to  its  quota,  but  they  are  only  indirectly  drawn 
from  the  State  to  which  they  are  accredited.  In  many 
instances  they  have  lost  all  association  with  the  State. 

The  quota  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  always  very 
high  because  many  of  these  men  have  entirely  lost  a 
State  residence.  If  the  written  examinations  could  be 
held  in  the  manner  recommended  there  would  be  less 
objection  to  the  application  of  the  State  quota  rule,  since 
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the  service  would  always  be  found  to  contain  a  general 
representation  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  writ¬ 
ten  examinations  might  be  expected  to  be  divided  into  the 
following : 

1.  For  consular  clerks:  Young  men  of  a  suitable  age 
to  take  up  clerical  employment. 

2.  Salaried  vice-consuls  (vice-consuls  of  career)  :  A 
somewhat  harder  examination  for  men  more  mature  and 
of  better  education.  A  larger  proportion  of  them  would 
be  college  graduates,  although  a  degree  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired.  These  vice-consuls  of  career  would  be  assigned 
to  consular  agencies  or  to  positions  in  part  clerical  and 
in  the  principal  consulates.  They  would  replace  the  pres¬ 
ent  lower  grades  of  consuls.  Not  all  of  these  men  would 
be  promoted  to  consuls,  but  only  such  of  them  as  demon¬ 
strated  their  qualifications.  But  this  latter  group  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  promoted  to  the  highest  grade, 
even  including  transfer  to  the  diplomatic  service  in  the 
case  of  those  qualified  for  that  work.  The  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Appropriation  Act  of  March  4,  1919,  made 
a  generous  appropriation,  which  will  provide  for  a  large 
number  (150)  of  salaried  vice-consuls.  The  Department 
of  State  will  doubtless  fill  these  positions  by  examination 
and  employ  the  appointees  now  acting  as  consular  agents 
of  the  United  States.1 


1  We  are  informed  that  the  plan  of  the  Department  of  State 
is  to  appoint  these  salaried  vice-consuls  to  what  now  consti¬ 
tutes  the  two  lower  grades  of  consuls,  so  that  consuls  would 
be  promoted  from  those  vice-consuls  and  receive  minimum 
salaries  of  $3,000.  The  grade  of  consular  assistant  might 
well  be  abolished  when  the  civil  service  has  been  extended 
by  law  to  vice-consuls. 
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3.  Consuls :  There  might  still  be  examinations  for  the 
lowest  consular  grades,  but  the  examinations  for  vice- 
consuls  would  probably  replace  them. 

4.  Student  interpreters:  An  examination  for  younger 
men  particularly  apt  as  students. 

5.  Written  examinations  might  similarly  be  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  entry  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  for  the  clerical  positions  in  that  branch  of 
the  service. 


Oral  Examination  at  Washington 

The  candidates  successful  in  passing  the  written  ex¬ 
aminations  might  perhaps  be  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
oral  examination  by  the  civil  service  examiner,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  those  candidates  whose  person¬ 
ality  made  them  obviously  unfitted  for  entry  into  the 
foreign  service.  This  preliminary  or  excluding  oral  ex¬ 
amination  might  cover: 

1.  General  neatness  of  appearance.  (A  man  who  is  not 
neat  in  his  personal  appearance  is  not  suited  to  be  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States,  however  efficient  he 
might  prove  in  other  work  for  the  Government.) 

2.  Use  of  English.  (Any  candidate  who  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish  brokenly  or  who  is  not  able  to  make  a  good  choice 
of  words  will  not  be  efficient  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States.) 

Perhaps  these  tests  would  be  sufficient  to  exclude  the 
utterly  unfit.  The  Government  should  then  pay  the 
transportation  to  Washington  for  the  oral  examination 
of  the  candidates  successful  in  the  written  test,  or  it 
might  summon  a  certain  number  from  the  head  of  each 
local  list,  reserving  the  remainder  for  later  calls.  This 
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would  permit  any  candidate  who  wished  himself  to  pay 
his  expenses  to  Washington  to  proceed  thither  to  take 
the  oral  examination,  but  it  would  have  the  merit  of 
preventing  the  exclusion  of  any  capable  young  man 
simply  because  he  was  unable  to  make  the  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington.1 

A  physical  examination  by  a  local  physician  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  general  good  character  from  residents  who 
have  known  the  candidate  for  a  long  period  of  years 
should  also  be  required. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  now  holds  examinations 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  select  candidates  for 
its  foreign  trade  information  work  and  arranges  to  ex¬ 
amine  orally  at  Washington  those  considered  likely  to 
prove  suitable  for  appointment.2 


1  A  former  consul  has  written  to  the  committee  expressing 
the  view  that  if  a  candidate  does  not  have  capital  enough  to 
pay  his  own  expenses  to  Washington  he  ought  not  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  enter  the  service,  since  the  government  does  not 
pay  consuls  for  some  time  after  they  have  incurred  expendi¬ 
tures  and  because  there  are  incidental  expenses  which  must  be 
met  by  the  consul  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Much  of  the  force 
of  this  objection  will  be  gone  once  the  salaries  are  made 
entirely  adequate. 

2  A  pamphlet  giving  information  in  regard  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  states:  “Per¬ 
sons  who  obtain  a  passing  grade  in  the  written  examination, 
that  is  an  average  grade  of  70  per  cent.,  are  invited  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Oral  Examining  Board  in  Washington  for  the 
oral  test.  It  is  necessary  for  candidates  to  obtain  a  passing 
mark,  that  is  an  average  of  70  per  cent.,  in  the  oral  examina¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  become  eligible  for  appointment;  in  other 
words,  failure  in  the  oral  examination  means  failure  in  the 
entire  examination.” 
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Probation:  Period  of  Trial  or  Instruction  in  the 
Department  of  State 

The  caliber  of  the  men  accepted  in  the  foreign  service 
would  be  considerably  raised  if  they  were  required  to 
undergo  a  preliminary  course  of  training  before  they 
were  permitted  to  present  themselves  for  the  final  oral 
examination.  The  French  employ  such  a  system,  and 
some  of  our  great  exporting  corporations,  like  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil,  have  a  similar  procedure  for  the  selection  of  their 
foreign  representatives.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
pays  a  fair  salary  to  the  candidates  during  the  period  of 
instruction,  but  does  not  give  them  a  definite  position 
with  the  company  until  they  have  satisfactorily  passed 
all  the  tests. 

The  Government  ought  likewise  to  make  a  small  ap¬ 
propriation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  candidates  while 
pursuing  the  course  of  instruction.  It  would  be  money 
well  spent  if  the  Government  succeeded  thereby  in  the 
elimination  of  any  candidates  really  unsuited  to  serve 
as  representatives.  Unless  those  who  may  be  rejected  are 
compensated  for  the  time  they  have  have  spent  working 
at  the  State  Department  they  will  consider  that  they 
have  a  claim  for  appointment  and  will  appeal  to  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  cause  so  much  friction  as  to  endanger  the 
practical  value  of  this  important  reform. 

The  efficiency  of  the  foreign  service  depends  upon  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  do  not  have  the  personal  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  make  successful  diplomatic  or  consular  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  written  examination  can  never  dis¬ 
close  this,  and  we  must  depend  upon  the  oral  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  probationary  period  to  show  what  men  are 
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not  suited  for  the  foreign  service  career.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  need  of  main¬ 
taining  this  selection  of  the  candidates  on  the  basis  of 
their  personal  qualifications,  but  as  between  all  those  who 
have  these  qualifications  those  who  can  pass  the  best 
examinations  should  be  chosen,  and  there  is  no  adequate 
reason  why  the  residence  or  financial  standing  of  the 
applicant  should  interfere  with  a  choice  based  on  merit 
only. 

A  Training  School  for  the  Foreign  Service 

There  is  a  perennial  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  training  school  for  the  foreign  service. 
Some  other  governments  have  such  schools  where  the 
candidates  are  given  the  benefit  of  a  careful  preparation 
in  international  law,  diplomacy,  diplomatic  history,  lan¬ 
guage,  etc.,  but  there  are  serious  objections  to  the  plan 
especially  in  the  United  States.  The  recruiting  of  the 
foreign  service  would  be  much  better  if  the  examinations 
were  kept  open  to  all  who  give  evidence  of  adequate 
capacity  and  general  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  advantage  in  the 
unofficial  establishment  of  special  courses  of  training  for 
the  foreign  service  in  our  principal  universities.  Serious 
efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  such  institutions, 
notably  at  Columbia,  Yale,  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  George  Washington 
University,  and  the  Georgetown  University.  The  elab¬ 
orate  plan  of  courses  worked  out  in  some  of  these  uni¬ 
versities  has  been  of  benefit  in  giving  better  preparation 
to  the  few  men  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  build  up  any 
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adequate  training  school  because  at  the  present  time  the 
examinations  are  not  really  competitive,  and  because  of 
the  poor  salary  and  promotion  conditions  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service. 

The  French  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  fur¬ 
nishes  an  admirable  course  in  preparation  for  the  foreign 
service.  Although  the  candidates  who  take  the  govern¬ 
ment  examinations  receive  no  credit  for  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  school,  nevertheless  it  is  only  exceptionally 
that  a  man  enters  the  service  without  the  preparation 
which  it  affords.  More  recently  another  school,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  trains  men  for  these  examinations,  and 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  is  stimulating.  In  the  diplo¬ 
matic  section  of  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques , 
which  offers  a  training  for  diplomats  and  consuls,  will  be 
found  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  have 
come  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  foreign  service  of 
their  own  country.1  The  Ecole  Libre,  presided  over  by  a 
remarkable  group  of  teachers,  has  carried  French  influ¬ 
ence  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  would  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  this  country  if  similar  institutions  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  capital  or  in  some  of  our  principal  cities. 

SALARIES  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

No  reform  in  the  foreign  service  is  more  necessary 
than  an  adequate  increase  in  salaries  in  all  branches. 
The  evil  effect  of  the  present  niggardly  salaries  has  been 
especially  felt  in  the  diplomatic  service.  After  years  of 

1  Some  of  our  own  diplomatic  secretaries  and  consuls  who 
have  taken  this  course  of  training,  are:  Hon.  Hugh  Gibson, 
recently  appointed  Minister  to  Poland;  Hon.  Arthur  Orr,  Hon. 
William  Dawson,  and  others. 
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faithful  work  the  highest  grade  secretaries  receive  the 
ridiculous  salary  of  $3,000  per  year. 

In  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe  such  a  sum  does  not 
suffice  a  single  man  to  maintain  himself  in  a  manner  be¬ 
fitting  a  representative  of  this  country.  Under  these 
circumstances,  only  men  with  independent  means  can 
continue  in  the  diplomatic  service.  A  similar  situation 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  posts  of  minister  and  ambas¬ 
sador.  A  nation  that  prides  itself  on  being  democratic 
should  remedy  this  condition.  President  Taft  said,  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  January  26,  1910: 

We  boast  ourselves  a  democratic  country.  We  say 
that  there  is  no  place  within  the  gift  of  the  people  to 
which  we  may  not  select  the  most  humble  inhabitant, 
providing  he  be  fit  to  discharge  its  duty,  and  yet  we 
have  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  anyone  but  a  millionaire  to  occupy  the 
highest  diplomatic  post. 

Now  I  ask  you  whether  that  is  consistency; 
whether  it  is  not  the  purest  kind  of  demagogy.  By 
demagogy  I  mean  the  advancement  of  an  argument 
which  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  democracy  but  which, 
when  it  actually  works  out,  is  in  favor  of  plutocracy. 

Our  service,  in  the  highest  grades,  is  the  worst  paid  of 
any  among  the  great  States.  The  facts  stand  out  in 
the  following  table,  which  compares  the  salaries  of 
American  Ambassadors  with  those  of  France  and  Great 
Britain: 
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Salaries  and  Allowances  of  Ambassadors 

Allowances 

Enter-  Estimated 


Post 

Salaries  Rent 

tainment 

Total 

LONDON 

France  . 

Gt.  Britain . 

$7,722  *$10,000 

$27,799 

$45,521 

United  States. . . 

17,500  . . 

17,500 

PARIS 

France 


Gt.  Britain . 

55,932 

*10,000 

65,932 

United  States. . . . 

17,500 

17,500 

BERLIN 

France  . 

7,722 

*10,000 

16,216 

33,938 

Gt.  Britain  ...... 

.  38,932 

*10,000 

48,932 

United  States  . . 

17,500 

17,500 

PETROGRAD 

France  . 

7,722 

*10,000 

27,799 

45,521 

Gt.  Britain . 

38,932 

*10,000 

48,932 

United  States.  . . 

17,500 

17,500 

WASHINGTON 

France  ........ 

7,722 

*10,000 

19,691 

37,413 

Gt.  Britain . 

48,665 

*10,000 

58,665 

United  States . 

Particularly  unfortunate  is  the  situation  of  a  diplomat 
in  our  service,  devoted  to  his  work  and  useful  in  office, 
who  wishes  to  marry  any  but  an  heiress.  Unless  he  have 

*  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  rough  approximation,  the 
moderate  allowance  of  $10,000  has  been  made  as  the  value 
to  the  ambassador  of  a  government-owned  embassy,  although 
it  probably  would  reach  double  that  figure  if  the  ambassador 
were  housed  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  his  rank  and  the 
social  requirements  of  his  office.  At  the  present  time  a  war 
allowance  is  made  to  American  ambassadors  to  meet  the 
unusual  conditions,  but  as  this  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
permanent  it  is  not  included  in  this  table. 
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himself  a  very  considerable  income  he  must  resign  or 
remain  a  bachelor. 

In  the  consular  service  the  entrance  salaries  compare 
very  favorably  with  those  of  other  countries,  but  in  the 
higher  grades,  where  the  expense  of  living  is  great  and 
the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  entertaining  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  representative,  our  salaries  are  inade¬ 
quate  and  are  lower  than  those  paid  by  other  govern¬ 
ments. 

There  is  some  danger  that  a  penurious  officer  might 
skimp  to  pocket  his  savings  from  a  really  fair  or  gen¬ 
erous  salary,  and  instances  are  known  in  other  services 
where  this  has  happened.  When  once  a  pension  system 
has  been  established  the  sole  justification  for  such  a 
course  is  eliminated.  It  can  be  made  impossible  by 
making  the  appropriations  for  specific  expense  allow¬ 
ances,  such  as  outfit,  rent,  domestic  service,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  fund.  With  an  adequate  allowance  for  such  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  the  officer  would  find  a  modest  salary 
sufficient  to  cover  all  additional  expenses,  especially  when 
the  Government  shall  provide  embassies  and  consulates  in 
the  principal  cities.  To  recapitulate  the  items  or  heads 
which  the  expense  allowance  should  include: 

Outfit:  An  original  appointment  or  change  to  a  new 
post  necessitates  a  heavy  outlay  and  should  be  covered 
by  an  allowance  graded  according  to  rank  and  marital 
condition.  Such  an  allowance  for  outfit  is  provided  for 
in  the  regulations  of  almost  all  countries. 

Rent:  A  “house  or  rent  allowance”  should  be  made  in 
every  case  where  an  official  residence  is  not  provided  for 
the  officer  and  his  family. 

Service:  Even  when  the  government  owns  its  embassies 
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and  consulates  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  repre¬ 
sentative  a  certain  sum  to  pay  for  domestic  service. 
There  should  also  be  provision  made  for  the  salary  of  a 
private  secretary  to  officers  holding  important  posts. 

Entertainment  fund:  Ambassadors,  ministers,  coun¬ 
selors  of  legation,  and  certain  consuls  should  be  allowed 
expenses  for  necessary  entertaining.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  any  self-respecting  diplomat  or  consular 
representative  to  reciprocate  the  hospitalities  and  cour¬ 
tesies  shown  him.  Through  his  social  Relations  the 
diplomat  or  consul  picks  up  valuable  information  and 
learns  of  openings  for  the  trade  of  his  country.* 1 

Many  good  Americans  who  believe  in  the  simple  life 
question  the  advisability  of  appropriations  for  entertain¬ 
ing.  They  are  likewise  unwilling  to  vote  for  the  pur- 

1  One  of  our  ablest  consuls  recently  stated  to  a  member  of 
the  committee:  “Unless  a  Consul  has  the  advantage  of  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintanceships  developed  in  other  ways  than  by  di¬ 
rect  official  appeals  it  is  impracticable  for  him  to  get  at  the 
underlying  factors  in  trade  situations.  Few  business  men  of 
any  importance  will  discuss  frankly  and  thoroughly  the  pro¬ 
jects  in  which  they  are  interested  with  any  man  who  ap¬ 
proaches  them  merely  as  a  petty  official  of  a  foreign  country. 

I  believe  that  a  Consul  residing  in  a  foreign  community  as  an 
outsider, — i.e.  not  as  an  accepted  social  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity- — can  prepare  only  superficial  commercial  reports. 
About  two  years  ago  the  ‘World’s  Work’  published  an  article 
entitled  ‘If  Business  Were  in  the  Open,’  setting  forth  rather 
frankly  the  well-recognized  fact  that  commercial  entrepre¬ 
neurs  operate  the  world  over  with  the  utmost  reticence  as 
to  their  plans  and  motives;  and  this  is  true  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  even  more  than  in  the  United  States.  American  Consu¬ 
lar  officers,  who  are  at  the  present  time  financially  unable 
to  associate  on  anything  like  personal  equality  with  the  sub¬ 
stantial  elements  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  ac¬ 
credited,  are  in  general  forced  to  confine  their  reports  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  knowledge.” 
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chase  of  a  large  embassy.  A  little  practical  experience 
would  convince  them  that  entertaining  and  a  reasonably 
imposing  embassy  are  the  greatest  aids  to  economize 
the  time  of  an  Ambassador  or  other  diplomat.  A  great 
many  people  call  on  the  Ambassador,  and  for  one  reason 
or  another  they  must  be  shown  some  consideration.  If 
the  Ambassador  can  ask  them  to  dinner  he  can  entertain 
a  large  group  on  one  of  his  free  evenings.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  tries  to  lead  too  simple  a  life,  without  these 
appanages  of  power,  he  is  likely  to  offend  many  people 
to  whom  he  does  not  feel  that  he  can  devote  a  large  part 
of  his  valuable  time.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  getting  the 
greatest  return  from  the  brains  and  training  of  our 
diplomats,  and  not  the  desire  to  rival  the  establishments 
of  royalty  or  to  waste  Government  money,  which  makes 
the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  an  adequate  enter¬ 
tainment  fund. 

The  Republic  should  be  in  a  position  to  call  its  ablest 
men  to  fill  these  important  diplomatic  and  consular  posi¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  stop  the  draining 
away  of  the  best  men  in  the  service  because  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  maintaining  their  position  on  the  present 
inadequate  salaries. 

Adequate  Pension  or  Retirement  System 

It  is  of  first  importance  to  adopt  an  adequate  retire¬ 
ment  system,  such  as  prevails  in  the  British  and  French 
services.  Such  a  retirement  system  is  needed  for  our 
whole  Government  employment  service,  but  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  for  the  foreign  service.  The  country 
has  recognized  the  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  foreign 
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service  is  no  less  important  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country,  for  our  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives 
are  the  great  agents  of  peace;  they  warn  the  country  of 
coming  dangers.  They  help  to  develop  the  life-giving 
stream  of  international  commerce. 

Post  Allowances 

During  the  present  war  the  exceptionally  distressing 
situation  caused  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  living  has 
been  met  by  an  allotment  of  post  allowances  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  service.  Naturally  the  officials  of 
the  State  Department  have  requested  further  appropria¬ 
tions  to  permit  the  continuation  of  this  system.  It  is 
very  important  that  this  should  be  done.  The  diplomatic 
and  consular  service  should  have  a  fixed  salary  for  each 
grade,  and  post  allowances  should  be  determined  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  cost  of  living  between  the  different  points.  These 
allowances  should  be  revised  from  time  to  time  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Annual  Register  of  the  State  Department. 
If  they  are  kept  secret  as  at  present  they  will  engender 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  recipients,  and 
there  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  play  politics  to  secure  a 
favorable  manipulation  of  the  fund. 

Transportation  Expenses 

There  is  another  abuse  which  has  at  last  been  cured — - 
the  unjust  system  of  appropriations  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  transportation.  In  the  past  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  have  been  required  to  pay  out  of  their 
own  pockets  transportation  and  necessary  expenses  for 
traveling  while  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties.  The 
diplomat  and  consul  should  receive  fair  treatment.  The 
reasonable  expense  of  transportation  for  himself  and 
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family  should  be  paid.  No  representative  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  perform  his  duties  effectively  if  he  be  separated 
from  his  family.  In  many  instances  the  diplomat’s  wife 
is  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  social  obliga¬ 
tions  of  his  office. 

The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Act  of 
March  4,  1919,  has  corrected  this  injustice  by  providing: 

To  pay  the  itemized  and  verified  statements  of  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  transportation  and 
subsistence  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  prescribe,  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  and  clerks  in  embassies,  legations,  and  con¬ 
sulates,  and  their  families  and  effects  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  their  posts,  or  when  traveling 
under  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  not  in¬ 
cluding  any  expense  incurred  in  connection  fvith 
leaves  of  absence,  $145,000. 

Travel  in  Consular  District 

Consuls  and  diplomats  should  be  allowed  reasonable 
amounts  to  travel  within  their  district  or  country.  The 
information  thus  acquired  would  be  of  immediate  value 
to  the  Government  and  increase  the  interest  of  the  agent 
in  his  work. 

Vexatious  Audits 

Whenever  the  officers  of  the  State  Department  wish  to 
take  any  action  which  entails  expense,  they  must  ex¬ 
amine  the  appropriations  to  see  whether  such  expenditure 
is  authorized,  and  if  in  their  opinion  it  is,  a  proper 
voucher  is  made  showing  the  expense  incurred.  The 
official  who  has  been  authorized  to  incur  the  expense 
transmits  the  voucher  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and 
other  departments  for  audit,  that  he  may  be  reimbursed. 
This  latter  official  is  a  subordinate  of  the  Comptroller 
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of  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  appropriation  and  conditions  imposed 
by  Congress.  If  he  does  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
the  official  that  the  expenditure  is  justified  by  law,  he 
refuses  to  allow  the  expenditure.  The  disappointed  of¬ 
ficial  may  then  take  an  appeal  to  the  Comptroller,  and  if 
this  is  adverse  he  may,  if  so  inclined,  bring  suit  against 
the  Government  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Some  consuls  complain  of  the  unjust  and  vexatious 
rulings  of  the  auditors.  Probably  the  latter  are  not  to 
blame,  but  there  is  ground  for  criticism  of  a  system 
which  entails  the  waste  of  valuable  time  of  high-class 
officials. 

Clerical  Assistance 

There  is  need  of  a  great  increase  in  the  clerical  as¬ 
sistance  in  consulates  and  legations,  which  can  only  be 
secured  by  an  increase  of  the  compensation,  and  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  be  commended  for  the  increased  appropria¬ 
tion  carried  in  the  Act  of  March  4,  1919. 

Cost  of  the  Foreign  Service 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  country,  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  for  its  maintenance  is  very  small.  In  the  past 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  consular  service 
was  self-sustaining.  In  reality  it  is  not  to  the  point  to 
ascertain  whether  the  service  is  self-sustaining  or  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  large  expenditure.  What  should  count  is 
the  return  for  the  expenditure  incurred,  and  this  alone. 
The  cost  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  and  the 
appropriations  made  under  the  various  heads  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  L.  The  foreign  service  is  a  prime 
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necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  aiways  pay  to  keep  it  first  class 
whether  it  be  self-supporting  or  require  large  appropri¬ 
ations. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  EMBASSIES 

The  need  of  the  purchase  of  embassies  and  consulates 
in  the  capitals  and  principal  cities  of  the  world  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  arguments  in  its  support. 
The  recognition  of  the  need  of  Government-owned  em¬ 
bassies  and  consulates  was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of 
a  special  association  known  as  the  American  Embassy 
Association.1  No  doubt  this  association  has  had  a  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  in  stimulating  interest  in  this  worthy  cause 
of  the  acquisition  of  embassies  and  consulates. 

Further  interesting  material  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  embassies  and  consulates  will  be  found  in  the  digest 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
appended  to  this  report. 

The  embassy  or  consulate  should  only  house  the  head 
of  the  mission.  For  secretaries  and  minor  consular  of- 

1  The  American  Embassy  Association,  with  offices  at  505 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City — E.  Clarence  Jones,  President, 
and  Frank  D.  Pavey,  Treasurer, — has  published  a  beautifully 
illustrated  report  based  upon  information  secured  by  its  spe¬ 
cial  representative  sent  abroad  to  study  the  systems  of  other 
countries  in  regard  to  the  owning  of  embassies  and  the  sal¬ 
aries  paid  to  ambassadors  and  ministers.  The  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  the  report  are  interspersed  with  photogravure 
reproductions  of  embassies  and  consulates  owned  by  coun¬ 
tries  great  and  small  throughout  the  world.  The  association 
has  also  published  a  pamphlet  report  reproducing  some  of 
the  arguments  and  giving  a  partial  list  of  the  members  of 
the  association.  Several  hundred  thousand  have  given  it 
their  support. 
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ficials  a  special  “house  allowance”  for  rent  should  be 
made  or  covered  in  the  general  post  allowance. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  of  Government-owned 
embassies  is  that  it  saves  the  time  and  worry  the  diplo¬ 
mat  must  otherwise  spend  in  exploring  the  city  in  quest 
of  a  residence. 

It  also  saves  the  diplomat’s  time  because  it  facilitates 
the  entertaining  of  his  countrymen  and  others.  As  was 
said  above,  the  diplomat  can  often  show  adequate  cour¬ 
tesy  to  a  distinguished  visitor  by  having  him  to  dinner 
at  the  embassy,  where  he  must  otherwise  use  his  valuable 
time  in  a  long  personal  interview,  or  in  extending  other 
personal  courtesies.  Everyone  feels  honored  with  an 
invitation  to  the  embassy,  particularly  when  it  is  owned 
by  the  Government. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  STATE  QUOTA  RULE 

When  Secretary  Root  appealed  to  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  to  help  him  reorganize  the  consular 
service  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  he  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  South  and  West  by  a  promise  that  the  posts  should 
be  apportioned  to  each  State  in  proportion  to  its  popula¬ 
tion,  on  condition  naturally  that  candidates  of  equal  merit 
should  present  themselves  from  the  under-represented 
States.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  understanding  the 
Executive  Order  of  June  27,  1906,  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  provides  that: 

In  designations  for  appointment  subject  to  ex¬ 
amination  and  in  appointments  after  examination, 
due  regard  will  be  had  to  the  rule,  that  as  between 
candidates  of  equal  merits,  appointments  should  be 
so  made  as  to  secure  proportional  representation  of 
all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  consular  serv- 
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ice;  and  neither  in  the  designation  for  examination 
or  certification  or  appointment  will  the  political  af¬ 
filiations  of  the  candidate  be  considered. 

President  Taft’s  Executive  Order  of  November  26,  1909, 
applied  a  similar  rule  to  diplomatic  appointments. 

At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  salary 
value  of  the  places  apportioned  to  each  State,  but  this 
was  difficult  to  do  and  led  to  much  controversy.  It  soon 
gave  place  to  the  more  simple  calculation  based  upon 
the  actual  number  of  places,  separate  records  being  kept 
for  the  diplomatic  and  the  consular  services.  There  have 
been  few  applicants  for  the  diplomatic  service  from  the 
under-represented  States,  consequently  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  been  obliged  to  appoint  those  who  applied, 
irrespective  of  the  State  from  which  they  came.  In 
some  instances  officers  of  the  Department  have  even  had 
to  make  personal  appeals  to  candidates  to  present  them¬ 
selves  for  examination.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  in¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  a  certain  amount  of  resent¬ 
ment  still  exists  on  the  part  of  Democratic  Congressmen 
because  of  the  under-representation  of  the  South  and 
West  in  the  corps  of  diplomatic  secretaries.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  State  Department  can  cure  this  defect  until 
Congress  shall  provide  salaries  adequate  to  attract  a 
larger  number  of  applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

But  in  the  consular  service  the  situation  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  applicants  from  the  under-represented  States 
have  been  favored  until  all  parts  of  the  country  may  be 
said  to  be  fairly  represented  in  the  consular  service. 

The  explanation  given  in  the  footnote  of  the  method  of 
application  of  the  quota  rule  in  making  appointments  is 
taken  from  an  article  by  Director  Carr,  written  some  years 
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ago.1  From  the  list  of  those  who  have  passed  the  exam¬ 
inations  the  Secretary  of  State  submits  to  the  President 
the  candidates  proposed  for  appointments  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  upon  the  list,  save  that  consideration  is 
taken  of  the  apportionment  rule  to  preserve  the  quota  of 
each  State.  In  making  the  proposals  for  appointment  the 
men  on  the  eligible  list  are  passed  over  when  they  come 
from  States  whose  quota  is  full  until  the  men  from  the 
under-represented  States  have  been  exhausted.  Those 
from  over-represented  States  are  then  taken  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  entitled  to  representation — in  other 

1 .  .  .  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  considering  candidates 

for  examination,  there  are  eliminated  in  practice  (a)  those 
from  States  whose  quotas  have  already  been  exceeded,  and 
(b)  those  whose  applications  clearly  indicate  that  they  have 
not  the  qualifications  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination. 
Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  candidates 
certified  as  eligible  for  appointment  is  sufficiently  low  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  only  the  best  men  are  selected. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  since  the  first  examination  held 
under  the  Order  of  1906,  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
the  character  of  the  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  ex^ 
animation.  The  retired  professional  man  and  the  man  seek¬ 
ing  to  reside  abroad  at  Government  expense  are  no  longer 
presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  consular  service. 
The  majority  of  the  candidates  are  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  40,  who  have  been  well  educated,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  whom  have  had  professional  or  business  ex¬ 
perience. 

As  a  result  of  the  rule  which  requires  that  as  between 
candidates  of  equal  merit,  appointment  shall  be  made  so  as 
to  secure  proportional  representation  of  all  the  States,  and 
Territories  in  the  consular  service,  the  consular  service  is 
gradually  becoming  representative  of  the  entire  country. 
Candidates  from  forty-six  States  and  Territories  have  been 
examined,  and  those  appointed  represent  thirty-nine  States 
and  Territories.  (Address  by  Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  Director 
of  Consular  Service,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  Civil  Service  Commissions,  Spokane,  Washington,  June 
21-22,  1912). 
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words,  from  the  State  with  the  least  representation.  The 
quota  of  the  State  is  determined  by  apportioning  the  posi¬ 
tions  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  each  State.  The 
Director  of  the  Consular  Service  has  a  ledger  showing 
the  number  of  men  credited  to  each  State  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  places  in  the  service  to  which  each  State  is  en¬ 
titled. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  quota  system  has  served  its 
day  and  may  now  be  replaced  by  a  strictly  merit  system 
of  appointments,  in  accordance  with  which  the  best 
men  may  receive  the  posts.  The  quota  rule  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  prevent  good  men  from  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  from  over-represented  States,  and  it 
thereby  lowers  the  standard  of  the  whole  service.  This 
country  cannot  afford  to  risk  its  international  situation 
through  the  appointment  of  inferior  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  officers. 

The  application  of  the  State  quota  rule  may  present 
certain  advantages  in  the  case  of  a  department  like  that 
of  the  Interior,  confined  to  interests  which  are  purely 
internal  and  often  related  to  a  particular  section  of  the 
country,  but  in  the  foreign  service,  where  every  officer  de¬ 
votes  his  life  to  serving  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  seems 
entirely  out  of  place  to  inject  any  local  idea.  Formerly 
it  was  urged  that  this  rule  had  a  tendency  to  interest  all 
localities  in  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  foreign  service. 
Not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  knows  where  the  men  in 
the  service  come  from,  and  the  international  situation  has 
now  brought  about  a  general  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  service  and  a  local  support  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Tf  both  branches  of  the  service  would  hold  their  pre- 
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liminary  and  written  examinations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  districts  where  civil  service  examinations  are 
held,  and  make  the  salaries  adequate,  the  best  men  in 
the  entire  nation  would  come  forward.  The  result  would 
then  be  that  all  parts  of  the  country  would  be  fairly 
represented.  The  time  has  come  to  do  away  with  the 
quota  rule. 

We  repeat  the  argument  against  this  procedure  on  the 
ground  of  its  illegality.  W’hen  President  Roosevelt’s 
Executive  Order  of  June  27,  1906,  states  that  the  quota 
rule  “shall  be  applied  as  between  candidates  of  equal 
merits,”  it  does  not  seem  right  to  apply  this  order  so  as 
to  allow  the  appointment  of  inferior  men  even  when 
they  do  come  from  the  under-represented  States.  Under 
the  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  that  order  the 
appointment  of  the  best  candidate  would  still  be  jus¬ 
tifiable  and  mandatory  except  where  two  candidates  were 
of  equal  merit.  In  these  rare  instances  the  State  quota 
rule  might  still  prevail  without  doing  any  great  injury. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  MERIT  PRINCIPLE 
TO  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS 
IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

This  recommendation  as  a  general  principle  needs  no 
defense  among  intelligent  men  of  affairs;  nevertheless 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  when  it  comes  to  its 
application. 

The  Appointment  of  Ministers 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  July  26,  1918,  President  Richard 
H.  Dana,  reading  a  summary  of  the  report  of  the  special 
War  Committee,  said: 
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It  seems  imperative  that  the  League  should  take 
a  fearless,  uncompromising  stand  on  the  application 
of  the  merit  principle  to  foreign  service  all  along 
the  line,  especially  in  view  of  the  shameless  barter 
of  these  positions. 

The  governing  body  of  the  League,  its  Council,  accept¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  War  Committee,  voted  unanimously: 

That  the  League  advocates  the  extension  of  the 
merit  principle  to  all  grades  of  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  services. 

An  examination  shows  that  all  other  great  nations  do 
apply  such  a  rule  to  their  foreign  service,  including  the 
highest  grade  of  Ambassador.  A  contrary  impression 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  many  Senators,  who 
allege  that  the  custom  of  Great  Britain  is  to  appoint 
distinguished  citizens  outside  the  service.  In  point  of 
fact  there  are  very  few  such  instances.  Lord  Reading 
was  a  special  war  appointment  of  short  duration,  and 
he  does  not  even  draw  a  salary  as  Ambassador.  Am¬ 
bassador  Bryce  was  an  appointment  sui  generis.  The 
present  Ambassador  to  Paris,  Lord  Derby,  is  another  ex¬ 
ception,  but  even  he  had  previously  held  public  office  as 
Under  Secretary  of  another  department. 

Members  of  the  British  service  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  their  Government  could  not  expect  to  get 
first-class  men  to  enter  the  service  if  secretaries  could 
not  look  forward  to  promotion  to  the  highest  posts.  The 
failure  to  observe  the  merit  principle  causes  the  service 
to  work  in  a  vicious  circle  and  brings  its  own  specious 
excuse.  Thanks  to  the  salary  situation  and  the  quota 
rule  a  smaller  number  of  really  able  men  will  enter  the 
service  and  the  supporters  of  political  appointment  then 
point  to  the  quality  of  the  men  in  the  service  as  a  justi- 
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fication  for  passing  them  over.  Yet,  even  with  this 
justification,  a  careful  examination  of  the  political  ap¬ 
pointments  actually  made  in  our  service  compared  with 
the  men  serving  in  the  highest  service  grades  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  will  be  found  not  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  latter.  The  table  adjoined  shows  what 
the  actual  situation  was  when  the  supreme  test  came. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  a  reckless  and  carefree  nation  to 
derive  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  this  picture. 


The  Diplomatic  Corps  on  August  4,  1914 

[Comparative  table  showing  the  diplomatic  experience  of 
the  representatives  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  at  the  important  European  posts  when  the  European 
War  broke.  The  table  indicates  the  experience  of  the  re¬ 
spective  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  at  their  posts  and  the 
previous  training  fitting  them  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.] 


Diplomatic  Representative 


BERLIN 


Length  of 

Service  at  Post  Previous 
Prior  to  Aug.  4  Diplomatic 
1914  Experience 


France  J.  Cambon 

Gt.  Britain  Edw.  Goschen 

United  States  J.  W.  Gerard 


7  years  10  years 
6  years  39  years 
1  yr.  16  days  0 


BERNE 

France  J.  B.  Beau 

Gt.  Britain  E.  M.  G.  Duff 
United  States  P.  A.  Stovall 


3  yrs.  2  mos.  27  years 
1  yr.  1  mo.  25  years 

1  yr.  2  mos.  0 


BRUSSELS 

France  A.  Klobukowski  3  yrs.  2  mos.  22  years 

Gt.  Britain  F.  W.  Villiers  8  yrs.  6  mos.  21  years 

United  States  Brand  Whitlock  8  mos.  0 
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Length  of 

Diplomatic  Representative  Service  at  Post  Previous 


Prior  to  Aug.  4  Diplomatic 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

1914 

Experience 

France 

L.  M.  Bompard 

5  years 

27 

years 

Gt.  Britain 

Louis  Mallet 

10  months 

20 

years 

United  States 

H.  Morgenthau 

11  months 

0 

LONDON 

France 

Gt.  Britain 
United  States 

P.  Cambon 

16  years 

16 

years 

W.  H.  Page 

1  year  4  mos. 

0 

PARIS 


Gt.  Britain 

F.  L.  Bertie 

9  years 

22 

years 

United  States 

Wm.  G.  Sharp 

2  months 

0 

PETROGRAD 

France 

G.M.Paleologue 

7  months 

31 

years 

Gt.  Britain 

Geo.W.Buchanon 

3  yrs.  8  mos. 

35 

years 

United  States 

Geo.  T.  Mayre 

1  month 

0 

ROME 

France 

P.  E.  Barrere 

16  years 

17 

years 

Gt.  Britain 

J.  R.  Rodd 

5  years 

25 

years 

United  States 

Thos.  N.  Page 

1  year  2  mos. 

0 

TOKYO 

France 

A.  Gerard 

8  years 

26 

years 

Gt.  Britain 

W.  C.  Greene 

1  yr.  8  mos. 

35 

years 

United  States 

G.  W.  Guthrie 

1  yr.  3  mos. 

0 

VIENNA 

France 

A.  I.  Dumaine 

2  yrs.  3  mos. 

35 

years 

Gt.  Britain 

M.  W.  Bunsen 

9  mos. 

26 

years 

United  States 

F.  C.  Penfield 

1  yr.  1  mo. 

12 

years 

WASHINGTON 

France 

J.  Jusserand 

12  years 

26 

vears 

Gt.  Britain 
United  States 

C.  A.  Spring-Rice 

1  yr.  4  mos. 

31 

years 
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In  theory,  the  appointment  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  Republic  to  the  post  of  Minister  or  Am¬ 
bassador  is  excellent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  has  certain  real  advantages.  The  prime  con¬ 
sideration  is,  alas,  that  it  provides  places  for  “deserving 
Democrats”  or  Republicans,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
real  significance  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  euphemistic  designation 
of  “deserving”  is  clear  when  we  examine  the  relationship 
between  diplomatic  appointments  and  campaign  contri¬ 
butions. 

Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke  has  ably  discussed  this 
matter  in  “Fighting  the  Spoilsmen.”  (See  Appendix 
A.)  He  gives  the  names  of  appointees  who  made  “de¬ 
serving”  contributions  to  the  campaign  fund.  The  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  February  24,  1919,  is 
likewise  to  the  point.  (See  Appendix  A.)  Representa¬ 
tive  Rogers  also  discussed  this  subject  in  his  speech  in 
Congress1.  It  is  not  fair  to  arraign  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  as  the  sole  offender  on  this  score.  This  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Jacksonian  spoils  system  has  been  retained 
and  applied  in  varying  degrees  by  all  preceding  admin¬ 
istrations.  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  in  his  “Life  of  John 
Hay,”  publishes  some  interesting  correspondence  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Ambassador  to  London.  (See 
Appendix  C.) 

It  is  no  adequate  answer  to  point  to  exceptional  in¬ 
stances — the  Choates  and  Bryces — in  justification  of  a 

1  Jan.  21,  1919.  The  Republican  Campaign  Textbook  of 
1916,  pp.  315-30,  goes  into  this  matter  fully,  cf.  also  the 
Congressional  Record  1916,  pp.  12422-23,  12612-20,  13113, 
13920-21.  Similar  contributions  of  Republicans  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  administrations  are  listed,  p.  13924. 
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system  which  has  meant  the  appointment  of  men  like 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Sullivan,  the  notorious  min¬ 
ister  to  Santo  Domingo.  Even  in  our  consular  service 
the  old  political  appointment  system  has  to  its  credit 
such  distinguished  names  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Howells  and  Bret  Harte,  but  the  general  aver¬ 
age  under  the  spoils  system  was  low  and  the  whole  serv¬ 
ice  sadly  inefficient.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  consular  ap¬ 
pointments  were  then  much  below  the  present,  and  our 
service  suffered.  The  other  branch  of  the  service  now 
needs  men  thoroughly  qualified  by  training — men  who 
speak  French  and  the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  sent. 

The  second  alleged  advantage  in  making  appointments 
from  without  the  service  is  one  more  openly  defended. 
It  is  said  to  give  the  President  representatives  who  view 
the  great  questions  of  policy  from  the  same  angle  as 
he  does.  This  is  said  to  make  for  political  harmony. 
But  when  we  come  to  study  the  question  we  find  that 
the  value  of  this  argument  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  prevalent  idea  is  that  an  Ambassador  is  a  political 
office  like  that  of  a  Cabinet  Member,  and  that  he  should 
represent  the  personal  views  of  the  administration.  Irl 
actual  practice  the  President  is  more  likely  to  secure  the 
close  cooperation  of  which  he  stands  in  need  from  diplo¬ 
mats  of  career  than  he  will  f  rom  the  heterogeneous  group 
forced  upon  his  consideration  for  preferment  by  poli¬ 
ticians.  Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that  several 
months  elapse  before  the  President  has  cleaned  his  diplo¬ 
matic  slate  and  secured  his  new  representatives.  Take, 
for  example,  the  ambassadorial  appointments  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  succeeded  a  Republican  administration.  An 
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examination  will  show  that  the  administration  had  to 
work  for  no  inconsiderable  period  through  the  agency 
of  the  appointees  of  the  other  party.  The  table  of  am¬ 
bassadorial  appointments,  p.  57,  shows  this.  If  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  defenders  of  political  appointment  were 
sound,  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  allow  these  hangovers 
to  remain  at  their  posts  one  moment  after  the  change  of 
administration. 

As  against  the  merits,  alleged  or  real,  of  the  system 
of  political  appointments  we  must  balance  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  a  quaternial  rotation  of  posts.  A  man  who 
comes  new  to  his  work  requires  some  time  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  technique  and  the  mere  routine  of  his 
new  office.  Until  he  has  acquired  this  he  is  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  with  his  colleagues  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who 
can  always  block  his  suggestions  by  some  technical  ob¬ 
jection.  Furthermore,  a  man  new  to  the  service  cannot 
expect  to  hold  the  influence  nor  so  easily  gather  political 
information  as  his  experienced  professional  colleagues. 
All  the  other  countries  have  tried  the  political  appoint¬ 
ment  system  and  long  ago  discarded  it  as  less  satisfac¬ 
tory.  With  occasional  exceptions  justified  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances  they  depend  upon  professional  dip¬ 
lomats.1 

The  experiences  of  other  services  has  shown  that  the 
political  heads  of  the  State  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 

1  Under  the  old  regime  in  the  French  service  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  keep  a  permanent  official  in  the  principal  embassies. 
He  was  the  expert  familiar  with  all  of  the  diplomatic  ques¬ 
tions,  upon  whom  the  ambassador  relied.  It  was  then  pos¬ 
sible  to  send  some  great  noble,  or  prince  of  the  blood,  to 
carry  on  the  social  and  purely  representative  functions  of  the 
service. 
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the  effective  cooperation  of  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  abroad.  And,  be  it  noted,  that  political  considera¬ 
tions  are  of  much  greater  relative  importance  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  European  countries  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case  with  the  United  States. 

In  truth,  the  President  is  often  forced  to  send  abroad 
men  who  are  not  in  harmony  with  his  own  ideals.  Lin¬ 
coln  sent  Cameron  to  Russia,  and  instances  abound  where 
diplomats  have  been  appointed  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble¬ 
some  rival  rather  than  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  a 
sympathetic  supporter. 

After  all,  it  is  only  in  a  few  posts  where  personal 
policies  or  party  politics  are  of  importance  in  I'elation 
to  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  and  even  in  these 
posts  we  repeat  the  statement  that  the  President  often 
has  little  real  opportunity  to  select  those  who  are  in  close 
political  communion  with  him.  This  is  shown  by  the 
frequency  with  which  President  Wilson  has  had  recourse 
to  special  emissaries — Dr.  Bayard  Hale,  Commissioner 
Lind,  and  especially  Colonel  E.  H.  House.  Possibly  the 
condition  which  we  have  been  discussing  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  resignations  of  many  of  the  men 
whom  President  Wilson  had  appointed — Ambassador 
Mayre  from  Petrograd,  Ambassador  Sharp  from  Paris, 
Minister  Page  from  Rome,  Minister  Van  Dyke  from  The 
Hague,  and  others. 

The  abuses  which  result  from  the  application  of  the 
political  appointment  system  to  Ambassadors  are  less 
than  in  the  case  of  Ministers  because  of  the  brighter 
light  of  publicity  which  beats  down  upon  appointments 
to  the  more  important  posts,  but  when  we  come  to  far-off 
States  of  second  rank,  the  abuses  of  the  political  appoint- 
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ment  system  become  glaring.  (See  Appendix  B  relative 
to  Santo  Domingo  investigation.) 

Even  if  the  merit  principle  should  be  applied  by  gen¬ 
eral  rule  to  all  posts,  the  President  could  still,  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Order,  recommend  for  appointment  any  distinguished 
citizen,  and  public  opinion  would  have  to  be  I'elied  upon 
in  each  instance  to  justify  the  exception.  But  the  ad¬ 
vantage  would  be  great  over  the  present  method,  be¬ 
cause  the  President  now  has  to  fight  to  resist  political 
pressure  seeking  those  appointments  and  sometimes  yields 
to  secure  needed  legislation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
such  exceptional  appointment  were  to  require  an  “overt 
act”  and  to  mean  a  departure  from  the  routine  publicaily 
indicated  by  the  special  order,  such  affirmative  action 
and  the  greater  publicity  would  safeguard  the  President, 
in  any  particular  instance  the  sacrifice  of  the  diplomatic 
post  may  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  quid  pro  quo  of  the 
needed  legislation;  but  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  result¬ 
ing  damage  to  the  foreign  service  is  in  the  long  run  a 
far  greater  loss  to  the  country  than  the  sum  total  of 
such  gains.  And  the  very  prospect  of  a  possible  political 
appointment  leads  to  political  blackmail.  The  necessary 
support  for  measures  of  recognized  value  can  at  times  be 
secured  only  at  the  price  of  political  barter  and  humili¬ 
ating  compromises.  If  the  President  were  protected 
against  these  blackmailers  and  against  this  political  pres¬ 
sure,  needed  measures  of  legislation  could  be  secured 
more  easily  on  their  merits,  or  if  not,  the  President  and 
party  leaders  would  be  forced  to  maintain  a  campaign  of 
education  to  bring  the  legislators  in  line  and  force  them 
to  enact  the  meritorious  legislation.  Such  a  course  is 
slow  and  painful,  and  the  Executive  will  naturally  prefer 
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the  shorter  and  less  laborious  path,  but  the  question  is 
whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  of  equal  benefit  to  democracy 
supposed  to  be  based  on  education  and  the  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  individual  citizens. 

The  processes  of  education  and  reform  are  slow,  and 
your  Committee  has  felt  that  its  recommendations  should 
be  limited  for  the  present  to  the  extension  of  the  merit 
promotion  principle  to  the  grade  of  Minister,  leaving 
Ambassadors  under  the  existing  system. 

When  it  has  become  the  rule  to  apply  the  merit  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  appointment  of  Ministers,  the  President  is 
certain  to  find  it  ever  increasingly  satisfactory  to  raise 
trusty  Ministers  to  the  grade  of  Ambassador  rather  than 
to  take  a  chance  with  an  untried  man. 

The  embassies  should  be  graded  in  salary.  It  is  hardly 
reasonable  that  an  Ambassador  to  Peru  should  be  on  the 
same  plane  with  our  representative  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  records  of  the  coun¬ 
selors  of  embassy  ( i .  e.,  our  highest  class  of  secretaries) 
and  certain  of  our  consuls  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
evidence  of  fitness  (or  rather  lack  of  it)  shown  in  the 
appended  material,  bearing  upon  the  qualifications  of 
certain  Ministers  appointed  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.1  If  any  further  argument  is  needed  let  a  compari¬ 
son  be  made  of  the  exceptional  appointments  in  the  con¬ 
sular  service  ( i .  e.,  those  authorized  by  Executive  Or¬ 
der)  with  those  obtained  through  the  application  of  the 
merit  principle. 

1  This  comparison  is  easily  done  by  reading  the  biographical 
statements  relative  to  the  counselors  in  the  Register  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  then  comparing  them  with  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  ministers  as  disclosed  in  Appendix  A. 
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The  power  to  appoint  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
consuls  is  specifically  given  in  the  Constitution  to  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Consequently  no  law  can  interfere  with  this 
grant.  Nevertheless  the  President  may,  by  Executive 
Order,  establish  regulations  in  the  nature  of  self-denying 
ordinances  governing  the  manner  of  the  exercise  of  the 
President’s  authority,  subject  of  course  to  revocation  and 
amendment  by  subsequent  Executive  Order.  Representa¬ 
tive  Rogers  has  made  a  valuable  suggestion  as  to  a 
method  by  which  the  merit  principle  of  promotion  might 
be  extended  to  the  appointment  of  Ministers  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  adequate  publicity,  (See  Representative  Rog¬ 
ers’  speech,  Congressional  Record.) 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  causes  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  application  of  the  merit  principle  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  is  the  impression  which  results  from  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  these  promotions  sometimes 
occur.  A  single  administration  may  make  several  pro¬ 
motions  of  the  same  individual,  so  that  he  seems  to  stand 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  light  of  its  political  protege. 
The  cause  of  these  rapid  promotions  is  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  good  men  leave  our  service  and  the  wholesale 
transfer  of  places  with  the  change  of  administration. 
When  an  adequate  increase  of  salary  has  been  made  and 
the  merit  principle  applied  to  the  promotions  of  secre¬ 
taries  to  Ministers,  we  may  expect  that  the  majority  of 
men  in  the  service  will  receive  promotion  under  the  Presi¬ 
dents  belonging  to  both  of  the  political  parties. 

A  striking  and  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  elimin¬ 
ating  politics  from  diplomatic  appointments  is  found  in 
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the  letters  of  Secretary  of  State  Hay,  appended  to  this 
discussion.  (Appendix  C.) 

Waste  Period 

There  is  another  advantage  in  the  political  rotation  of 
diplomatic  posts.  From  the  date  of  the  President’s  in¬ 
auguration  on  March  4  to  the  date  when  the  new  Am¬ 
bassador  actually  takes  charge  of  his  post  several  months 
elapse,  so  that  the  President  is  without  that  personal 
touch  and  political  communion  with  his  important  diplo¬ 
matic  officers  during  all  this  critical  period;  in  fact,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  most  needs  and  ought  to  have  their 
cooperation  in  shaping  the  political  action  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  abroad.  Furthermore,  from  the  date  of  the 
Presidential  election,  when  it  is  known  that  a  change  of 
administration  will  occur  on  the  succeeding  4th  of  March, 
the  old  incumbent  of  the  post  loses  a  great  part  of  his 
authority.  Officials  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited 
are  inclined  to  put  him  off  in  the  hope  of  a  more  favor¬ 
able  consideration  from  his  successor. 

But  if  it  were  believed  that  the  Ambassador  might 
remain  at  his  post,  he  could  continue  the  effective  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  during  the  transitory  months  from 
November  to  March.  This  additional  period  must  be 
added  to  the  delay  required  for  the  incumbent  to  reach 
his  post  to  obtain  the  total  of  the  months  of  vitiated  in¬ 
fluence  under  the  present  system.  The  following  table 
shows  the  period  of  what  we  may  call  “ambassadorial 
overhang  or  waste”: 
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“Ambassadorial  Waste” 

|  Table  of  the  embassies  filled  by  political  appointees,  show¬ 
ing  the  period  which  elapses  after  the  election  of  a  new 
President  of  the  opposite  party  until  the  actual  taking  over 
of  the  office  by  the  new  appointee.] 
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Dismissal  of  Men  Who  Have  Risen  to  Their  Posts  by 

Promotion 

Even  more  important  than  the  principle  of  appointing 
Ministers  by  promotion  from  the  grade  of  secretary  is 
the  recognition  of  the  need  to  retain  those  men  who  have 
once  received  such  promotion.1  At  present  some  of  the 
best  men  almost  prefer  to  decline  promotion  for  fear 
they  may  be  beheaded  with  a  change  of  administration. 
A  similar  situation  used  to  prevail  in  the  consular  service, 
when  the  consular  assistants  did  in  fact  prefer  to  re¬ 
main  at  that  grade  with  a  much  smaller  salary  rather 
than  acecpt  promotion,  because  consular  assistants  were 
protected  by  the  civil  service  and  were  only  removable 
for  cause. 

Promotion  of  Consuls  to  Ministers 

Some  objection  has  been  made  to  the  promotion  of 
consuls  to  Ministers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  con¬ 
suls  would  generally  prefer  to  remain  as  they  are;  in  any 
event,  until  the  diplomatic  service  pays  a  living  wage. 
Without  doubt  the  latter  reform  is  a  prerequisite  of  any 
real  improvement  in  our  diplomatic  service,  but  even 
when  that  is  secured  consuls  would  not  be  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  promotion  to  the  ministerial  post.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  consul’s  duties  relate 
exclusively  to  trade,  while  the  diplomat  concerns  himself 
about  affairs  of  state. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  nature  and 
qualifications  of  the  two  offices,  but  it  will  not  be  hazard- 

1  See  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Ridgely  Carter,  Appendix  D. 
This  letter  gives  the  facts  of  an  arbitrary  dismissal  under 
the  preceding  administration.  The  matter  gave  rise  to  some 
discussion  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
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ous  to  affirm  that  those  consuls-general  who  have  entered 
the  service  after  examination  and  received  promotion  on 
a  merit  basis  will  generally  be  found  to  have  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  both  offices  and  that  such  consuls  will  ordinari¬ 
ly  be  much  better  qualified  for  the  position  than  men  who 
have  had  no  professional  experience  in  either  branch  of 
the  service. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  the  discouragement  of 
secretaries  which  would  result  from  a  too  frequent  pro¬ 
motion  of  consuls  in  their  place.  When  the  salary  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  diplomatic  service  have  been  remedied,  the 
highest  grade  of  secretary  (counselors)  will  average 
much  higher  in  ability  than  at  present  and  they  will  be 
logically  selected  for  promotion.  Ministers  will  then  be 
recruited  from  secretaries,  with  recourse  in  exceptional 
instances,  to  the  other  branch  of  the  service. 

Appointment  to  the  Grade  of  Minister  and  not  to 
Specific  Posts 

It  has  been  urged  by  certain  officials  familiar  with  the 
practical  workings  of  our  foreign  service  that  appoint¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  the  grade  of  Minister,  so  that 
the  Department  of  State  might  transfer  a  Minister  from 
post  to  post  as  the  requirements  of  the  service  dictate. 

Even  under  the  present  system  of  the  political  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ministers  this  rule  would  help  to  improve 
the  service  because  incompetent  men  could  be  relegated 
to  the  posts  where  they  would  be  least  harmful  to  the 
service.  One  of  the  officials  who  urged  this  reform  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  President  was  most  loyal  to  his  friends 
and  would  not  now  send  in  the  name  of  a  Minister  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  to  have  him  transferred  because  that 
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would  draw  public  attention  and  cast  a  stigma  on  his 
appointee,  but  if  this  rule  were  adopted  the  Minister  could 
be  quietly  transferred.  To  this  it  may  be  objected  that 
after  the  extension  of  the  merit  principle  to  Ministers, 
the  department  could  use  such  a  power  as  this  to  force 
Ministers  out  of  the  service  by  unjust  and  uncongenial 
or  too  frequent  transfers,  entailing  financial  sacrifices. 
All  opportunity  for  injustice  in  politics  will  never  be 
entirely  eliminated,  but  we  may  trust  that  such  abuse  of 
power  would  be  very  rare. 

It  might  be  possible  to  restrict  this  liberty  of  transfer 
by  appointing  Ministers  to  two  or  more  classes  enjoying 
different  salaries. 

Transfers  from  the  Consular  to  the  Diplomatic  Service 

The  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  voluntary  transfer 
for  those  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  is  im- 
portant  to  establish  the  closest  cooperation  and  sympathy 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  service.  Such  a  system 
is  followed  by  the  French,  Japanese,  and  Spanish  sys¬ 
tems,  and  in  the  Latin-American  States  generally. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  exceptions.  In 
both  countries  the  reason  for  the  separation  has  hitherto 
been  mainly  financial,  since  the  diplomatic  posts  in  these 
great  democracies  are  the  prizes  of  rich  men  who  can 
afford  to  serve  for  nothing  and  spend  their  money  in 
maintaining  their  official  position. 

When  this  unjust  and  inefficient  condition  is  remedied 
the  artificial  barrier  between  the  services  will  be  removed. 
It  will  be  also  necessary  to  overcome  the  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  persists  in  Anglo-American  communities 
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that  consuls  have  nothing  to  do  with  affairs  of  state,  and 
are  limited  in  their  activities  to  purely  commercial 
interests. 

After  the  extension  of  the  merit  system  to  all  diplo¬ 
matic  positions  and  the  establishment  of  adequate  sal¬ 
aries,  transfers  would  still  be  comparatively  rare,  since 
the  candidate  will  have  chosen  originally  the  career  to 
which  his  inclinations  drew  him.  Once  the  right  of 
transfer  is  recognized,  the  special  prestige  of  the  consular 
service  in  the  United  States  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
diplomatic,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  French  service. 
Then  a  first-class  consul  who  knows  he  is  in  every  sense 
the  equal  of  his  diplomatic  colleague  will  not  be  made  to 
feel  the  injustice  of  a  lesser  social  consideration. 

Promotion  of  Consuls  from  Grade  to  Grade 

An  examination  of  the  promotions  in  the  consular  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  last  few  years  shows  few  exceptions  to  the 
grade-to-grade  promotions.  Certain  of  the  apparent  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  made  in  the  justifiable  desire  to  correct  pre¬ 
vious  injustices  where,  for  example,  certain  Mexican  con¬ 
suls  were  retained  for  long  periods  at  their  posts  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  appointing  new  consuls  and  there¬ 
by  recognizing  the  new  Government  in  Mexico.  There 
is  no  rule  more  important  for  the  harmony  and  good  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  than  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  all  officers  will  be  promoted  from  grade  to  grade 
after  a  reasonable  period  in  each  grade.  Such  a  rule  does 
not  obviate  a  limited  opportunity  for  favoritism  and  the 
exercise  of  political  influence,  but  it  is  a  guarantee  which 
reduces  the  effects  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  consuls  in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  career  be  not  left  for  a  long  period  at  the 
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same  post.  The  service  benefits  from  a  reasonably  rapid 
transfer  from  post  to  post. 

Not  less  frequently  than  once  in  three  years  the  consul 
should  spend  six  months  in  this  country  and  get  in  touch 
with  American  affairs  and  policies.  Once  in  the  course 
of  his  official  career,  perhaps  oftener,  he  should  be  de¬ 
tailed  at  the  State  Department  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
more  to  get  in  closest  touch  with  his  hierarchical  chiefs 
and  to  keep  the  officials  and  bureaucrats  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  rejuvenated  through  contact  with  the  active  men 
of  the  field  service. 

In  the  main  we  may  assume  that  the  department  has 
tried  to  observe  these  suggestions,  and  it  might  not  be 
wise  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  officials  by  too  rigid  regula¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  as  was  said  above,  some  consuls  were 
retained  unduly  at  their  posts  in  Mexico  because  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  not  willing  to  recognize  the  de  facto 
Government  as  would  have  resulted  from  the  request  for 
the  grant  of  the  exequatur  of  a  new  consul.  It  might  be 
helpful  for  Congress  to  require  the  department  to  publish 
a  tabular  statement  showing  the  length  of  time  each  con¬ 
sul  and  secretary  remained  at  his  post,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  length  of  service  at  the  last  post.  Such  pub¬ 
licity  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful.  The  table  might  be 
submitted  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  annually,  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings  relative  to  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  appropriation  bill. 

Efficiency  Records 

The  establishment  of  the  efficiency  records  in  both 
branches  of  the  service  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
facilitating  the  promotion  of  good  officers. 
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Everything  that  is  learned  about  a  consul,  whether  it 
is  in  his  favor  or  otherwise,  is  entered  in  this  record. 
Asked  if  it  was  fair  to  the  men  concerned  since  they 
were  not  permitted  to  see  the  book,  the  reply  was  that 
in  practice  there  was  no  injustice  because  consuls  were 
informed  of  any  complaints  or  allegations  made  against 
them  and  their  explanations  or  answers  were  placed  in 
the  records.  In  some  instances  a  complaint  would  be 
sent  to  the  inspector  or  superior  officer  for  report, 
as  it  is  evident  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  send  the  complaint  to  the  man  himself. 1 

In  this  way  those  in  charge  of  the  official  records  can 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  charge.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  have  an  effective  system  of  official  records  open  to 
any  large  number  of  persons  for  inspection.  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  consular  service  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  State  Department  are  able  to  use  these  official  records 
only  because  of  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  the  men  in  the  field,  and  especially  through  their 
contact  with  the  men  in  the  Department.  Of  first  im¬ 
portance  are  the  regular  reports  of  the  consular  in¬ 
spectors,  required  by  law  to  inspect  each  consular  office 
at  least  once  in  two  years. 

Consular  Inspectors 

The  recent  appropriation  act  for  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  service  has  provided  for  an  increased  force  of 

1  Mr.  Carr  did  not  indicate  this  reason,  but  certain  evidently 
unfounded  complaints  if  sent  to  a  faithful  officer  might  worry 
him,  from  the  fear  that  credence  might  be  given  them.  The 
inspector  or  superior  officer,  knowing  the  man,  could  brush 
such  unjustifiable  complaints  aside  without  troubling  the 
equanimity  of  the  officer  concerned. 
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consular  inspectors — seven.  One  of  these  should  always 
be  stationed  in  the  Department  of  State.  Consular  in¬ 
spectors  have  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  con¬ 
sular  system,  more  in  the  way  of  helpful  constructive 
suggestions  than  through  inquisitorial  criticisms  of  er¬ 
rors.  The  work  is  most  trying  and  deserves  a  higher 
salary;  $8,000  at  least.  Consuls-general  should  be  de¬ 
tailed  to  this  duty  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years, 
after  which  the  inspector  should  return  to  some  consular 
post  or  be  detailed  for  work  in  the  department. 

Appointment  without  Examination  of  Employees  in  the 
State  Department. 

When  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  Executive  Order  of 
June  27,  1906,  required,  that  the  appointment  of  consuls 
should  be  as  a  result  of  examination,  a  special  exemption 
was  made  of  employes  in  the  State  Department  as 
follows : 

Persons  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  salaries  of  two  thousand  dollars  or  upward 
shall  be  eligible  for  promotion,  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  efficiency  as  shown  in  the  service,  to  any  grade 
of  the  consular  service  above  Class  8  of  consuls. 

Similarly,  when  President  Taft  extended  the  merit 
principle  to  the  appointment  of  diplomatic  secretaries, 
his  Executive  Order  of  November  26,  1909,  provided  that: 

To  persons  employed  in  the  Department  of  State 
at  salaries  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  or  more,  the 
preceding  rule  shall  not  apply  and  they  may  be 
appointed,  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  efficiency,  to 
any  grade  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  purpose  of  these  exceptions  was  to  make  it  pos- 
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sible  to  appoint  faithful  employees  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  positions  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service, 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  requirement  of  taking  an 
examination  like  a  novice.  The  spirit  of  the  provision  re¬ 
quired  that  these  appointments  should  come  as  a  reward 
of  long  and  faithful  service.  Unfortunately,  this  rule 
opens  the  door  for  the  spoilsman.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Administration,  Secretary  Bryan,  we  are  informed, 
appointed  men  in  the  foreign  service  to  make  places  in 
the  State  Department  for  “deserving  Democrats”  and, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  are  instances  where  these 
latter  were  afterwards  appointed  to  the  field  service. 

If  the  benefit  of  this  restriction  should  be  confined  to 
those  employees  in  the  State  Department  who  have  enter¬ 
ed  the  service  through  examination,  or  else  have  served 
for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years,  all  of  the  advantage 
could  be  retained  without  leaving  the  opportunity  for 
abuse  which  it  now  affords. 

Appointment  of  the  Representatives  on  International 
Commissions  and  Conferences 

One  of  the  worst  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  is  our  habit  of  appointing  “lame  ducks,”  second- 
rate  politicians  and  other  incompetents,  to  important 
positions  of  international  commissions  or  as  delegates 
to  international  conferences.  The  other  civilized  nations 
as  a  rule  appoint  their  governmental  expert  and  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  representatives  to  these  positions,  with 
the  consequence  that  their  representatives  grow  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  acquire  a  larger  confidence  and  recognition  from 
their  fellow  citizens. 
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One  has  only  to  read  through  the  hearings  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committees  and  examine  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Boundary  Commissions  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  to  appreciate  how  futile  is  our  own 
system  compared  with  the  more  business-like  course 
adopted  in  other  countries.  It  is  not  intended  to  cast 
any  aspersions  on  those  who  have  presided  over  the  work 
of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  but  the  discus¬ 
sions  before  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  those  selected  had  no  particular  competence  for 
the  work  undertaken  nor  that  they  have  handled  it  effi¬ 
ciently.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  different  is  the  case 
of  the  International  Boundary  Commission  with  Canada, 
which  has  been  under  the  charge  of  experts  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service. 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE 

Salaried  Vice-Consuls 

The  recent  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation 
Bill  provides  for  150  salaried  vice-consuls,  who  are  to  be 
used  to  replace  foreigners  now  serving  as  consular  agents 
and  to  fill  the  places  of  certain  consular  clerks  where  it 
has  hitherto  been  necessary  to  employ  a  foreigner. 1  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  foreigners  will  be  swept  out  of 
the  service,  but  the  employment  of  any  but  American 
citizens  will  hereafter  be  exceptional,  and  will  be  due  to 
the  peculiar  merits  of  each  case,  and  not  forced  upon 
the  Department  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  which  has 

1  Although  not  specifically  mentioned  this  is  covered  under 
the  amount  appropriated  for  salaries  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Appropriation  Bill  of  March  3,  1919. 
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made  it  necessary  hitherto  to  rely  upon  foreigners  in 
many  instances  where  the  Department  has  felt  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  employ  Americans. 

The  war  has  shown  how  important  it  is  to  have  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  corps  composed  entirely  of 
American  citizens,  and  the  struggle  for  trade  expansion 
which  is  coming  in  the  next  few  years,  may  make  it  of 
increasing  importance.  Nevertheless,  all  the  other  ser¬ 
vices  employ  foreigners  in  certain  secondary  posts,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  commend  the  excellent  work  of  many 
of  the  foreigners  who  have  helped  to  carry  on  our  ser¬ 
vices.  Everything  considered,  the  Committee  must  com¬ 
mend  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  State  Department 
in  furthering  this  great  reform  of  the  almost  complete 
Americanization  of  the  service. 

The  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  vice-consuls  in 
the  near  future  will  afford  the  State  Department  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  extend  the  examination  and  merit  principle 
to  their  selection,  and  it  is  hoped  that  certain  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  this  report  in  regard  to 
the  examinations  and  in  particular  the  holding  of  ex¬ 
aminations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  adopted. 1 

Salaried  vice-consuls  have  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  the  consular  examinations,  and 
further  information  will  be  found  in  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


1  The  Committee  has  learned  that  the  Department  of  State 
proposes  to  select  the  salaried  vice-consuls  by  examinations, 
according  to  the  method  now  employed  for  consuls.  In  fact 
it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  last  two  grades  of  consuls, 
so  that  the  consuls  will  begin  with  the  grade  carrying  a 
salary  of  $3,000. 
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Consular  Clerks 

In  the  discussion  above  regarding  the  improvement  of 
the  system  of  examinations,  it  was  recommended  that 
consular  clerks  be  appointed  after  written  examinations 
to  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  civil  service 
examinations  are  now  held.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  obtain  consular  clerks  because  of  the 
small  salaries  paid.  Very  few  Americans  would  go 
abroad  to  take  such  positions  unless  they  had  independ¬ 
ent  means  and  were  interested  in  the  work  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officer.  The  consequence  has  been  that  consular 
clerks  were  largely  recruited  from  foreigners  and  appli¬ 
cants  whom  the  principal  officer  had  prevailed  upon  to 
make  application. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  impossible  to  build  up  a 
permanent  body  of  American  officials.  This  unfortunate 
situation  has  been  remedied  by  the  recent  appropriation 
referred  to  above,  for  150  salaried  vice-consuls,  who 
can  be  used  in  part  to  fill  clerical  positions  in  certain 
of  the  more  important  consulates  where  Americans  only 
should  be  employed.  It  is  expected  that  these  salaried 
vice-consuls  may  look  forward  to  promotion  up  through 
the  service,  and  in  this  way  the  positions  of  consular 
clerks  then  filled  by  vice-consuls  will  become  the  stepping 
stones  to  the  higher  positions. 

It  is  likewise  desirable  that  the  positions  of  consular 
clerks  should  be  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis  in  so  far 
as  they  are  to  be  filled  by  salaried  vice-consuls.  There 
are  many  men  well  adapted  to  clerical  positions  who  have 
not  the  qualities  necessary  to  rise  higher  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  or  consular  service.  Such  men,  after  they  receive 
their  positions  through  examination,  should  be  assured 
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of  reasonable  advance  in  salary  as  a  reward  for  faithful 
service. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  that  these  consular 
clerks  should  likewise  be  obtained  through  examinations 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations  are  now  held.  Unless  this  is  done  the  filling 
of  these  positions  will  continue  to  be  on  the  same  unsatis¬ 
factory  basis  as  at  present. 

RECLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Consuls  and  Consuls-General 

When  the  Act  of  April  15,  1906,  reorganizing  the  con¬ 
sular  service  and  establishing  several  grades  of  consuls 
and  consuls-general  was  discussed  by  Congress,  it  was 
recommended  to  limit  the  number  of  consuls-general  in 
each  country,  but  this  was  not  considered  feasible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  political  influence  of  the  incumbents  who 
would  have  defeated  the  adoption  of  the  law  if  it  had 
carried  a  personal  demotion  for  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  them. 

Later  Acts  (Feb.  5,  1915)  have  helped  to  remedy  this 
anomaly  but  even  now,  certain  consuls-general  are  re¬ 
ceiving  smaller  salaries  than  the  consuls  in  certain 
cities.  The  Director  of  the  Consular  Service  has  a 
plan  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  eliminate  these  incon¬ 
sistencies.  Such  a  result  is  desirable,  so  that  consuls 
may  look  forward  to  receiving  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  consul-general. 

Counselor  of  Embassy 

The  State  Department  in  hearings  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  recommended  the  adoption  of 
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the  grade  of  Counselor  of  Embassy,  to  correspond  with 
the  practice  of  other  services.  For  some  reason  Con¬ 
gress  was  not  willing  to  establish  this  grade,  but  later 
permitted  the  designation  of  first  secretaries  as  coun¬ 
selors.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  grade  of  coun¬ 
selor  does  now  exist.  The  situation  is  somewhat  anal¬ 
ogous  to  that  of  ambassador  in  the  Italian  service. 
Italy  has  not  created  the  grade  of  ambassador  but  min¬ 
isters  are  given  the  designation  of  ambassador. 

Consular  Trade  Assistants 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  Director  Carr  explained  the  need  of  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  economic  assistants.  Congress  did  not  make 
the  appropriations  for  these  officers  by  that  title,  but 
the  appropriations  for  the  consular  service  included 
$125,000,  for  twenty-five  officers,  who  may  be  used  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  these  economic  assistants.  Their 
functions  will  be  to  assist  the  consuls  as  experts  in  trade 
relations,  to  gather  information  and  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  all  the  economic  details  of  the  particular 
country  to  which  they  are  assigned.  This  matter  and 
that  relating  to  the  status  of  foreign  agents  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  (commercial  attaches)  can  best 
be  discussed  when  we  take  up  the  relations  of  the  two 
departments  in  regard  to  the  gathering  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  commercial  information. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF  A  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

ANNUAL 

The  publication  of  an  annual  report  of  our  foreign 
service  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  officials  and 
others.  Great  Britain  has  its  “Foreign  Office  List  and 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Year  Book”  which  gives  all 
the  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  diplomatic  service, 
regulations  governing  the  award  of  pensions,  list  of  the 
members  of  the  service  with  biographical  sketches, 
maps  showing  the  location  of  legations  and  consulates, 
list  of  treaties,  and  other  important  information.  France 
has  its  “Annuaire  Diplomatique  et  Consulaire”  which 
furnishes  similar  information.  At  the  present  time  the 
Department  of  State  publishes  diplomatic  and  consular 
lists  and  the  “Register  of  the  Department  of  State” 
which  give  a  portion  of  this  information,  but  it  is  not 
complete.  If  the  Department  of  State  does  not  care  to 
undertake  the  work  of  getting  out  such  an  annual,  some 
association  should  undertake  the  task.  The  present 
regulations  for  the  consular  service  and  the  instructions 
to  diplomatic  officers  should  also  be  rewritten  and  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged.1  The  present  edition  of  the  “Con¬ 
sular  Regulations”  is  that  issued  by  Secretary  Olney  in 
1896.  This  publication  is  now  out  of  print  and  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  American  consulates  it 
has  become  difficult  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies. 

SALARIES  AND  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  STATE 

Salaries 

We  should  never  forget  that  the  keynote  of  foreign 
service  is  the  personality  of  those  in  control;  that  is, 
the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  number 
and  quality  of  these  men  depend  very  largely  upon  the 

1  An  appropriation  for  this  purpose  has  been  made,  but 
the  work  has  been  delayed. 
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generosity  of  the  appropriations  which  Congress  makes 
for  their  salaries. 

One  of  the  consuls  whom  we  interviewed  remarked: 
“A  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  improve  our  foreign  service  until  we 
strengthen  the  personnel  of  the  State  Department.” 
Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  consuls  returning  to 
Washington  from  work  in  the  field  than  to  find  that  the 
men  who  direct  and  supervise  them  lack  vision  or  com¬ 
prehension.  A  lamentable  situation  results  from  the 
pressure  of  work.  The  big  men  in  the  Department  are 
so  overloaded  with  work  that  they  have  hardly  time 
to  see  a  visiting  consul,  and  naturally  he  feels  dis¬ 
couraged  when  he  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  impart 
the  information  he  brings  from  his  own  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience. 

Congress  has  consistently  and  persistently  failed  to 
provide  for  the  control  and  direction  of  our  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  by  making  appropriations  which  correspond  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  importance  of  the  foreign  service  and  the 
resources  of  the  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
first  requisite  to  improve  the  situation  is  an  adequate  in¬ 
crease  in  salaries  of  the  officials  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Your  Committee  asked  the  Department  of  State  to 
lend  its  assistance  by  preparing  some  tables  which 
would  make  the  facts  of  the  situation  clear.1 

1  The  tables  relate  to  the  appropriations  for  salaries  of  the 
Department  of  State,  since  this  is  the  first  consideration  for 
the  improvement  of  the  service.  For  the  sake  of  complete¬ 
ness  other  tables,  given  in  Appendix  J,  show  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  total  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
in  the  appended  material  will  also  be  found  those  relating  to 
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The  ridiculously  low  salaries  paid  in  the  Department  of  State 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


SALARIES  OP  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES  OF  TIIE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


1S75 

Secretary  of  State . $8,000 

1898 

$8,000 

[Counselor]  Under  Secre- 
tary  of  State . 

— 

— 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

3,500 

4,500 

Second  Asst.  Secretary  of 

3,500 

3,500 

Third  Asst.  Secretary  of 
State  . 

3,500 

3,500 

190S 

1913 

1918 

$12,000 

$12,000 

$12,000 

. — 

7,500 

7,500 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,500 

4,500 

4.500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

Director  of  the  Consular 

Service  . 

Chief  Clerk  . 

Solicitor  . 

Assistant  Solicitors  . 

Drafting  Officers . 

Chiefs  of  Bureau . 

Translators  . 

Private  Secretary  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State . 

Law  Clerks  . 

Clerk  to  Secretary  of  State 

Assistant  Law  Clerk . 

1  Clerks  of  the  fourth  class.  . 

I  Clerks  of  the  third  class. . 
Clerks  of  the  second  class. . 
Clerks  of  the  first  class.  . .  . 
Clerks  of  the  $1,000  class.  . 
Clerks  of  the  $900  class. .  . 

Telegraph  operator . 

Lithographer . 


2,500 

2,500 

3,000 

— 

3,500 

4,500 

— 

— 

3,000 

— 

— 

— 

2,400 

2,100  $2,100 

2,300 

— 

2,100 

2,100 

_ 

2,400 

2,500 

— 

— 

2,500 

— 

1,200 

1,800 

— 

— 

1,500 

1,800 

l,S0O 

1,800 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

— 

1,400 

1,400 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

— 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

900 

900 

— 

1,200 

— 

— 

1,200 

— 

4,500 

4,500 

3,000 

3,000 

5,000 

5.000 

3,000 

$2,500 

3,000 

— 

2,500 

4,500 

$2,100  4,500 

2.100 

2,300 

2,100 

2,100 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,500 

1,800 

1,800 

1,500 

1,500 

1,800 

1,800 

1,600 

1,600 

1,400 

1,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

900 

the  field  service,  i.e.,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service.  The  second 
great  need  of  the  service  as  a  whole  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  increase  the 
salaries  in  the  diplomatic  branch.  Everything  considered,  the  consular 
service  may  be  said  to  have  fared  best  of  the  three. 
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It  is  not  the  figures  of  the  salary,  but  what  it  will 
purchase,  that  is  significant.  The  following  table  is 
arranged  to  show  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  the 
salaries  paid  at  certain  dates  as  compared  with  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  salaries  paid  the  same  officials 
in  1898.  In  other  words,  it  shows  how  his  real  salary 
situation  at  each  of  those  dates  compared  with  what  it 
was  in  18981 : 


‘This  year  (1898)  was  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison 
because  it  was  the  year  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  that  it  is 
one  of  the  ten-year  periods  dating  back  from  1918.  In  Ap¬ 
pendix  I  will  be  found  supplementary  tables  showing  the  cost 
of  living  (Table  V),  retail  prices  of  certain  articles  of  food 
on  November  15,  1918,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  (Table  V-a). 
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  MEASURED 
IN  ACTUAL  PURCHASING  POWER  COMPARED  WITH  PURCHASING  POWER  IN  1898 

1S75  1898  190S  1913  1918 

Secretary  of  State . $4,624.00  $8,000.00  $S, 406.00  $7,944.00  $4,200.00 

[Counselor]  Under  Secretary 
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The  table  immediately  following  looks  at  the  same 
facts  from  another  angle.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
present  salary  of  each  official  would  have  to  be  in  order 
to  place  him  in  as  good  a  position  as  that  he  held  in 
previous  years,  that  is,  so  as  to  give  him  an  equivalent 
purchasing  power.1 

SALARIES  NECESSARY  IN  1918  TO  GIVE  PURCHASING 
POWER  EQUIVALENT  TO  THE  PURCHASING 
POWER  OF  SALARIES  IN  1898. 

Secretary  of  State  .  $22,232.00 

[Counselor]  Under  Secretary  of  State....  20,842.50 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State .  12,505.50 

Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State .  9,726.50 

Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State .  9,726.50 

Director  of  the  Consular  Service .  9,726.50 

Chief  Clerk .  6,947.50 

Chiefs  of  Bureau .  5,835.90 

Solicitor  .  9,726.50 

Assistant  Solicitors  . $6,947.50-  8,337.00 

Drafting  Officers  .  6,947.50-  12,505.50 

Translators .  5,835.90 

Private  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  State. .  6,669.60 

Law  Clerks .  6,947.50 

Clerk  to  Secretary  of  State .  3,334.80 

Assistant  Law  Clerk  .  4,168.50 

Clerks  of  the  fourth  class .  5,002.20 

Clerks  of  the  third  class  .  4,446.40 

Clerks  of  the  second  class  .  3,890.60 

Clerks  of  the  first  class  .  3,334.80 

Clerks  of  the  $1000  class  .  2,779.00 

Clerks  of  the  $900  class .  2,501.10 

1  Tables  V  and  V-a  given  in  Appendix  J  show  how  this  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  calculated. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  salaries  of 
British  officials  with  those  in  the  Department  of  State. 

SALARIES  OF  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  OFFICE  OFFICIALS 
IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  UNITED  KINGDOM 

1917-18  (in  dollars). 

United  States  United  Kingdom 


Secretary  of  State . 

$12,000.00 

$24,300.00 

Under  Secretary  of  State. . . . 

7,500.00 

12,150.00 

Director  of  the  Consular  Serv¬ 
ice  (Controller  of  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Consular  Affairs) .  . 

4,500.00 

4,981.50 

Chief  Clerk  . 

3,000.00 

5,710.00 

Solicitor  (Legal  Adviser) .... 

5,000.00 

5,832.00 

Chief,  Rolls  and  Library 
(Librarian  and  Keeper  of 
the  Papers)  . 

2,100.00 

4,860.00 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Accounts 
(Chief  Accountant)  . 

2,300.00 

2,546.64 

(The  title  in  parenthesis  is  that  of  the  British  official.) 

The  tables  given  above  show  how  the  salaries  of  the 
individual  officer  and  clerk  have  remained  stationary 
with  a  real  decline  in  actual  purchasing  power.  The 
table  which  follows  gives  the  total  appropriations  for 
salaries  and  shows  some  increase  in  the  latter  period, 
but  this  apparent  increase  is  due  to  the  larger  number 
of  persons  employed  and  disappears  entirely  when  we 
examine  the  average  salary  paid  officials  and  clerks. 
The  true  situation  is  revealed  in  the  last  line,  which 
gives  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  salary. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SALARIES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE,  WITH  PURCHASING  POWER  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  1898. 

1875  1898  1908  1913  1918 

Appropriations 

for  salaries. .  .$106,920  $120,020  $236,600  $312,544  $605,686 


Appropriations 
per  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  national 
wealth  .  2,889 


1,428  1,609  1,578  2,656 


Total  salaries  of 
officers  and 
clerks  . 


88,900  115,300  252,900  333,900  426,600 


Average  salary 
of  officers  and 
clerks1  .  1,743 


1,647 


1,523 


1,636  1,562 


Purchasing  Pow¬ 
er  of  Average 
Salary  of  Offi¬ 
cers  and  Clerks 

on  basis  of  1898  1,007  1,647  1,074  1,083  546 


1  See  Note  of  Explanation  in  Table  X-c  (Appendix  J)  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  State.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  are  wide  discrepancies  between  the  figures  for  “Ap¬ 
propriations  for  Salaries”  and  those  for  “Total  Salaries  for 
Officers  and  Clerks.”  In  1918  the  salaries  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  temporary  employes  are  not  included.  In  other  years 
the  figures  of  the  totals  of  salaries  will  vary  more  or  less 
according  to  the  turnover  among  the  employes.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  average  salary  is  more  accurate  than  the 
totals  of  salaries;  and  that,  when  converted  into  purchasing 
power,  it  affords  a  useful  index  to  the  level  of  salaries  in 
the  Department. 
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While  the  salary  scale  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
stationary — more  truly,  we  should  say,  allowed  to  de¬ 
crease  in  purchasing  power — the  natural  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  United  States  have  increased  enor¬ 
mously.  This  favorable  condition  of  our  country  supplies 
two  grounds  for  an  increase  of  appropriations  for  the 
salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State, 
which  means  the  main  expense  of  directing  and  super¬ 
vising  our  foreign  service.  The  first  is  the  capacity  of 
the  country  to  make  larger  appropriations  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  the  larger  stake  that  we,  as  a  richer  people,  have  in 
foreign  affairs.  For,  with  every  increase  in  wealth, 
comes  an  increased  need  of  an  efficient  foreign  service 
to  protect  us  from  the  intrigues  born  of  cupidity  and 
jealousy. 

ESTIMATED  NATIONAL  WEALTH  OF  UNITED  STATES. 


Total  Wealth 

Population 

Per  Capita  Wealth 

1875 

$36,855,259,000 

43,951,000 

$838.55 

1898 

83,910,384,200 

72,947,000 

1150.29 

1908 

147,421,641,503 

88,958,527 

1657.56 

1913 

197,818,428,486 

97,028,497 

2038.76 

1918 

228,239,071,090 

105,253,300 

2168.47 

The  increased  importance  to  the  United  States  of  the 
foreign  service  and  of  the  interests  it  is  called  upon  to 
watch  over  is  also  indicated  by  the  increase  in  our  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  travel,  and  communications.  The  ta¬ 
bles  which  follow  have  been  arranged  to  supply  this 
information. 
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In  the  following  table  giving  the  volume  of  work 
transacted  by  the  Department  of  State  we  find  a  direct 
reflection  of  this  increased  importance  of  international 
relations. 
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VOLUME  OF  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 


Number  of  Communications  Received  Annually  by  Bureaus. 


Bureau  of  Indexes 

Foreign  Trade 

Division  of 

and  Archives 

Adviser’s  Office 

Passport  Control 

1908. 

9,740 

1,700 

1909. 

10,706 

2,280 

1910. 

14,974 

1,490 

1911. 

21,724 

1,080 

1912. 

65,403 

20,206 

1,220 

1913. 

70,059 

21,999 

1,430 

1914. 

112,190 

23,138 

3,717 

1915. 

106,372 

18,857 

6,783 

1916. 

139,109 

12,641 

8,570 

1917. 

159,162 

12,624 

10,000 

1918. 

234,753 

13,232 

18,550 

Another  indication  of  this  increase  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  table  of  growth  of  the  personnel  of  the 
number  of  officers  and  employes  of  the  Department  of 
State.  But,  here  again,  lack  of  appropriations  has  kept 
down  what  should  have  been  a  normal  rate  of  increase 
in  the  personnel.1 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

1875  1898  1908  1913  1918 

Total  officers  and  clerks. .. .  51  70  166  205  288 


Other  employes .  17  19  58  42  57 

Temporary  officers  and 

employes  .  . .  ...  ...  363 


Total  .  68  89  224  247  708 


1  In  the  Appendix  J  will  be  found  further  tables  regarding 
the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  State  (Table  XHI-a)  and 
the  personnel  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  (Table  VH-b). 
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When  we  compare  the  departmental  appropriations  of 
the  United  States  with  those  of  other  countries  in 
the  normal  year  (1913)  just  before  the  war,  we  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  both  as  regards  actual 
expenditures  and  on  the  basis  of  national  wealth. 

DEPARTMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  1913. 

Appropriation  per 
Total  billion 

Appropriation  dollars  of  wealth 


United  States  .  $396,486.98  $2,002.45 

United  Kingdom .  506,226.16  6,327.82 

France  .  492,430.24  8,639.12 

Germany  .  765,013.84  10,200.18 


To  sum  up  the  information  derived  from  these  tables 
it  is  evident: 

1.  That  since  1898  there  has  been  no  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  paid,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
2.79  times — almost  tripled.  Otherwise  expressed,  the 
actual  or  purchasing  value  of  the  salaries  now  paid  are 
about  one-third  of  what  they  were  in  1898,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  war  in  which  this  country  was  engaged. 

2.  That  the  volume  of  business  of  the  Department 
and  the  importance  of  the  matters  dealt  with  has  in¬ 
creased  tremendously.  This  alone  should  bring  higher 
compensation  since  it  imposes  a  greater  responsibility 
upon  the  officials  of  the  Department  and  subjects  them 
to  a  severer  strain. 

3.  That  the  officers  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  are 
very  much  higher  paid  than  the  corresponding  officials 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

4.  That  the  amount  appropriated  and  expended  for 
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the  Department  of  State  is  now  less  per  billion  dollars 
of  national  wealth  than  it  was  in  1875,  and  it  is  also  less 
in  proportion  to  the  national  wealth  than  the  pre-war 
expenditures  of  France,  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 

Political  Appointments 

In  addition  to  making  provision  for  adequate  salaries 
it  is  equally  important  to  perfect  the  machinery  for 
selecting  and  promoting  those  who  are  ablest  among 
the  officers.  In  the  first  place  political  appointments 
should  be  limited  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  one 
other  official,  who  replaces  him  in  his  absence.1 

John  Hay  has  vividly  portrayed  the  disheartening 
scramble  for  patronage  which  takes  place  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  whenever  there  is  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
ministration.  (Appendix  C.)  The  retention  of  several 
political  appointees  in  the  Department  has  a  bad  effect. 
If  the  political  positions  were  limited  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  making 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Second  and  Third 
Assistant  Secretaries  non-political  officers,  there  would 
be  a  great  gain  for  the  whole  service.  At  the  present 


1  The  recent  appropriation  bill  has  given  the  Counselor  of 
the  Department  of  State  the  title  of  “Under  Secretary  of 
State”  to  conform  to  the  usage  of  other  countries.  It  would 
be  of  advantage  if  this  officer  could  have  a  permanent  status. 
In  that  event  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  replaced  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  when  absent,  so  that  there 
should  always  be  a  political  officer  acting  as  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  the  officer  having  the  expert  knowledge  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Department,  and  he  might  have  under  him  the  Solici¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  State,  or  some  other  officer  who 
could  fill  this  expert  position  when  he  was  on  a  vacation  or 
otherwise  absent  from  his  post. 
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time,  the  need  of  some  such  rule  is  so  great  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  these  offices  to  become  quasi-permanent 
and  expert.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Adee 
has  held  his  position  for  a  long  period  in  spite  of 
changes  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  Department. 
The  present  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is  a  regular 
member  of  the  diplomatic  service,  who  served  as  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Republican  admin¬ 
istrations.  This  would  only  leave  the  Counselor  (Under 
Secretary  of  State),  and  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  as  political  offices.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  continuing  the  evil 
precedent  of  preceding  administrations,  passes  upon 
all  appointments  before  they  are  made.  The  Committee 
is  informed  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  classi¬ 
fied  service  nor  with  any  appointment  once  made  but 
that  he  is  consulted  before  new  appointments.1 


1Very  often  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  is  a 
scion  of  politics,  and  forced  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
influential  members  of  Congress.  Credible  reports  of  several 
such  appointments  under  this  and  the  preceding  administra¬ 
tions  have  reached  the  Committee.  Usually  in  these  instances 
it  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  who  suggested  his  man — a  suggestion  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  was  likely  to  listen  to,  since  he  must  depend 
upon  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  help  him  secure 
the  adoption  of  important  treaties  and  legislation.  The  worst 
of  this  system  of  supervisors  of  politics  is  the  constant  change 
of  the  supervisor.  If  he  could  be  permitted  to  stay  a  few 
years  at  his  post  even  a  rudimentary  patriotism  would  com¬ 
pel  him  to  work  to  secure  an  efficient  personnel  in  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  he  would  be  heartily  sick  of  the  consequences 
of  the  system  he  was  delegated  to  perpetuate.  Unfortunately, 
he  is  often  replaced  before  his  education  is  half  completed, 
and  before  he  sees  the  evil  consequences  of  allowing  political 
considerations  to  determine  the  choice  of  men  who  must 
watch  over  the  vital  interests  of  the  country. 
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Efficiency  Promotions 

The  mere  elimination  of  political  consideration  will 
not  bring  a  complete  cure,  not  even  after  an  adequate 
increase  of  salaries.  It  is  necessary  to  find  some  ef¬ 
ficient  system  of  promoting  faithful  and  capable  em¬ 
ployes  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  service.  The 
Department  now  has  a  carefully  thought  out  and  equi¬ 
table  efficiency  system  of  rating  the  work  of  its  clerks 
for  the  purpose  of  promotion.  Nevertheless,  the  highest 
positions  are  sometimes  given  arbitrarily  to  men  outside 
of  the  Department.  There  may  often  be  justification  for 
this  procedure  because  of  the  lack  of  good  material  in  the 
Department,  but  in  certain  instances  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  Committee  extremely  able  men,  apparently 
possessed  of  all  the  qualifications  for  a  promotion,  have 
been  passed  over  to  appoint  an  outsider.  Nevertheless, 
the  Committee  recognizes  that  there  has  been  a  genuine 
effort  to  administer  the  Department  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  merit  principle. 

During  the  war  it  has  been  possible  to  use  our  diplo¬ 
mats  and  consuls  from  the  enemy  countries  to  supply 
the  need  of  high  grade  men  to  supervise  the  more  im¬ 
portant  business  of  the  Department,1  but  when  peace 
is  established  the  situation  will  become  worse  than  it 


1  The  filling  of  these  positions  from  the  field  presents  cer¬ 
tain  difficulties.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  consuls  and 
diplomats  may  be  given  a  detail  in  the  State  Department, 
which  is  advantageous  to  the  Department  and  to  the  foreign 
representatives  themselves.  It  brings  the  consul  or  diplomat 
in  touch  with  the  Government  and  with  American  policies 
and  ideals,  and  it  keeps  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  closer  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  foreign  service. 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  should  have  a  corps  of  high 
grade  specialists  who  remain  permanently  in  the  Department. 
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was  before  the  war  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  increase  no  less  great  in  the 
volume  of  the  work  which  the  Department  must  care  for. 

The  detail  of  consuls  and  diplomats  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  should  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of 
our  system,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  these 
officers  to  give  up  their  interesting  work  in  the  field 
unless  they  receive  a  fair  return  for  their  sacrifice. 
In  special  instances,  where  the  diplomat  or  consul  is 
found  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department  activities,  provision  should  be  made 
so  that  he  may  receive  the  appointment  without  loss 
of  salary.1 


Clerical  and  Executive  Positions 

In  the  Department  of  State  some  means  should  be 
found  to  divide  the  positions  into  two  main  classes, 
clerical  and  executive.  The  entrance  requirements  for 
the  clerical  positions  should  be  less  exacting  yet  cal¬ 
culated  to  select  alert  and  efficient  men  who  will  give 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  service.  The  executive  group 


1  At  the  present  time  the  consular  salaries  are  much  larger 
than  the  corresponding  salaries  in  the  Depatment  of  State, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  appoint  capable  consuls  to  high 
positions  without  penalizing  them  with  a  loss  of  salary.  De¬ 
spite  this,  instances  have  been  reported  to  the  Committee 
where  officials  have  accepted  a  large  reduction  of  salary  to 
accept  an  appointment  in  the  Department  of  State,  but  it  is 
not  right  to  expect  consuls  to  make  such  sacrifices.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Auditor,  when  a  consul  or  diplomat  is  detailed 
to  fill  a  position  in  the  Department  of  State,  the  appropriation 
for  the  position  thus  left  vacant  cannot  be  used  and  the  for¬ 
eign  service  suffers  a  diminution  of  appropriations.  This 
should  be  remedied. 
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should  possess  special  qualities.  These  men,  after 
years  of  careful,  broadening  training,  will  merit  a  more 
rapid  promotion  to  the  higher  posts  than  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  the  case  with  men  in  the  clerical  branch. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  should  look  confidently  forward 
to  just  as  rapid  promotion  whenever  they  show  special 
ability  and  be  entitled  equally  to  reach  the  highest  po¬ 
sitions.  In  this  way  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the  De¬ 
partment  will  be  stimulated  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  prizes  of  the  career.  Even  this  system  is  likely  to 
cause  some  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  clerks 
who  may  not  understand  the  reasons  why  younger  men 
of  less  experience  in  the  Department  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  promotion  over  those  who  have  been  longer 
in  the  service.  To  obviate  this  jealousy  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  select  a  certain  proportion  of  the  clerical  force 
to  stand  special  oral  examinations  to  place  them  in 
line  for  the  offices  in  the  executive  class. 

This  division  of  the  employes  is  no  mere  academic 
suggestion.  A  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  by  our 
railroads  and  other  great  corporations.  A  young  man 
who  enters  a  railroad  office  as  secretary  to  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  knows  that  he  is  in  line  for  high  pro¬ 
motion  if  he  gives  evidence  of  sufficient  capacity,  yet, 
in  all  of  the  great  railroad  systems  some  of  the  high 
officials  have  risen  from  the  lowest  ranks. 

In  addition  to  the  clerical  and  executive  positions,  the 
State  Department  employs  a  certain  number  of  expert 
or  technical  assistants;  men  who  come  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  from  the  outside  after  they  have  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  expert  knowledge  in  some  branch  of  eco¬ 
nomics  or  international  relations.  At  the  present  time 
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the  Trade  Advisers’  Office  includes  several  of  the  ablest 
men  drawn  from  our  universities.  These  men  often  re¬ 
ceive  much  larger  salaries  than  the  chief  of  the  division 
under  whom  they  are  placed.  There  is  no  impropriety 
in  such  an  arrangement;  it  is  inevitable.  The  services 
of  temporary  employes  are  also  engaged  to  meet  an 
emergency  when  war  or  other  international  complica¬ 
tion  throws  a  new  burden  on  the  always  heavily  laden 
Department  of  State. 

Elimination  of  Incompetent  Employes 
There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  Government  service 
as  the  perfect  security  which  it  brings.  The  fact  that 
the  employe  is  sure  of  his  job,  whether  he  gives  good 
service  or  poor,  has  a  tendency  to  remove  that  healthy 
anxiety  which  is  found  in  all  private  employment.  When 
to  this  is  added  a  feeling  of  injustice  at  the  superior 
remuneration  of  some  less  efficient  man,  and  disgust 
with  the  haphazard  system  of  promotion,  we  have  con¬ 
ditions  which  explain  the  inefficiency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments  at  Washington.  In  saying  this  your 
Committee  is  not  unmindful  of  the  many  cases  of  de¬ 
voted  service  found  in  all  of  the  departments,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Department  of  State,  where  the  employes 
recognize  that  their  work  is  of  prime  importance  to 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
system  may  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  inefficient  em¬ 
ployes.  If  it  should  not  prove  possible  to  entirely  divorce 
these  inefficient  employes  from  the  Government  service, 
at  least  some  way  should  be  found  to  transfer  them  to 
another  less  important  branch  than  the  Department  of 
State,  where  they  will  be  less  injurious. 
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Attitude  of  Congress  toward  Increases  of  Salary 
As  has  been  said  above,  Congress  must  make  an  ade¬ 
quate  salary  appropriation  before  we  can  hope  to  stop 
the  bleeding  away  from  the  service  of  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  men.  Only  a  rich  man  can 
afford  to  remain  in  many  of  the  posts  with  the  present 
salary.  But  Congress  either  fails  to  understand  or  lacks 
interest  in  this  question  of  adequate  salaries.  Its  motto 
seems  to  be  “millions  for  trade  and  new  positions,  but 
not  a  cent  for  increase  of  salaries.”  If  the  representa¬ 
tives  reflect  public  opinion  on  this  point  it  only  demon¬ 
strates  the  need  of  a  campaign  of  education. 

After  all,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  ab¬ 
surdity  and  injustice  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
Department  of  State  as  we  are  with  their  deplorable 
consequences.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  able  men 
have  drifted  away  from  the  State  Department,  and  the 
average  quality  has  been  sinking  until  there  are  now 
few  men  who  are  capable  of  promotion  to  positions  of 
great  responsibility.  The  situation  must  be  met  with¬ 
out  delay  or  disaster  to  our  national  interests  will  surely 
result.  Primarily,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  salaries. 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Department  of  State 
The  efficiency  of  the  foreign  service  could  likewise 
be  increased  by  modifications  in  the  organization  of  the 
bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  intricacy  which  would  require  a  fuller 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  One  or 
two  obvious  improvements  may  however  be  suggested 
at  this  time. 

Bureau  of  International  Unions  and  Conferences 
An  examination  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
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Appropriation  Bill  shows  contributions  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  international  unions,  associations,  and  commis¬ 
sions.  Some  of  them  are  almost  entirely  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  other  departments  of  the  Government.  For 
instance,  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  un¬ 
der  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  under  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  show  that  no 
one  bureau  of  the  Government  supervises  the  personnel 
and  organization  of  these  unions  and  international  com¬ 
missions.  Other  governments  find  it  advantageous  to 
place  them  under  a  special  division  or  bureau,  and  no 
good  reason  appears  why  the  Department  of  State 
should  not  follow  suit.  This  would  not  in  any  way  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  immediate  control  of  each  particular 
union  by  the  department  interested  in  the  subject  matter. 
The  State  Department  would  merely  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  conditions  governing  these  important 
international  organs,  and  be  ready  to  help  the  officials  of 
the  different  departments  in  all  matters  which  relate  to 
our  international  policy.  Another  advantage  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  that  the  bureau  could  make  sugges¬ 
tions  for  appointments  on  international  commissions  and 
conferences.  The  waste  of  public  money  by  certain  inter¬ 
national  commissions  has  been  nearly  a  scandal,  more 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  appointee  than  from  any  in¬ 
tentional  misconduct  on  their  part.  If  the  responsibility 
for  the  general  supervision  of  these  commissions  were 
placed  under  one  bureau  chief,  an  undoubted  improvement 
would  result.  The  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  will 
necessitate  some  further  modifications  in  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  above. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AND  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  CONCERNED 
IN  DIRECTION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  Government 
is  an  adequate  reorganization  and  coordination  of  the 
various  departments,  boards,  and  commissions  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  supervision  and  control  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  Some  fifteen  authorities  practically  independent 
in  action  issue  orders  and  regulations  affecting  our 
international  relations.  Each  one  of  these  intends  to 
maintain  a  close  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  with  the  other  branches  of  the  government, 
but  in  practice  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Recently  there  has  been  organized  a  Foreign  Trade 
Council  and  what  is  called  an  “Economic  Liaison 
Committee”1  to  coordinate  these  overlapping  activities. 
The  problem  is  most  important  and  will  require  much  in¬ 
vestigation  and  experience  before  any  suggestions  can 
be  offered  or  any  definite  plan  proposed  for  adoption. 

1  The  purpose  of  this  Committee  as  nearly  as  we  could 
learn  it  is  as  follows: 

The  Liaison  officers,  in  addition  to  their  committee  work 
on  the  harmonizing  of  departmental  attitudes  in  relation  to 
specific  problems,  serve  in  their  respective  Departments  as 
ready  points  of  contact  wherever  the  Trade  Adviser’s  Office 
in  the  Department  of  State  needs  to  get  informal  advice  on 
the  subjects  with  which  those  Departments  deal.  The  plan 
is  to  make  each  liaison  officer  responsible  in  his  Department 
for  all  Consular  and  Diplomatic  reports  routed  to  that  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Department  of  State.  In  other  words  he  is  to 
route  each  report  to  an  appropriate  office  in  his  Department 
and  is  to  be  able  to  tell  the  Trade  Adviser’s  Office  how  much 
use  has  been  made  of  each  report  and  what  supplementary  in¬ 
formation  could  be  of  service  to  his  Department.  A  majority 
of  the  liaison  men  already  have  this  authority  within  their 
Departments. 
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THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE  AND  THE  DEPARTMNT  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  GATHERING 
AND  DISSEMINATING  OF  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  INFORMATION 

The  Publication  of  Trade  Reports 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
furnish  individual  merchants — manufacturers  or  ex¬ 
porters — with  the  information  required  and  help  them 
to  maintain  their  trade  with  foreign  countries.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  Department  of  Commerce  answers 
the  inquiries  of  merchants  and  exporters  by  mail,  tele¬ 
phone  or  personal  interview,  and  through  its  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  it  edits  reports 
giving  information  and  distributes  them  widely  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  same  Bureau  receives  trade  re¬ 
ports  and  trade  information  from  the  consuls  who  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  State,  but 
before  these  reports  are  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  they  are  examined  by  the  Trade  Advisers 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  passed  for  publication 
when  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  keeping  them 
secret. 

To  supplement  these  daily  reports  and  to  obtain  more 
special  and  technical  information,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  sends  abroad  its  own  agents,  known  as  “  com¬ 
mercial  attaches”  and  “trade  commissioners.”1 


1  The  commercial  attaches  are  appointed  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  State.  In  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Australia  and  Canada,  where  there  are  no 
diplomatic  representatives,  trade  commissioners  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  not  alone  in  des- 
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The  Department  of  State  is  recognized  as  having 
control  of  all  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  its  authority 
must  be  final  as  to  what  information  shall  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential,  but  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  do  not  always  understand  the  motives  of  the 
Department  of  State,  nor  do  they  always  agree  with 
the  decision  which  it  makes.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  its  attention  riveted  upon  the  development 
of  commerce,  and  wishes  to  publish  ail  information 
which  will  stimulate  the  flow  of  international  trade. 
The  State  Department  on  the  other  hand  is  prone  to  see 
the  danger  of  political  friction,  and  wishes  to  move  with 
what  sometimes  seems  an  excess  of  caution.  The  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  feel  that  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  State  Department  sometimes  employ 
the  blue  pencil  with  too  much  zeal.  They  think  that 
some  risk  must  be  taken  if  our  international  trade  is 
to  be  extended  and  if  we  are  to  meet  the  efficient  world 
wide  competition  of  countries  like  Germany. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  past  has  been 
the  excessive  delay  in  reaching  a  decision  in  regard 
to  what  material  is  suitable  for  publication.  After  a 
manuscript  report  has  been  retained  for  several  weeks 
it  has  often  become  stale.  These  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  in  part  by  the  present  efficient  direction  of 
the  Trade  Advisers’  office  and  in  part  by  stationing 

patching  special  representatives  abroad.  From  time  to  time 
other  departments  have  sent  special  agents  to  investigate  or 
watch  over  matters  of  particular  concern;  for  example,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Stiles  was  sent  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Spain  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  in 
Germany  the  alleged  cases  of  trichinous  pork  of  American 
origin.  To  facilitate  this  work  Dr.  Stiles  was  given  a  diplo¬ 
matic  status  and  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  Berlin. 
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there  a  representative  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  where  he  acts  as  a  liaison  officer  between  the 
Departments  and  passes  on  and  helps  to  secure  the 
expeditious  consideration  of  such  information  as  is 
thought  to  be  of  special  importance.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  does  not  object  to  the  authority  which  the 
State  Department  must  have  to  decide  whether  a  certain 
matter  shall  or  shall  not  be  published,  but  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  this 
work  have  not  always  taken  in  the  full  significance  and 
value  of  some  of  the  reports  which  came  under  their 
observation.  The  stationing  of  this  cooperating  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  makes  it  possible 
to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  under-official  in  the 
Department  of  State  to  the  head  of  the  division,  and 
insures  a  prompt  and  broad-minded  consideration  of 
the  point  in  question.  The  “Liaison  Committee”  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  secures  uniformity  and  performs  a 
similar  function  for  matters  of  sufficient  importance. 

Commercial  Attaches  and  Commodity  Experts 

The  friction  which  results  from  the  conflict  of  author¬ 
ity  with  regard  to  the  appointment  and  direction  of 
the  activities  of  the  foreign  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  (commercial  attaches)  is  not  so  easily 
remedied.  The  Department  of  Commerce  feels  the  need 
of  such  experts  abroad  to  complete  the  material  pub¬ 
lished  in  reports,  and  to  furnish  more  detailed  and  spe¬ 
cial  information.  But  the  Department  of  State  feels 
that  the  work  of  gathering  trade  information  in  foreign 
countries  should  be  under  its  control,  and  complains 
that  only  a  lack  of  funds  has  prevented  it  from  pushing 
the  work  more  vigorously  in  the  past  along  the  line  of 
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that  undertaken  by  the  commercial  attaches.  To  this 
the  Department  of  Commerce  replies,  that  their  agents 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  trade  matters,  and 
that  this  simple  objective  is  necessary  to  the  efficient 
discharge  of  their  functions.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  feels  that  if  these  agents  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  State,  they  would  soon  allow  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  or  political  concern  to  obscure  this  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  fostering  the  development  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  friction, 
inefficiency,  and  real  danger  to  the  harmony  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  may  result  if  two  independent  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government  are  allowed  to  maintain 
diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  in  the  same  for¬ 
eign  state.  For,  disguise  it  as  you  will,  commercial 
attaches  are  now  performing  consular  functions  while 
they  enjoy  an  anomalous  diplomatic  status.1  Probably 

1  The  whole  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  foreign  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  two  departments  is  obscured  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  properly  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  consular 
office.  The  consul  is  the  general  local  representative  of  his 
nation.  He  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  protecting  and  fos¬ 
tering  the  interests  of  his  Government  and  of  the  individuals 
under  its  jurisdiction.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  office  he  some¬ 
times  intervenes  with  the  local  authority,  and  sometimes 
makes  appeal  to  his  Government.  At  other  times  he  busies 
himself  in  fostering  the  trade  in  his  district.  There  is  al¬ 
most  no  activity,  almost  no  office,  which  the  consul  may  not 
be  expected  to  fulfill,  and  he  is  under  international  law  ac¬ 
corded  those  immunities  and  rights  which  are  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  The 
diplomat  on  the  other  hand  is  intrusted  with  a  most  highly 
specialized  mission.  Curious  to  relate,  a  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  has  no  authority  except  that  specifically  delegated 
to  him.  Nevertheless,  his  representative  character  clothes 
him  with  a  highly  honorific  status  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  that  accorded  to  the  flag,  or  other  emblem  of  national 
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the  most  rational  manner  to  settle  this  difference  will  be 
found  through  the  restriction  of  the  sphere  of  the  for¬ 
eign  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  that  of 
“commodity  experts.”  The  “commodity  expert”  is  one 
who  is  a  technical  expert  thoroughly  familiar  with 
some  particular  industry  or  line  of  manufacture.* 1 


sovereignty.  The  delicacy  of  the  political  negotiations  and 
missions  with  which  he  is  often  intrusted,  likewise  require 
that  he  should  enjoy  a  very  large  measure  of  immunity  from 
local  jurisdiction.  This  consideration,  combined  with  that 
of  respect  for  his  nation,  has  clothed  him  with  the  largest 
rights  and  privileges,  called  extra-territoriality,  in  accordance 
with  which  he  is  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
sovereign.  When  the  Department  of  Commerce  wished  to 
establish  its  representatives  abroad,  it  was  led  to  ask  a 
diplomatic  status  for  them  so  that  they  might  not  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  limited  sphere  in  which  each  separate  consul 
acts,  and  also  because  of  the  peculiar  rule  which  prevents  a 
consul  from  communicating  directly  with  the  central  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Government  in  which  he  resides.  There  are  very 
serious  objections  to  this  latter  rule,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
modified  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  commercial  attaches 
to  fulfill  their  office  without  arbitrarily  attaching  them  to 
the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  service  to  which  they  do  not  by 
the  nature  of  their  functions  properly  belong. 

1  A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  gives  the 
following  account  of  these  commodity  experts  under  the  name 
of  “traveling  special  agents”: 

“For  many  years  there  have  been  special  agents  traveling 
in  foreign  countries  and  reporting  on  foreign  markets  for 
American  textile  products.  Another  series  of  special  agents’ 
reports  covers  the  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  and  leather  in 
most  of  the  Euopean  countries  and  in  Latin  America.  These 
reports  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  particular  lines  of  industry  affected,  and  accordingly 
the  Bureau  looks  for  experts  in  the  particular  lines  which 
are  made  the  subject  of  investigation.  The  textile  investiga¬ 
tions  are  conducted  by  textile  experts;  the  boot  and  shoe 
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Now  that  a  generous  appropriation  has  been  made  to 
permit  the  Department  of  State  to  employ  suitable  men 
as  consular  trade  assistants1  it  would  seem  that  the 
general  gathering  of  commercial  information  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  should  be  left  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  State,  perhaps  with  the  cooperation 
of  certain  officials  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who 
would  be  authorized  to  make  investigations,  reports, 
and  suggestions,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  described  above,  who  was  detailed  to  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Foreign  Trade  Advisers.  When  this  arrange¬ 
ment  shall  have  been  more  completely  worked  out  the 
special  commodity  experts  who  may  be  sent  abroad  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  local  consular  trade  assistants  to  facilitate 
their  special  investigations,  and  to  help  them  in  the 
preparation  of  their  special  reports.  With  the  great 

investigations  by  experts  in  boots  and  shoes;  the  studies  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  agricultural  implements  by 
men  of  broad  training  in  the  implement  trade,  and  so  on. 

“Occasionally  a  special  agent  is  sent  abroad  to  foreign 
countries  to  report  on  business  conditions  generally,  but  this 
type  of  investigation  is  rare  especially  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  commercial  attache  service.  When  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  is  undertaken  it  is  ordinarily  intrusted  to  a  man  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  reporting  on  commercial  and 
industrial  conditions.  In  1915,  when  an  investigation  of  bank¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  South  America  was  opportune,  the  Bureau 
sought  a  man  who  was  familiar  with  banking  and  finance 
generally,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience  and  standing  in 
New  York  financial  circles,  who  had  written  extensively  for 
publication.” 

1  This  name  appears  suitable  although  it  has  not  been 
adopted  as  yet.  The  title  of  “economic  assistants”  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  State,  was  not  authorized  in 
the  appropriation. 
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expansion  of  international  commerce  the  number  of 
these  highly  technical  experts,  who  will  travel  abroad 
and  report  upon  conditions,  is  likely  to  be  largely  in¬ 
creased.1  At  the  same  time,  the  delicacy  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  conditions,  will  require  that  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Department  over  the  gathering  and 
publication  of  all  trade  reports  abroad  should  be  re¬ 
tained.  There  is  an  important  field  of  usefulness  for 
each  department. 

Trade  Inquiries 

Another  difference  of  opinion  arises  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  treating  inquiries  for  information.  Certain 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  believe  that 
consuls  should  refer  all  inquiries  for  commercial  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  so  as  to  avoid 
useless  duplication.  They  point  out  that  the  Depart- 

1  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  foreign  intercourse 
it  is  inevitable  that  all  of  the  departments  and  commissions 
in  the  United  States  should  find  it  increasingly  necessary  to 
send  abroad  special  agents  to  gather  information  and  estab¬ 
lish  an  exchange  of  communications.  Strictly  speaking,  all 
this  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  foreign  service  of  the  country, 
but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  technical,  more  and  more 
highly  specialized,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  respective  de¬ 
partments  and  commissions  interested  should  direct  most 
closely  the  activities  of  the  agents  they  send  abroad.  A  man 
cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  these  agents  must  look  to 
their  own  department  or  commission  to  direct  their  work. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  these  agents  will  require  the  cooperation 
of  the  officials  of  the  foreign  government  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  their  work  abroad,  and  this  cooperation  cannot 
be  obtained  except  through  the  intermediary  of  our  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  agents.  A  foreign  government  cannot 
know  our  internal  departments  and  commissions,  and  must 
perforce  look  to  the  accredited  representative  of  our  nation 
to  make  the  introductions  and  to  vouch  for  the  special  agents 
sent  abroad. 
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ment  of  Commerce  has  copies  of  all  important  com¬ 
mercial  information  and  that  it  can  often  give  the  in¬ 
quirer  the  information  he  desires  without  taking  the 
valuable  time  of  the  consul  in  the  quest  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  furnish.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the  other  hand 
have  expressed  the  fear  that  the  American  business 
man  would  object  if  he  could  not  correspond  directly 
with  the  consul  and  receive  a  direct  reply.  Instances 
have  occurred  where  an  enterprising  business  man  has 
sent  out  a  general  letter  asking  for  information  to  the 
whole  list  of  American  consuls.  Each  of  these  consuls 
who  receives  it  cannot  know  whether  the  gentleman 
in  question  really  intends  to  take  up  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  selling  of  the  particular  article  in  his  con¬ 
sular  district  such  as  would  justify  the  consul  in  spend¬ 
ing  his  time  to  investigate  the  local  situation.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  on  the  other  hand  could 
quickly  ascertain  what  information  was  available  and 
suggest  the  consuls  to  whom  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  exporter  in  question  to  write.  The  real  difficulty 
in  reaching  a  solution  lies  not  so  much  in  harmonizing 
the  relations  between  the  real  functions  of  the  two  de¬ 
partments.  It  has  been  largely  due  in  the  past  to  the 
desire  of  the  State  Department  to  stand  before  the 
country  as  an  active  commercial  trade  getter,  supplying 
the  American  business  man  with  first  hand  assistance 
in  this  field.  This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department,  as  we  have  seen  above. 
It  is  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  should  act  as 
the  intermediary  to  facilitate  trade  expansion  for  in¬ 
dividual  merchants  and  exporters  in  this  country,  but 
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the  State  Department  has  been  afraid  that  Congress 
might  be  still  more  niggardly  in  its  begrudging  appro¬ 
priations  were  it  to  appear  not  so  much  a  trade  getter 
as  a  trade  protector — as  the  supervisor  and  guardian 
only  of  all  of  our  foreign  relations.  As  soon  as 
we  have  been  educated  better  to  understand  that 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is  vital  to  the  country,  irrespective  of 
its  relation  to  the  immediate  trade  returns,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  will  be  allowed  to  become  the 
sole  intermediary  to  deal  with  the  individual  manufac¬ 
turers  and  exporters,  and  the  State  Department,  for  its 
part,  will  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  this  burden.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  supervision  of  the  highly  technical 
foreign  commodity  experts  in  the  various  countries, 
without  trying  to  build  up  any  group  of  officials  with 
general  functions  such  as  commercial  attaches.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  will  then  be  ready  to  yield 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  supervision  of  all  gen¬ 
eral  agents  who  reside  permanently  abroad  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  state. 

Definition  of  Functions  by  Congress 
The  work  of  foreign  trade  expansion  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  handled  unless  each  department  recognizes 
and  accepts  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  nature  of 
its  functions.  There  cannot  be  a  divided  authority  in 
any  foreign  land.  The  sole  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  relations  must  centre  in  the  official 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  maintaining  quasi-independent  com¬ 
mercial  attaches  is  continued,  sooner  or  later  some 
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serious  difference  of  opinion  will  arise  and  it  is  like¬ 
wise  possible  that  a  foreign  country  might  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  departmental  difference  or  rivalry  to 
injure  us  in  our  vital  interests. 

Whatever  solution  is  adopted,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  Congress  define  by  law  the  respective 
functions  of  the  two  departments  so  that  the  present 
twilight  zone  may  be  eliminated  once  for  all. 


THE  ENACTMENT  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  application  of  the  merit  principle  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  promotion  of  diplomats  and  consuls  should 
be  enacted  into  law  in  so  far  as  Congress  has  the  power. 
The  executive  orders  of  one  president  may  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  his  successor  and  such  orders  do  not  obtain 
the  same  respectful  execution  from  the  subordinate  of¬ 
ficials  that  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  does,  especially 
when  the  chief  is  known  to  harbor  a  wish  to  disre¬ 
gard  it. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  at  one  time  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  interesting  book  on  the  “Practice  of  Diplomacy” 
(pp.  241-42),  well  says: 

The  executive  orders  are  subject  to  executive 
repeal.  The  only  hope  for  real  reform  is  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  appointments  from  political  influence.  Not 
until  the  executive  orders  shall  be  put  into  the  form 
of  legislation  by  Congress,  in  response  to  a  strong 
popular  demand,  will  real  and  permanent  reform 
in  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States  be 
attained. 

President  Taft,  in  his  annual  message  of  December 
7,  1911,  expresses  the  same  sentiment: 
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I  therefore  again  commend  to  the  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  law  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  the 
principles  embodied  in  section  1753  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  the  civil  service 
act  of  Jan.  16,  1883,  and  the  Executive  Orders  of 
June  27,  1906,  and  of  Nov.  26,  1909.  Some  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  system  of 
examinations  and  promotions  upon  merit  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  international  interests. 

The  period  following  the  war  will  be  one  of  great  re¬ 
forms  and  many  laws  will  be  passed  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  various  branches  of  our  civil  service.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  as  regards  our  foreign  service  the  reforms 
which  have  already  been  adopted  in  practice  may  re¬ 
ceive  legislative  sanction  with  the  addition  of  such 
further  improvements  as  the  results  of  experience  and 
the  hearings  before  the  committees  of  Congress  may 
indicate  as  practical. 
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APPENDIX  A 


POLITICAL  APPOINTMENTS 

[Extract  from  “Fighting  the  Spoilsmen,”  by  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  pp.  99-104] 

Embassies  to  Campaign  Contributors 

There  is  no  higher  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  outside  the  Cabinet  itself,  than  the  position  of  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  power.  The  am¬ 
bassador  is  the  immediate  personal  representative  of  the 
President  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  before 
the  other  powers  of  the  world  the  interests  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  nation. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  became  President,  William  Rockhill 
was  minister  to  Turkey.  He  had  been  in  diplomatic 
service  for  nineteen  years,  first  in  the  Department  of 
State,  then  as  minister  and  consul-general  to  Greece, 
Roumania  and  Servia,  then  director  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  then  commissioner  in 
connection  with  the  Boxer  insurrection,  then  minister  to 
China  in  1905,  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1909  and  to 
Constantinople  in  1911.  There  was  no  more  skilful  diplo¬ 
mat  in  America.  He  had  the  widest  knowledge  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  was  proficient  in  many  foreign  languages, 
including  even  Chinese,  and  was  admirably  equipped  for 
any  place  in  our  foreign  service.  But  he  was  displaced 
to  make  room  for  a  man  absolutely  inexperienced  in  diplo¬ 
matic  or  international  affairs,  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau, 
a  New  York  lawyer  and  financier.  What  was  the  reason 
of  the  appointment  of  this  untried  man  who  had  never 
been  distinguished  either  in  politics,  letters  or  diplomacy? 

He  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Finance 
Committee  in  the  campaign  of  1912  charged  with  the 
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administration  and  largely  with  the  collection  of  the  fund 
raised  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  largest  contributors.  According  to  the  report  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  August  10,  1916 
(see  page  14,394),  he  contributed  to  the  McCoombs  pre¬ 
nomination  fund  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wilson 
the  sum  of  $20,000  and  then  to  the  general  fund  for  Mr. 
Wilson’s  election  the  further  sum  of  $10,000,  or  $30,000 
in  all. 

As  soon  as  the  new  President  was  warm  in  his  place 
and  Mr.  Bryan  had  become  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau’s  application  for  his  reward  was  made  and  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1913,  he  was  made  ambassador  to 
Turkey. 

The  embassy  to  Vienna  was  bestowed  upon  another 
extensive  contributor,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Penfield,  who  had 
given,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to  the  McCoombs 
pre-nomination  fund  $12,000,  and  to  the  fund  for  Mr. 
Wilson’s  election  $10,000,  being  $22,000  in  all.  Mr.  Pen- 
field  however  had  had  some  previous  experience  in  our 
foreign  service,  having  been  vice-consul-general  at  London 
and  consul  in  Egypt  some  twenty  years  before. 

The  embassy  to  Germany  was  bestowed  upon  James  W. 
Gerard,  who  had  contributed,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  $13,500  to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund.  Mr. 
Gerard,  like  Mr.  Morgenthau,  had  been  absolutely  without 
diplomatic  experience.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaign  committee  of  New  York  County  for  four 
years  and  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State  from  1908  to  1911.  Not  a  single  element  of  diplo¬ 
matic  qualifications  had  been  shown  in  his  career. 
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Another  man  contributed  $5,000  and  was  made  Minister 
to  Uruguay. 

Thus  the  baleful  precedents  set  by  President  Harrison 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  by  President  Cleve¬ 
land  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Van  Alen  were  now  followed  in 
greater  number  under  President  Wilson.  How  much  of 
the  responsibility  was  personal  to  the  President  and  how 
much  to  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  anxious  to  reward 
“deserving  Democrats”  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

Out  of  eleven  ambassadors  eight  were  replaced  and 
among  thirty-five  ministers  there  were  twenty-two 
changes  in  less  than  eight  months  with  the  result  that 
other  men  of  long  experience  were  supplanted  by  those 
who  were  wholly  untrained.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  some 
of  the  new  appointments  were  made  because  those  in  the 
service  voluntarily  resigned. 

It  should  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  Wilson  admin¬ 
istration  did  far  better  in  the  lower  diplomatic  service 
and  in  the  consular  service  than  with  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers.  The  executive  orders  promulgated  by 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft  requiring  pass  examina¬ 
tions  for  subordinate  positions  were  observed  in  all  but 
five  cases,  and  in  four  of  these  persons  of  experience 
were  appointed. 

In  respect  to  the  consular  service  the  President  in 
general  withstood  the  attacks  of  place  hunters  and  in 
1915  a  bill  was  passed  known  as  the  Stone-Flood  Bill 
which  provided  for  the  grading  of  diplomatic  secretaries 
and  consular  offices,  and  the  assignment  of  the  members 
of  the  service  to  these  grades,  the  President  being  author¬ 
ized  to  transfer  employees  from  one  grade  to  another. 
This  embodied  in  legislation  the  methods  introduced  by 
the  executive  orders  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 
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The  Van  Alen  Case 


There  was  another  event  during  the  early  days  of 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  second  administration  which  greatly 
weakened  the  confidence  of  many  who  had  been  his 
friends  and  supporters. 

Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Cleveland’s  inauguration, 
some  of  his  friends  learned  that  a  Mr.  Van  Alen,  a 
wealthy  man,  prominent  in  Newport  society  but  without 
diplomatic  experience,  had  contributed  some  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund  of  the 
previous  year  through  Mr.  Whitney,  and  now  applied  for 
the  office  of  minister  to  Italy.  The  President  was  warned 
of  the  scandal  which  would  follow  such  an  appointment. 

Mr.  Horace  White,  editor  of  the  Nation,  wrote  him  on 
April  7th,  that  if  the  bargain  was  ratified  the  administra¬ 
tion  might  as  well  be  dead  and  buried;  likewise  the  in¬ 
dividual  composing  it;  likewise  the  Republic  if  it  fol¬ 
lowed  so  pernicious  a  precedent  and  that  the  money 
must  be  paid  back.  Mr.  White  stood  ready  to  contribute 
more  than  his  share  to  that  end. 

But  this  was  to  be  Mr.  Whitney’s  “one  request”  of  the 
administration.  Mr.  Whitney  was  not  only  the  close 
friend  of  the  President  but  the  political  manager  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  one  else  Mr.  Cleveland  was  believed  to 
owe  his  election.  On  June  20th  Mr.  Whitney  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cleveland  saying:  “This,  as  you  know,  is  the  first 
time  you  have  been  approached  by  me  on  the  subject  of 
appointments.”  After  some  delay  the  nomination  was 
sent  to  the  Senate.* 


*  On  September  28th  I  wrote  to  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  the  following  letter: 
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The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  criticized  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 


“Dear  Sir: 

“The  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  letter  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  appointment  of  J.  J.  Van  Alen  to  the  Italian 
mission  makes  it  clear  that  Mr.  Van  Alen,  a  gentleman 
who  has  not  been  generally  known  in  American  political 
life,  contributed  a  very  large  sum  to  the  late  Democratic 
campaign  fund.  His  appointment  to  the  Italian  mission 
would  appear  to  be  largely  the  result  of  what  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  calls  ‘his  patriotic,  generous  and  cordial  support  of 
the  party  in  the  late  campaign,  when  friends  were  few 
and  calls  were  great.’  The  circumstances  were  so  similar 
to  those  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wanamaker 
that  those  of  us  who  did  what  we  could  to  make  the 
country  ring  with  that  scandal  can,  if  these  things  are 
true,  hardly  afford  to  be  silent  now.  Such  an  appoint¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  the  popu’ar  belief  that  the 
distribution  of  many  of  those  high  offices  is  too  much 
according  to  the  methods  of  the  auction  mart,  in  which 
cabinet  offices  have  commanded  their  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  under  Republican  rule  and  foreign  missions  their 
tens  of  thousands  under  Democratic  administration.  The 
question  whether  or  not  there  was  any  agreement  when 
Van  Alen  gave  this  money  is  not  by  any  means  a  con¬ 
clusive  one.  The  precedent  set  when  such  important 
appointments  follow  such  important  contributions  is  most 
disastrous  to  the  political  morality  of  the  people.  Every 
man  of  large  means  sees  this  way  to  political  preferment 
clearly  pointed  out.  If  there  is  any  reason  why  these 
conclusions  are  not  justified,  I  should,  as  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  be  very  glad  to  know  it.” 

Secretary  Gresham  answered  on  October  10th  that  he  saw 
the  force  of  what  I  said,  but  that  the  President  had  not  made 
the  appointment  as  a  consideration  for  the  contribution  made 
by  Van  Alen;  that  he  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
patronage  of  the  State  Department. 
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League  on  November  16th,  I  inti'oduced  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved:  That  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  through  its  Executive  Committee  expresses 
its  earnest  remonstrance  against  the  bestowal  by  the 
President  of  high  offices  of  State  in  return  for  the 
contribution  of  large  campaign  funds.  It  must  re¬ 
gard  any  appointment  made  on  account  of  such  con¬ 
tribution  as  implying  a  forgetfulness  of  the  trust 
conferred  upon  the  Chief  Executive,  as  a  violation 
of  the  professions  upon  which  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  came  into  power  and  as  an  example  which,  if 
followed,  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions. 

I  remember  the  occasion  very  distinctly.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  Clark’s  on  West  Twenty-third  Street.  The 
attendance  was  large.  Carl  Schurz  presided  and  those 
most  prominent  in  the  reform  were  present.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  also  there  but  when  this  question  arose, 
involving  a  direct  attack  upon  the  administration  under 
which  he  was  serving,  he  withdrew. 

I  called  attention  to  the  indignation  which  had  been 
felt  throughout  the  country  at  the  appointment  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  was  no  civic  organization  whose  duty  it 
was  to  speak  unless  it  was  the  National  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
form  League.  Mr.  Schurz  in  supporting  the  resolution 
said  that  if  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  candidate  now,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  urge  the  moral  principles  on  which 
the  last  campaign  for  him  was  conducted  without  awaken¬ 
ing  a  smile,  and  I  remember  that  after  the  meeting  he 
said  to  me,  “A  great  many  people  supported  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  because  they  believed  he  would  be  incapable  of  just 
that  thing.” 
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Edward  Cary  of  the  New  York  Times  offered  the 
following  resolution  which  was  incorporated  with  mine 
and  both  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved :  That  the  League  through  this  committee 
declares  its  opinion  that  appointments  should  not  be 
given  to  such  contributors  and  profoundly  regrets 
that  the  President  has  departed  from  this  rule. 

Mr.  Page,  editor  of  the  Forum,  asked  that  I  write  an 
article  for  that  periodical  under  the  title  “Are  Presiden¬ 
tial  Appointments  for  Sale?”  It  was  published  about  the 
middle  of  November,  1893,  and  was  widely  reviewed  in 
the  newspapers  under  such  titles  as  “Offices  at  Auction,” 
“A  Lasting  Scandal,”  “No  More  Van  Alens,”  etc. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  had  supported  Mr. 
Cleveland,  said: 

There  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  President  Cleve¬ 
land  in  the  last  number  of  the  Forum  apropos  to  the 
Van  Alen  affair,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Foulke  of  Indiana. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  every  word  true.  .  .  . 

President  Cleveland  was  about  the  last  man  in 
America  to  expose  himself  to  this  rebuke.  Nor  did 
he  incur  it  hastily  or  ignorantly.  He  appointed  Mr. 
Van  Alen  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and 
after  months  of  reflection.  In  one  short  hour  he 
made  all  his  own  homilies  against  the  use  of  money 
in  politics  ridiculous  and  more  than  this,  he  let  loose 
the  Republican  tongues,  which  the  sale  to  Wanamaker 
had  tied  up.  The  solitary  defense  for  him  which  has 
been  attempted,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  he  could 
not  refuse  anything  to  Mr.  Whitney,  who  had  done 
so  much  for  him.  But  he  owed  his  election  largely 
to  the  popular  belief  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men 
that  could  be  relied  on  to  refuse  what  was  wrong, 
not  to  Mr.  Whitney  only,  but  to  everybody. 
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The  English  have  just  filled  a  similar  vacancy  at 
the  same  post.  We  published  yesterday  the  official 
career  of  their  appointee.  Contrasted  with  Mr.  Van 
Alen’s  it  is  enough  to  make  an  American  hang  his 
head  for  shame. 

But  Mr.  Van  Alen  did  not  go  to  Italy.  On  the  20th  of 
November  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Gresham,  declining  his 
appointment.  He  admitted  having  made  a  large  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund  but  added 
that  it  was  from  disinterested  and  patriotic  motives  and 
not  with  the  idea  that  it  entitled  him  to  special  considera¬ 
tion.  He  went  on  to  say: 

A  large  number  of  my  fellow  citizens  have  been 
led,  either  by  coincidence  of  circumstances  or  by 
false  report,  to  look  upon  my  appointment  as  in  some 
way  inconsistent  with  the  professions  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  the  President’s  high  ideals  of  public 
service.  .  .  .  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  now 

remove  this  impression  from  the  minds  of  many 
right-minded  and  thoughtful  people  whose  judgment, 
I  frankly  admit,  may  possibly  be  correct. 

It  is  clear  that  at  all  events  I  find  myself  in  a 
false  position  with  reference  to  this  office  and  ap¬ 
pointment.  Acceptance  of  the  office  would  make  me 
appear  willing,  for  the  sake  of  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion,  to  discredit,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  political 
party  to  which  I  am  attached,  and  to  bring  unde¬ 
served  rebuke  upon  the  administration  which  has 
honored  me  and  whose  success  I  earnestly  desire. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  add  that 
self-respect  compels  me  to  adopt  the  only  other  alter¬ 
native  and  to  decline  the  high  office  to  which  I  have 
been  appointed. 

The  President,  to  whom  this  letter  was  referred, 
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answered  it  on  the  22nd,  requesting  Mr.  Van  Alen  to 
reconsider  his  resolve,  and  saying: 

I  did  not  select  you  for  nomination  to  the  Italian 
mission  without  satisfying  myself  of  your  fitness  for 
the  place.  I  am  now  better  convinced  of  your  fitness 
than  ever.  You  know  and  I  know  that  all  the 
malignant  criticism  that  has  been  indulged  in  re¬ 
garding  this  appointment  has  no  justification  and 
that  the  decent  people  who  have  doubted  its  pro¬ 
priety  have  been  misled  or  have  missed  the  actual 
considerations  upon  which  it  rests.  We  should  not 
yield  to  the  noise  and  clamor  which  have  arisen  from 
these  conditions. 

Mr.  Van  Alen  replied  on  the  24th,  refusing  to  be 
moved  from  his  purpose,  and  adding: 

My  only  regret  in  this  decision,  which  I  must  beg 
you  to  consider  as  final,  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
personal  preference  which  you  so  kindly  express. 
But  I  cannot  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to 
invite  further  misrepresentation  by  taking  advantage 
of  your  generosity. 

This  correspondence  did  not,  however,  wipe  out  the 
unfortunate  impression  which  the  appointment  made 
upon  the  public  mind. 


One  Group  of  Six  in  the  Bryanized  Diplomatic 

Service 

[Editorial  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  February  24,  1919] 

If  during  his  stay  in  the  United  States  the  President 
should  find  an  hour  to  devote  to  the  older  form  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations — and 
particularly  the  little  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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■ — he  might  do  well  to  give  that  hour  to  a  reading  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  21st  and  22nd  by  the  Hon.  John  Jacob  Rogers 
of  Massachusetts.  These  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Rogers 
in  pamphlet  form.  They  concern  themselves  with  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  the  United  States.  In 
brief,  they  renew  the  effort  that  has  been  made  for 
years,  in  Congress  and  out,  to  bring  about  a  merit  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  State  Department  and  particularly  to  procure 
the  advancement  of  experienced  secretaries  to  minister- 
ships. 

The  idea,  as  Mr.  Rogers  remarked,  is  not  revolutionary. 
In  administrations  other  than  the  present,  through  the 
wisdom  of  the  President  or  his  Secretary  of  State,  there 
has  been  some  sort  of  merit  system,  although  it  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  chief 
executive  rather  than  upon  written  law.  To  quote  from 
one  of  the  six  Rogers  speeches: 

When  President  Wilson  was  inaugurated  in  1913 
there  were  forty-one  United  States  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers.  With  respect  to  previous  diplomatic  ex¬ 
perience  these  were  classified  as  follows:  One  had 
been  Ambassador  at  a  previous  post;  5  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  Minister  to  Ambassador;  4  had  been 
Ministers  at  a  previous  post ;  14  had  been  secretaries 
in  the  diplomatic  service;  3  had  been  consuls;  1  had 
been  both  secretary  and  consul;  13  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  without  previous  diplomatic  experience. 
Combining  these  we  see  that  10  had  been  Ambassa¬ 
dors  or  Ministers  at  a  previous  post;  18  were  service 
men,  promoted  from  secretary  or  consul;  and  only 
13,  less  than  one-third,  were  appointed  without  diplo¬ 
matic  experience. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  the  last  six  years? 
Four  of  the  forty-one  are  still  in  the  service.  Fifty- 
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one  men  have  been  appointed  Ambassador  or  Min¬ 
ister  since  March,  1913.  Only  two  of  the  fifty-one 
so  appointed  have  been  secretaries,  or,  indeed,  have 
had  previous  diplomatic  experience  of  any  kind. 
One  of  the  two  service  men  was  appointed  to  Colom¬ 
bia  and  the  other  to  Hayti.  Neither  post  would  be 
regarded  as  a  prize. 

Many  of  the  new  men  appointed  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  creditable.  But  when  we  look  over  the  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  Latin  American  republics,  mostly 
under  the  regime  of  Secretary  Bryan,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  startled  at  the  complete  lack  of  consideration 
given  to  merit,  ability,  or  useful  experience. 

Except  in  one  case  Mr.  Rogers  is  not  specific  concerning 
the  personnel  of  the  men  chosen  by  Secretary  Bryan  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  republics  to  the  south 
of  us.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  take  a  group  of 
these  appointees  and  observe  whether  the  Massachusetts 
Representative  is  justified  in  a  phrase,  used  later  in  his 
speech,  designating  these  Ministers  as  “party  hacks  and 
political  hangers  on.”  There  are  in  Central  America  six 
republics,  and  to  each  of  these  the  United  States  sends 
an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
whose  salary  is  $10,000  a  year.  It  will  be  generally 
agreed  that,  considering  the  relatively  light  social  obli¬ 
gations  of  our  representatives  in  Central  America,  $10,000 
a  year  is  not  mean  pay;  and  that  many  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  diplomatic  experience  and  ability  would  be  glad 
to  have  such  a  post.  Let  us  take  the  Central  American 
group,  from  north  to  south,  and  note  the  choices  made 
by  Mr.  Bryan  in  1913  and  1914  for  places  where  this 
country  should  be  represented  by  men  of  tact,  intelligence 
and  at  least  some  diplomatic  experience. 
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Guatemala — William  Haynes  Leavell  of  Carrollton, 
Miss.,  aged  69;  a  former  minister  who  retired  from  his 
clerical  labors  in  1905  to  study  and  farm. 

Honduras— T.  Sambola  Jones  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
lawyer;  according  to  “Who’s  Who”  “has  addressed  most 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  South”  and  “was  one  of  the 
three  organizers  of  the  Louisiana  Chautauqua  in  1888.” 

Salvador — Boaz  W.  Long  of  New  Mexico;  was  in  the 
commission  business  from  1899  to  1913  in  San  Francisco, 
Chicago  and  Mexico  City;  became  chief  of  the  Latin 
American  division  of  the  State  Department  two  months 
after  Mr.  Bryan  entered  the  Cabinet,  and  was  made 
Minister  in  August,  1914. 

Nicaragua— Benjamin  L.  Jefferson  of  Denver,  Col.; 
a  native  of  Georgia,  a  dentist,  and  in  1896  a  Democratic 
Presidential  elector  from  Colorado. 

Costa  Rica — Edward  J.  Hale  of  Fayettesville,  N.  C. ;  a 
newspaper  editor  before  the  Civil  War;  a  Confederate 
soldier  in  that  conflict;  American  consul  at  Manchester 
from  1885  to  1889 ;  a  writer,  according  to  “Who’s  Who,” 
on  “historical,  political,  scientific  and  economic  topics.” 

Panama — William  Jennings  Price  of  Lancaster,  Ky. ; 
lawyer;  a  Democratic  Presidential  elector  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1900  and  an  alternate  delegate  at  large  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1908. 

The  only  one  of  these  gentlemen  mentioned  specifically 
by  Representative  Rogers  is  the  Minister  to  Costa  Rica, 
Mr.  Hale,  who  is  reported  to  have  drawn  his  pay  during 
two  years  which  he  spent  at  home ;  and  Mr.  Rogers  spoke 
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gently  of  him,  for  Minister  Hale  will  be  an  octogenarian 
come  Christmas: 

I  do  not  know  this  Mr.  Hale  of  North  Carolina,  but  I 
do  know  that  he  is  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  born 
in  1839,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  he  is  perfectly 
well  satisfied  to  stay  on  indefinitely  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  finds  the  climate  of  North  Carolina  much 
more  salubrious  than  that  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  it  is  necessary  for 
his  protection  or  pleasure  that  this  House  should 
take  action  that  would  send  him  back  to  Costa  Rica. 
Mr.  Hale  was  one  of  the  horde  of  gentlemen  whom 
Mr.  Bryan  selected  as  Ministers  in  1913  and  inflicted 
upon  the  Latin  American  republics.  So  far  as  I 
know,  he  is  a  thoroughly  estimable  gentleman.  But 
he  is  not  a  diplomat  and  never  was  a  diplomat..  I 
question  whether  he  was  ever  capable  of  handling 
adequately  the  affairs  of  state  in  an  exceedingly 
difficult  post  such  as  that  of  Costa  Rica. 

Representative  Pou,  from  whose  State  Mr.  Hale  comes, 
took  Mr.  Rogers  to  task  for  saying  that  Mr.  Hale  was  not 
a  diplomat,  and  Mr.  Rogers  was  quick  to  amend  his 
speech  by  saying  that  Mr.  Hale  had  been  consul  at  Man¬ 
chester  in  President  Cleveland’s  first  term.  If  Mr.  Rogers 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  biographies  of  the 
other  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  named  by  Bryan  for 
service  in  Central  America  he  would  have  seen  that  in 
respect  of  diplomatic  experience  Mr.  Hale  shines;  for 
none  of  the  others  seems  tothave  had  anything  to  do  with 
State  Department  affairs  until  Mr.  Bryan  adopted  them. 
Two  of  the  six  were  lawyers,  one  was  a  retired  minister, 
one  a  dentist,  one  a  commission  merchant  and  one  a 
writer.  What  were  their  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
delicate  missions  to  which  Mr.  Bryan  had  them  ap¬ 
pointed?  One  was  an  organizer  of  a  Chautauqua.  Two 
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were  Presidential  electors  in  years  when  Mr.  Bryan  ran 
for  the  Presidency.  One  was  an  alternate  delegate  to  a 
Bryan  convention.  Four  came  from  the  solid  South  and 
two  from  the  silver  West.  Isn’t  it  evident  that  such  men 
were  born  diplomats? 

Bryan  has  gone  from  the  State  Department,  but  his 
works  live  after  him,  probably  not  to  the  joy  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  Robert  Lansing.  That  worthy  man  would  be 
justified  in  laying  before  the  President  a  copy  of  the 
Rogers  speeches  on  reform  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

APPENDIX  B 

Our  Consular  Service  under  the  Spoils  System  of 

Appointment — Statement  by  William  H.  Lincoln. 

At  one  time  I  was  president  of  the  New  England  Ship 
Owners’  Association,  president  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  four  years  beginning  1900,  president  of  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Boston,  manager  of  steamship  lines 
to  Europe  for  30  years.  My  experience  in  ship  owning 
began  in  1862  and  continued  for  about  40  years.  At  one 
time  I  was  part  owner  and  manager  of  more  than  25 
sailing  ships  which  were  employed  in  foreign  commerce. 

My  experience  in  regard  to  our  consular  service  [while 
under  the  spoils  system  of  appointment]  was  most  un¬ 
satisfactory.  In  many  cases  the  consuls  in  foreign  ports 
were  more  desirous  of  securing  benefits  for  themselves 
than  to  protect  the  interests  of  American  ship  owners. 
This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  consuls 
of  other  nations.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  case  any  or  all  of  the  crews  should  enter 
a  complaint  with  the  consul  for  harsh  treatment  or  in¬ 
sufficient  food,  the  consul  had  the  power  to  discharge  them 
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with  three  months’  extra  pay  in  gold.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  crews  would  make  complaints  in  order  to 
secure  a  portion  of  this  money  and  when  such  complaints 
had  no  foundation  whatever ;  in  fact,  the  consuls  at  times 
would  encourage  such  complaints.  The  authority  and 
power  of  the  consuls  was  unlimited;  they  were  judge, 
jury  and  executioner. 

I  have  had  repeated  cases  where  the  ship  owners  have 
been  systematically  robbed  in  this  way,  and  would  make 
complaint  to  the  Treasury  Department  without  any  result. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  consuls  would  give  the 
seamen  a  small  portion  of  the  money  and  would  retain 
a  large  portion  for  themselves. 

The  fact  is,  they  were  political  appointees  and  it  was 
the  aim  of  the  consuls  to  make  all  the  money  they  co’  ld 
in  a  period  of  four  years.  In  some  cases  this  extra  pay 
would  amount  to  more  than  $1,000  in  gold.  • 

Another  abuse  which  was  still  more  flagrant.  I  he 
captains  of  the  ships  were  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  consul  as  the  law  required  he  should  deposit  the 
register  of  his  ship  and  papers  with  the  consul.  In  case 
of  repairs  to  the  ship  the  consul  alone  had  the  power  to 
call  a  survey  and  all  the  bills  and  vouchers  had  to  be 
approved  by  him  and  the  consuls  were  frequently  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  contracts  that  were  made  for  repairs. 

I  consider  that  the  abuses  of  this  system  had  consid¬ 
erable  influence  in  driving  American  ship  owners  out  of 
the  business.  It  was  not  only  vexatious  but  it  involved 
a  large  pecuniary  loss.  The  consuls  were  selected,  not 
for  any  qualification  for  the  duties,  but  wholly  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes. 

I  recall  one  case  which  illustrates  the  baneful  effects 
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of  the  system  as  it  existed  many  years  ago.  I  had  one 
ship  named  Daniel  Draper  which  had  become  becalmed 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  put  into  St.  Helena  solely  for 
water.  That  gave  the  consul  an  opportunity  for  robbery 
on  a  large  scale.  He  called  a  survey  of  his  own  appoint¬ 
ment  and  in  his  interest.  The  captain  protested  in  vain 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  consul  removed  him  from 
his  position  and  shipped  him  home,  putting  the  mate  in 
his  place,  which  was  an  unwarrantable  and  despotic  act. 
The  result  was  that  the  survey  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
stripped  of  her  metal  and  new  metal  put  on.  The  consul 
was  a  partner  in  a  firm,  Moses  &  Company  by  name,  and 
this  firm  furnished  the  metal  at  its  own  price  and  the 
expenses  of  docking  and  labor  were  very  large. 

In  order  to  meet  these  expenses,  instead  of  cabling  to 
the  owners  for  a  letter  of  credit,  the  consul  ordered  a 
sale  by  auction  of  a  portion  of  the  cargo,  which  was  valu¬ 
able.  The  cargo  consisted  of  merchandise  from  Cal¬ 
cutta.  The  consul,  through  his  agent,  purchased  the 
cargo  that  was  sold  at  a  very  low  price  and  then  chartered 
a  vessel  and  shipped  the  cargo  to  Europe,  not  venturing 
to  send  it  to  this  country. 

This  proceeding  cost  the  insurance  companies  here 
more  than  $50,000,  and  it  was  also  a  large  loss  to  the 
owners  of  the  ship.  I  protested  in  vain  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  published  a  whole  account  in  the  papers 
at  that  time. 

This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  arbitrary  power  that 
the  consuls  possessed  and  the  frauds  that  were  practised. 

If  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  is  ever 
to  regain  its  position  among  the  commercial  nations  of 
the  world,  the  laws  of  our  country  must  be  amended  in 
many  particulars;  otherwise  it  cannot  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  the  ships  of  other  maritime  nations. 
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The  Phelan  Report  on  the  Charges  against  James  M. 

Sullivan,  United  States  Minister  to  the  Dominican 

Republic.  Adjoined  is  the  Vick  Letter  in  which 

Secretary  Bryan  solicited  places  for  “Deserving 

Democrats.” 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  who  was  named  by  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan  with  the  approval  of  President  Wilson,  to 
investigate  charges  against  James  M.  Sullivan,  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  his  report 
dated  March  9,  1915,  said  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  qualifications 
for  the  office:1 

“It  is  important  to  consider  the  career  of  James  M. 

1  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  was  read: 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Vick: 

“Now  that  you  have  arrived  and  are  acquainting  your¬ 
self  with  the  situation,  can  you  let  me  know  what  posi¬ 
tions  you  have  at  your  disposal  with  which  to  reward 
deserving  Democrats?  Whenever  you  desire  a  sugges¬ 
tion  from  me  in  regard  to  a  man  for  any  place  there,  call 
on  me.  You  have  had  enough  experience  in  politics  to 
know  how  valuable  workers  are  when  the  campaign  is  on, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  rewards  for  all  the 
deserving.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  a  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language  is  necessary  for  employes.  Let 
me  know  what  is  requisite,  together  with  the  salary,  and 
when  appointments  are  likely  to  be  made. 

Sullivan  will  come  down  before  long,  and  you  and  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  may 
be  necessary  there.  You  will  find  Sullivan  a  strong, 
courageous,  reliable  fellow.  The  more  I  have  seen  of 
him  the  better  satisfied  I  am  that  he  will  fit  into  the 
place  there  and  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

“(Signed)  WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN.” 

Copied  from  “Deserving  Democrats,”  Republican  Campaign 

Book,  1916,  p.  399. 
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Sullivan  before  he  made  application  for  this  appointment, 
to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  So  much  of  his 
career  as  reveals  a  brave  struggle  against  many  adverse 
circumstances  enabling  him  to  obtain  a  degree  and  other 
honors  from  the  Yale  Law  School  and  to  become  well 
known  as  a  member  of  his  profession  and  as  a  political 
speaker  in  several  States,  will  receive  universal  praise. 
The  American  people  love  to  reward  such  endeavor,  and 
for  this  reason  I  find  it  the  more  painful  to  call  attention 
to  such  incidents  in  this  career  as  may  affect  unfavor¬ 
ably  the  final  estimate  placed  upon  his  qualifications  for 
this  post.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  deliber¬ 
ately  sought  this  preferment  and  thereby  invited  this 
scrutiny,  and  that  it  is  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  two 
republics  that  is  ultimately  involved. 

“Mr.  Sullivan  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1873  and  when 
an  infant  was  brought  to  this  country,  and  such  early 
education  as  he  received  was  in  the  public  and  parochial 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  At  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  carpenter  and  at  nineteen  became  a  journeyman. 
Later  he  became  the  Rockville,  Connecticut,  correspondent 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  and  won  a  prize  of  $100  offered 
by  the  Courant  for  securing  the  largest  number  of  new 
subscribers.  The  editor  of  the  Courant  states  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  Mr.  Sullivan  won  the  prize  by  the  clever  device 
of  getting  present  subscribers  to  stop  the  paper  and  new 
members  of  the  same  family  to  subscribe  for  it,  but  he 
bases  this  upon  the  statement  to  him  of  a  manager  now 
deceased  and  Mr.  Sullivan  asserts  that  the  prize  was  won 
honorably.  He  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
this  and  in  all  other  cases  where  the  record  leaves  a 
matter  in  doubt. 

“In  1900,  Mr.  Sullivan  had  retired  as  sporting  editor 
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of  the  Waterbury  American  and  was  engaged  in  no  regu¬ 
lar  occupation.  He  was  the  promoter  of  a  prize  fight, 
or  as  he  himself  prefers  to  call  it,  a  boxing  contest.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  came  to  know  ‘Bald  Jack’  Rose, 
the  gambler,  whose  confession  was  used  by  District 
Attorney  Whitman  in  obtaining  the  conviction  of  Police 
Lieutenant  Becker  for  murder  in  the  New  York  courts. 
Rose  testified  at  the  murder  trial  that  Mr.  Sullivan,  who 
was  then  his  attorney,  had  been  his  press  agent  during 
his  prize  fighting  days  in  Connecticut,  but  qualified  that 
in  this  investigation  by  saying  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  his 
partner  in  baseball  and  an  old  friend,  but  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  prize  fight  he  had  merely  furnished  Mr. 
Sullivan  with  notices  for  his  paper.  Mr.  Sullivan  admits 
that  he  obtained  a  license  for  a  boxing  contest  under  the 
laws  of  Connecticut,  that  the  gate  receipts  were  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  performance  terminated  before  the  program 
was  completed,  but  he  denies  that  there  is  any  basis  for 
the  account  related  by  the  editor  of  the  Waterbury  news¬ 
paper.  This  account  in  effect  is  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  funds  necessary  for  his  legal  education,  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  bogus  attachment  and  levy  thereunder  upon  the 
box  office  receipts.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Sullivan’s  de¬ 
nial,  the  editor  now  states:  ‘These  are  the  circumstances 
as  they  appeared  at  the  time  and  as  they  are  still  re¬ 
membered  by  people  in  Waterbury.’ 

“The  intimacy  between  ‘Bald  Jack’  Rose  and  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Rose  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
came  to  him  in  prison  one  day  and  said:  ‘Jack,  I  want  to 
talk  frank  to  you.  This  relation  between  you  and  I  is 
not  the  relation  of  attorney  and  client.  There  is  no 
money  or  no  glory  coming  to  me  in  defending  you.  I 
don’t  want  that.  .  .  .  It  is  your  family.  I  have  known 
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you  for  twenty  years.’  The  testimony  also  is  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  negotiated  with  a  New  York  newspaper  for  the 
sale  of  ‘Bald  Jack’  Rose’s  life  history. 

“Mr.  Sullivan  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  con¬ 
fession  of  his  client  and  is  entitled  to  distinct  commenda¬ 
tion  for  that  public  service,  and  at  the  time  that  he 
became  a  candidate  for  this  post,  received  it  from  District 
Attorney  Whitman. 

“In  1900,  Mr.  Sullivan  entered  the  Yale  Law  School  and 
worked  at  night  as  a  hotel  manager,  and  was  graduated 
in  1902  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  winning  the  Townsend 
prize  for  oratorical  distinction.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
was  sued  in  New  Haven  for  $40,  the  price  of  the  coat 
which  he  wore  at  Yale  Commencement,  interposed  no 
defense  and  judgment  was  entered  on  his  default.  Upon 
subsequent  examination  he  declared  that  while  he  had 
earned  from  $300  to  $400  a  month  in  his  practice,  he  did 
not  have  enough  with  which  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  and 
that  he  had  lost  the  presentation  watch  in  a  scuffle  or 
fight  in  Waterbury.  The  attorney  for  the  tailor  gives  it 
as  his  belief  that  Mr.  Sullivan  committed  perjury  in  this 
examination,  but  Mr.  Sullivan  maintains  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  true. 

“Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  his  practice  in  Connecticut 
was  general  and  that  his  most  important  case  was  a 
criminal  case  in  Connecticut  involving  twenty-one  labor 
leaders  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  official  report 
of  the  case  shows  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  third  and 
last  of  the  counsel  on  the  brief  for  the  appellants,  who 
were  defeated.  Other  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that 
his  practice  was  chiefly  in  the  police  courts. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  presented  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  for  this  post 
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letters  of  marked  approval  from  distinguished  lawyers 
in  Connecticut,  notably  former  Governor  Baldwin,  Dean 
Rogers  of  the  Yale  Law  School  and  former  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  King.  The  records  of  the  Grievance  Committee  of 
the  Connecticut  Bar  Association  fail  to  disclose  any  com¬ 
plaint  against  Mr.  Sullivan,  but  his  partner  or  office 
associate  was  disbarred  for  unprofessional  conduct,  as 
was  also  his  office  associate  when  he  subsequently  came 
to  the  bar  of  New  York. 

“In  1907,  Mr.  Sullivan  came  to  New  York  City  for  the 
purpose  of  associating  himself  with  Daniel  O’Reilly,  one 
of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  People  vs. 
Thaw,  for  murder.  Mr.  Sullivan  found  that  O’Reilly’s 
practice  was  highly  sensational  and  unpleasant,  but  it 
appears  that  he  divided  some  fees  with  him  and  remained 
associated  with  him  for  nearly  two  years.  Subsequently 
O’Reilly  was  sent  to  prison  and  disbarred. 

“Mr.  Sullivan’s  professional  associations  after  that 
time  seem  to  have  been  without  reproach.  He  states  that 
he  was  ‘a  struggling  lawyer  whose  clients  were  mainly 
poor  people  and  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  criminal,  but 
a  general,  practice,  which  was  not  very  profitable.’ 

“He  stated  that  he  had  a  remarkable  divorce  case,  in 
which  he  thought  he  had  established  a  precedent.  He 
could  not,  however,  remember  the  point  involved,  and  a 
search  of  the  reports  fails  to  disclose  any  record  of  the 
case  under  the  title  which  he  gave.  The  only  other  case 
on  the  civil  side  of  the  court  to  which  he  refers  was  one 
in  which  the  official  report  shows  that  he  was  associate 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  a  negligence  case  resulting  in 
a  judgment  for  $1,200,  which  was  reversed. 

“Mr.  Sullivan  testified  that  he  was  not  intimate  with 
members  of  his  profession  and  that  he  had  never  joined 
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any  of  the  Bar  Associations  either  in  Connecticut  or  New 
York.  A  leading  member  of  the  New  York  bar  testified 
that  ‘Mr.  Sullivan  was  known  in  New  York  as  a  police 
court  lawyer  and  was  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  reputable  lawyers  in  New  York,  and  in  my 
opinion  I  do  not  believe  he  would  be  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  them’- — that  it  was  a  question  of  general  reputa¬ 
tion  and  not  specific  facts. 

“Attention  is  paid  to  these  details  of  his  professional 
career  because  they  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question 
whether  his  experience  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned 
professions  was  such  as  would  be  likely  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  for  the  diplomatic  service  to  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  aspired. 

“Asked  to  indicate  some  of  his  public  activities  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Sullivan  annexes  to  his  brief  an  invitation  by 
an  association  to  act  as  judge  of  athletic  events  at  Celtic 
Park. 

“Mr.  Sullivan  achieved  distinction  as  a  speaker  for 
his  party  during  all  the  campaigns,  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional,  from  1898  to  1912,  and  worked  especially  among 
the  Irish  Americans. 

“Mr.  Sullivan  had  never  held  public  office,  was  not  a 
member  of  any  learned  society,  spoke  only  the  English 
language,  had  had  no  training  in  business,  and  he  him¬ 
self  said  that  he  had  had  no  previous  diplomatic  training.” 

After  discussing  the  manner  in  which  Minister  Sulli¬ 
van  had  discharged  his  office,  Commissioner  Phelan  sets 
forth  his  “findings”  as  follows: 

First— in  consideration  of  the  spirit  that  animated 
the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  in  seeking  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  culminated 
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in  the  Convention  of  1907,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  a  great  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  must  be 
discharged  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  relations 
between  the  two  republics  that  have  grown  out  of 
the  Convention  and  the  Executive  Order  in  pursu¬ 
ance  thereof,  and  American  control  over  Dominican 
public  works,  have  resulted  in  the  imposition  upon 
the  United  States  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  unusual  and  even 
unique  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  incumbent  of  this  post  should,  therefore,  possess 
superior  attainments  of  a  specialized  nature  fully 
described  in  the  foregoing  report. 

Second — Tested  by  ordinary  standards,  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  any  general  expectation  that  the 
training,  education,  and  experience  of  James  M.  Sul¬ 
livan  would  have  resulted  in  his  acquiring  these  at¬ 
tainments,  not  only  desirable  but  probably  necessary 
for  a  successful  administration.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  reasonable  expectations  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  on  the  basis  of  what  was  then  known 
of  his  earlier  career,  it  is  now  clearly  apparent  that 
he  did  not  possess  the  qualities  that  might  fairly 
have  been  required  of  a  candidate  for  the  position 
of  United  States  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Third — The  candidate  was  vigorously  supported 
by  persons  having  large  financial  interests  in  Santo 
Domingo,  with  the  intention  and  in  the  hope  of 
securing  pecuniary  profit  through  the  incumbency 
in  office  of  a  minister  who  was  friendly  and  under 
obligation;  and  this  support  and  the  object  thereof 
were  concealed  from  the  appointing  power. 

Fourth — There  is  no  evidence  that  Minister  Sul¬ 
livan  received  any  money  from  any  contractor  or 
other  person  desiring  favors  in  Santo  Domingo  or 
that  he  participated  in  any  way  in  what  has  come 
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to  be  known  as  “graft”;  but  there  is  evidence  that 
a  proposal  was  made  to  a  New  York  contractor  to 
pay  money  to  a  representative  of  some  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  that  had  supported  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  order  that 
the  contractor  might  secure  favorable  contracts  in 
Santo  Domingo ;  that  as  a  part  of  the  proposal,  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  interests  had  procured 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  appointment  and  could  influence  him; 
that  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
given  to  the  contractor  by  those  making  the  proposal ; 
that  the  contractor  proceeded  to  Santo  Domingo,  was 
entertained  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  assured  him  of  the 
reliability  of  the  introducer,  and  that  thereupon  the 
contractor  returned  to  New  York  and  paid  over  the 
money.  There  is  no  evidence  that  at  the  time  the 
contractor  was  in  Santo  Domingo,  Mr.  Sullivan  knew 
any  such  payment  was  under  consideration. 

Fifth — By  reason  of  his  conduct  in  office,  in  such 
matters,  among  others,  as  his  relations  with  the 
Banco  Nacional;  his  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
other  banking  houses ;  his  methods  in  dealing  with 
the  revolution  at  Puerto  Plata  in  September  and 
October,  1913 ;  his  unauthorized  promises  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionists;  his  reports  as  to  the  elections  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1913;  his  participation  in  party  politics  in  Santo 
Domingo;  his  unauthorized  statements  to  members 
of  the  Dominican  Chamber  of  Deputies  concerning 
the  proposed  loan  of  $500,000  in  1914;  his  attitude 
toward  the  payment  of  his  debts,  incurring  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  State  Department;  his  obtaining 
pecuniary  favors  for  a  relative  at  the  Banco  Nacion¬ 
al;  his  violation  of  departmental  instructions  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  payment  of  his  salary  before  it 
was  due;  his  inability,  by  reason  of  his  foi'mer  con¬ 
duct  and  the  consequent  loss  of  public  confidence,  to 
be  of  any  real  service  as  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Commission  of  1914;  his  writing  the  “Gray  letter” 
— all  of  which  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  fore- 
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going  report — Minister  Sullivan  has  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Dominican  people  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  leave  him  powerless  to  represent  the  United  States 
as  it  should  be  represented  before  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Concluding  the  report  with  an  opinion  of  the  course 
to  be  adopted,  Commissioner  Phelan  says: 

In  view  of  the  disclosures  of  this  investigation,  my 
opinion  is  that  James  M.  Sullivan,  United  States 
Minister  to  Santo  Domingo,  should  be  asked  to  re¬ 
sign  his  post  at  an  early  date  to  be  fixed  upon  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  personal  convenience,  and,  in  case 
his  resignation  should  not  be  profferred,  that  he  be 
recalled. 


APPENDIX  C. 

John  Hay’s  correspondence  relative  to  the  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ambassadors  and  Consuls. 


[Extract  from  “The  Life  of  John  Hay,”  by  William  Roscoe 
Thayer,  Vol.  II,  pp.  186-97] 

Throughout  his  long  term  in  the  State  Department 
John  Hay  relied  especially  upon  two  invaluable  helpers. 
The  first  of  these,  a  friend  since  their  youth,  was  Mr. 
Alvey  A.  Adee,  who  had  been  in  the  Department  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  As  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Adee  was  then,  as  he  is  today,  the  only 
permanent  official  of  high  rank  under  the  executive.  Ad¬ 
ministrations  came  and  went,  Adee  stayed  on.  Presi¬ 
dents  ignorant  of  diplomacy  and  international  law  felt 
reasonably  safe  in  appointing  as  their  chief  secretaries 
gentlemen  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  because  they  knew 
that  Adee  was  there  to  guard  against  blunders.  He  was 
the  master  of  both  the  language  and  the  practice  of 
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diplomacy.  He  could  draw  up  note,  memorandum,  pro¬ 
tocol,  or  instructions,  not  merely  in  just  the  right  words, 
but  with  the  indefinable  tone  of  courtesy  or  coolness  which 
the  occasion  required.  His  knowledge  of  American  diplo¬ 
matic  history  was  unrivaled.  His  capacity  for  work,  like 
his  cheerfulness,  never  ran  out.  Though  it  took  some¬ 
times  six  and  a  half  hours  to  “shovel  through”  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  mail,  and  fifty-five  minutes  to  sign  the  official  cor¬ 
respondence,  he  could  still  close  a  letter  to  his  absent 
chief  with  the  salutation,  “Fatiguedly  but  always  chip- 
perly  yours.”  Hay  called  him  “semper  paratus  Adee.” 
An  invaluable  man. 

Service  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  equally  important, 
was  rendered  by  Mr.  Henry  White,  First  Secretary  of 
the  American  Embassy  in  London.  While  long  experi¬ 
ence  taught  him  the  technique  of  diplomacy,  his  persona' 
qualities  made  him  a  welcome  companion  with  the  various 
groups  which  constituted  British  statecraft.  Informal 
relations  often  count  most  in  diplomacy.  The  proposal 
which  has  been  talked  over  confidentially  in  the  library 
after  dinner  stands  a  better  chance  of  being  accepted 
than  if  it  is  first  presented  with  official  punctilio  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  London  being  at  the  time  the  center  of 
world-diplomacy,  Mr.  White’s  intimacy  with  British 
statesmen  enabled  him  to  keep  Secretary  Hay  informed, 
not  only  as  to  their  views,  but  as  to  international  affairs. 
Thanks  to  him,  Hay  did  not  lose  touch  with  acquaintances 
he  had  himself  made  during  his  ambassadorship;  and 
more  than  once  he  employed  Mr.  White  to  sound  privately 
the  British  ministers  before  beginning  even  a  tentative 
negotiation.  Discreet,  sympathetic,  trustworthy,  and  un¬ 
tiring,  Mr.  Henry  White  helped  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  plan  and  to  act  with  the  consciousness  that  what  he 
did  might  affect  conditions  the  world  over. 

One  of  the  first  annoyances  which  beset  Secretary  Hay 
was  the  rapacity  of  office-seekers.  When  they  did  not 
attack  him  themselves,  they  worked  through  their  Sena¬ 
tors.  To  say  no  to  the  local  statesman  of  Pumpkin  Four 
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Corners,  who  aspired  to  be  consul-general  in  London,  was 
easy;  but  to  deny  his  Senator  might  alienate  one  whose 
hostile  vote  would  kill  an  important  treaty.  In  vain  did 
Hay  protest  that  his  predecessor,  Judge  Day,  had  swept 
the  shelf  clean;  in  vain  did  he  declare  that  there  were 
fifty  applicants  for  every  vacancy;  the  swarm  gave  him 
no  respite.  And  if  Senators  slackened,  Congressmen  re¬ 
doubled  their  importunities. 

At  first,  the  Secretary  saw  the  ludicrousness  of  this 
system  and  discharged  its  drudgery  with  a  smile;  but 
later,  when  his  health  made  even  pin-pricks  unendurable, 
he  turned  the  business  over  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Loomis. 

The  following  notes  to  a  distinguished  Senator  show 
Hay  in  his  playful  mood: 


March  31,  1900. 

The  only  vacant  Consulate  in  the  service  is  Iquique. 
Do  I  understand  that  the  great  Commonwealth  you 
so  nobly  represent  wishes  to  fill  it?  It  brings  in  to 
the  pampered  occupant  something  like  $800  a  year. 

April  2,  1900. 

A  candidate  for  Iquique  has  turned  up.  . 
Unless  you  have  a  man  with  a  better  claim  on  that 
$800  salary,  I  think  this  low-priced  Phoenix  may 
take  the  cake. 


April  5,  1900. 

I  have  your  letter  of  yesterday.  Of  course,  if  you 
want  Iquique  for  Mr.  C.,  you  shall  have  it,  but  are 
you  sure  he  would  want  to  go?  The  place  is  not  in 
Mexico,  as  you  seem  to  think,  but  in  Chile,  and  I 
imagine  would  best  be  described  by  Goldsmith’s  line: 

“Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.” 

The  Secretary  was  pestered  by  requests  for  favors 
other  than  offices.  Thus  a  Congressman  of  fashionable 
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pretensions  writes  that  his  relatives,  who  are  at  Dresden, 
desire  to  be  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Saxony. 
Whereupon  the  American  Secretary  of  State  is  obliged, 
besides  sending  a  polite  reply  to  the  fashionable  Con¬ 
gressman,  to  communicate  with  the  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Berlin  to  instruct  the  American  Consul  in  Dres¬ 
den  to  request  the  Royal  Chamberlain  there  to  include 
the  names  of  the  ladies  of  the  fashionable  Congressman 
in  his  list  of  invitations  to  the  next  Court  reception. 

No  less  edifying  is  the  demand  of  Senator  Hanna, 
when  established  at  Aix-les-Bains  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  that  Secretary  Hay  shall  authorize  the  American 
Consul  at  Nuremberg — who  appears  to  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  office  because  he  was  the  Senator’s  private 
physician — to  take  leave  of  absence,  hasten  to  Aix-les- 
Bains,  and  watch  the  effect  of  the  waters  on  Mr.  Hanna’s 
impaired  system.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the 
Senator  or  the  United  States  Treasury  paid  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  doctor;  we  suspect,  however,  that  it  paid 
for  the  cablegram  to  Nuremberg  and  presumably  the 
doctor’s  salary  while  he  was  absent  on  private  business. 
Such  practices  would  cause  no  remark  in  a  monarchy;  in 
a  republic  they  are  among  the  ironies  of  patriotism. 

Quite  as  comic  was  the  temporary  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  illegible  handwriting  of  a  candidate  for 
the  Persian  Ministry.  In  informing  him  that  the  post 
was  vacant,  Secretary  Hay  asked  him  to  “wire  his  reply.’’ 
When  received  his  telegram  read  that  he  would  gladly 
accept  the  Peruvian  Ministry.  As  this  was  already  filled, 
Mr.  Hay,  perplexed,  sought  an  explanation,  and  learned 
that  the  gentleman  had  written  “Persian”  so  badly  that 
the  operator  had  read  it  “Peruvian.” 

Mr.  Hay  wrote  to  Whitelaw  Reid  on  November  13,  1898: 

My  place  here  is  horribly  unpleasant.  The  work 
is  constant  and  unceasing.  It  takes  nine  hours’  work 
to  clear  my  desk  every  day  and  there  is  no  refuge 
at  home.  The  worst  is  the  constant  solicitations  for 
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office,  which  I  cannot  even  entertain;  the  strain  of 
mind  and  nerves  in  explaining  why  things  can’t  be 
done,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  seekers  and  their 
“influence”  think  I  am  lying.  .  .  . 

As  to  appointments  under  the  State  Department  it 
is  clear  that  I  am  to  have  nothing  to  say.  I  could 
not  appoint  even  my  Private  Secretary,  as  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  wanted  me  to  appoint  his;  nor  my  confidential 
clerk  as  a  friend  of  the  President’s  from  Canton  had 
the  place.  When  I  came  to  look  at  the  Consular 
Service,  I  found  that  not  only  was  every  place  filled 
before  Judge  Day  left,  but  every  vacancy  which  can 
possibly  occur  during  my  incumbency  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  memorandum  on  file.  The  other  day 
the  Consul  at  Berlin  died.  The  President  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  promote  Frank  Mason — the  best  con¬ 
sul  in  the  service;  but  before  the  other  man’s 
funeral,  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  had  claimed 
the  place  by  wire.  For  another  unimportant  place, 
which  cannot  pay  expenses,  there  are  sixteen  unfortu¬ 
nate  applications  by  Senators.  The  President  is  not 
to  blame.  The  pressure  is  so  cruel  that  he  must  use 
these  offices  to  save  his  life. 

This  lament  goes  up  over  and  over  again  to  the  end 
of  Hay’s  service.  I  add  one  more  specimen  of  its  striking 
simile: 

To  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher,  July  2,  1902. 

...  I  have  made  no  appointments  in  the  foreign 
service  since  I  entered  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  himself,  with  all  possible  good-will,  is 
hardly  ever  able  to  make  an  appointment  upon  his 
own  judgment  and  discretion.  All  other  branches  of 
the  Civil  Service  are  so  rigidly  provided  for  that 
the  foreign  service  is  like  the  topmost  rock  which 
you  sometimes  see  in  old  pictures  of  the  Deluge. 
The  pressure  for  a  place  in  it  is  almost  indescrib¬ 
able. 
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The  question  of  Hay’s  successor  in  London  stimulated 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  aspirants  and  their  supporters. 
Probably  the  most  persistent  was  Mr.  Reid  himself,  who 
had  never  hesitated,  during  twenty  years  or  more,  when 
a  high  office  loomed  on  the  horizon,  to  remind  the  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  that,  as  the  stalwart  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  he  deserved  well  of  the  Republic.  And  he 
abounded  in  friends.  One  of  these  told  Hay,  on  their 
homeward  voyage,  that  Reid  was  the  man  for  ambassa¬ 
dor,  adding  that  “he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
nominate  and  elect  McKinley.  I  suppose  he  got  his  in¬ 
teresting,  if  true,  information  from  headquarters,”  Hay 
wrote  one  of  his  intimates;  “strange  that  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  I  was  in  a  position  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  facts,  and  about  Reid  also.”  (September 
18,  1898.) 

To  Reid  himself,  Hay  wrote  somewhat  guardedly  in 
a  letter,  parts  of  which  I  have  already  quoted: 

To  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Washington,  November  13,  1898. 

About  my  successor,  I  have  not  the  slightest  inti¬ 
mation  who  he  is  to  be.  New  York,  I  suppose,  could 
have  anybody  she  asked  for  with  any  unanimity; 
but  the  pleasing  habit  of  your  great  State  is  a 
multiplicity  of  interests.  There  is  a  considerable 
push  for  (General  Horace)  Porter,  which,  curiously 
enough,  is  supported  by  all  New  England,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  (General  William  F.)  Draper  sent 
to  Paris.  (General  Stewart  L.)  Woodward  has  some 
friends;  quite  a  number  of  the  best  people  want 
Pierpont  Morgan— a  much  larger  number  want 
Choate.  Platt  does  not  seem  to  be  very  active;  he 
opposes  everybody  who  is  named,  you  and  Choate 
especially.  He  hates  Porter  also,  but  is  evidently 
not  afraid  of  him — with  reason,  I  think,  though 
some  of  your  colleagues  think  Porter  would  be  the 
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best  solution.  Outside  of  New  York  there  are 
numerous  suggestions,  but  none  of  them,  I  think,  are 
fruitful.  Roger  Wolcott  (Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts)  would  be  formidable,  if  it  were  not  that  his 
own  State  wants  Porter’s  place  for  Draper.  From 
the  West  (Senator  Edward  0.)  Wolcott  (of  Colo¬ 
rado)  and  Marshall  Field  and  (Robert  T.)  Lincoln 
have  been  named.  I  have  not  a  prophecy  worth  giv¬ 
ing  as  to  the  result.  As  to  my  conversations  with 
the  President,  they  have  been  brief  and,  of  course, 
you  will  not  expect  me  to  repeat  them.  My  wishes 
will  cut  no  figure.  The  President  will  do  what 
seems  to  him  best.  He  is  sincerely  attached  to  you. 

When  Mr.  Reid,  absorbed  in  drawing  up  the  treaty 
at  Paris,  read  this  letter,  he  hardly  found  in  it  cause  for 
elation.  On  his  return,  he  went  at  once  to  Washington 
to  get  his  bearings.  The  next  letter  from  Hay  suggests 
an  embarrassing  interview. 

To  Whitelaw  Reid. 

December  26,  1898. 

After  you  had  gone  Saturday,  I  felt  with  some 
remorse  that  I  may  have  seemed  to  you  less  confi¬ 
dential  than  has  been  my  lifelong  habit  to  be  with 

you. 

There  are  two  explanations  of  it  which  I  owe  to 
you. 

First,  I  hate  to  be  the  occasion  of  strife  among 
friends.  If  I  had  not  mentioned  in  detail  the  im¬ 
portant  personal  influences  which  have  been  urging 
the  President  during  the  last  month  or  two,  men 
who  have  been  intimately  associated  with  you  socially 
and  politically,  you  would  have  regarded  the  action 
as  lacking  in  friendship  and  candor.  They  do  not 
so  regard  it — they  speak  of  you  with  the  same  regard 
and  affection  as  ever.  But  you  naturally  would  take 
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a  different  view  of  their  action.  It  was  for  this 
reason  I  did  not  go  into  details;  and 

Secondly,  so  long  as  I  am  in  this  place — which 
cannot  be  for  long — although  I  came  to  it  most  un¬ 
willingly,  I  am  bound  in  common  decency  to  a 
loyal  observance  of  every  obligation  to  the  President 
and  cannot  discuss  either  his  actions  or  his  motives 
even  to  my  dearest  friends. 

When  you  spoke  of  your  surprise  that  I  should 
quote  Mr.  Quigg  as  representing  anything,  I  did 
not  reply  that  the  reason  I  mentioned  him  was  that 
he  had  apparently  convinced  Seckendorff  and  Nichol¬ 
son  that  he  was  working  for  you  and  expected  to 
bring  the  machine  around  in  that  case. 

My  experience  in  life  has  been  that  a  man  com¬ 
monly  resents  the  failures  of  his  friends,  rather 
more  than  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  but  you  are 
not  made  of  common  stuff,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
hope  that  no  cloud  shall  ever  come  between  us.  Your 
friendship  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
my  life,  and  in  the  short  space  which  remains  to 
me,  I  trust  I  shall  retain  it. 

The  struggle  of  the  candidates  went  on,  however,  for 
two  months  longer.  Then,  on  January  10,  1899,  Secre¬ 
tary  Hay  notified  the  British  Ambassador  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  President  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  “I  am  sure,”  he  added,  “you  will  agree  with  me 
that  no  more  acceptable  choice  could  have  been  made.” 

General  Porter  continued  to  hold  his  post  at  Paris; 
General  Draper  lingered  a  little  longer  at  Rome;  but 
more  than  six  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Reid  installed 
himself  amid  the  splendors  of  Dorchester  House  as  the 
accredited  exemplar  of  the  American  simple  life. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


RESIGNATION  OF  DIPLOMATS. 

Letter  of  Hon.  John  Ridgley  Carter,  Formerly 
Minister  to  Roumania. 

14  Place  Vendome,  Paris. 

14th  April,  1919. 

.  .  .  .  As  you  know,  I  was  appointed  to  the 

Embassy  in  London  in  September,  1894,  as  Private  Sec¬ 
retary  to  Mr.  Bayard  and  in  1896  was  made  Second 
Secretary.  In  1897  I  was  Charge  d’Affaires  just  after 
Mr.  Bayard  left  his  post.  I  was  subsequently  Secretary 
of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal  in  1903  and  appointed 
Counselor  of  Embassy  in  London  in  1905.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1909  I  went  as  E.  E.  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Rumania,  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  in  1910  was 
transferred  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Constantinople  to 
fill  the  interim  between  Mr.  Strauss’s  departure  and 
Mr.  Rockhill’s  arrival.  While  in  the  United  States  on 
leave  preparatory  to  returning  to  my  post  in  Rumania, 
I  was  appointed  Minister  to  Argentine,  but  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  that  post  my  colleagues  informed  me  that 
Buenos-Ayres  was  perhaps  the  most  expensive  capital 
in  the  world,  and,  as  our  Government  had  no  house  in 
which  to  lodge  its  Minister,  I  further  ascertained  that 
even  a  modest  one  would  cost  more  than  my  salary,  and 
my  private  means  being  by  no  means  ample,  I  informed 
the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  that  unless  the 
Government  could  aid  me  in  taking  a  house  I  could  not 
afford  to  go.  I  then  returned  to  Rumania  to  present  my 
Letters  of  Recall,  and  during  my  absence  I  read  in  a 
paper  at  Sofia  that  I  was  considered  to  have  resigned. 
I  need  not  tell  you  with  how  much  regret,  as,  having 
devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  the  career,  I  had 
of  course  hoped  that  I  should  always  continue  in  it.1 

Yours  very  sincerely,  John  Ridgley  Carter. 

1  See  page  295  regarding  Mr.  Carter’s  dismissal. 
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Letter  prom  Hon.  John  B.  Jackson,  Formerly 
Minister  to  Roumania. 

Monteux,  April  15,  1919. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  to  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  our 
foreign  service  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  make  any, 
unless  I  should  be  assured  that  they  were  not  to  be 
used  for  any  political  purpose,  and  that  the  entire  re¬ 
organization  of  our  State  Department  was  seriously  con¬ 
templated.  Without  such  a  reorganization,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  any  attempt  to  improve  the  foreign  service  would 
be  futile.  I  merely  add  that  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
Government  makes  a  mistake,  and  is  guilty  of  wasting 
its  resources,  in  failing  to  utilize  the  experience  gained, 
the  personal  acquaintances  made  and  the  knowledge  of 
other  countries  and  peoples  acquired  by  those  who  have 
practically  devoted  their  lives  to  its  service — and  this 
quite  apart  from  any  personal  considerations. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  for  my  retirement  from  the 
diplomatic  service,  the  story  is  very  simple.  In  reply 
to  my  own  inquiry  I  was  informed  by  President  Wilson, 
between  his  election  and  his  first  inauguration,  that  he 
approved  of  the  practice  which  had  existed  generally 
(even  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded  himself)  that  all 
chiefs  of  mission  (Ambassadors  and  Ministers)  should 
submit  their  resignations  to  a  new  President.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  my  resignation  was  in  the  President’s  hands  on 
March  4,  1913.  I  said  that  I  should  be  glad  to  continue 
in  the  service  in  which  I  had  been  continually  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  At  that  time  the  Balkan  war  was 
going  on,  and  no  attention  (no  reply  of  any  kind)  was 
paid  to  my  resignation  until  the  following  August.  Then, 
two  days  after  I  had  notified  the  State  Department  by 
telegraph  that  peace  had  been  signed  at  Bucharest,  I 
was  informed,  also  by  telegraph,  that  my  resignation  had 
been  accepted. 

As  I  was  in  Eurpoe  in  the  summer  of  1914,  when  war 
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broke  out,  I  volunteered  for  service  at  Berlin,  feeling 
that  I  could  be  of  more  use  there  than  elsewhere  after 
my  long  service  in  Germany,  and  several  months  later 
I  was  appointed  “Special  Agent”  to  assist  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  that  post.  Naturally  my  second  connection 
with  our  foreign  service  terminated  when  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  was  recalled  and  no  tendering  of  my  resignation 
was  necessitated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Jackson. 

Letter  from  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide,  ex-Ambassador  to 

Spain. 

107  Main  Street,  Saint  Johnsbury,  Vermont, 

April  3,  1919. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Eeplying  to  your  letter  of  March  26th,  I  have  to  state 
that  the  cause  of  my  retirement  from  the  diplomatic 
service  was  that  in  the  spring  of  1913  I  tendered  my 
resignation  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  on  the 
coming  in  of  a  new  administration  to  be  effective  at 
such  time  as  the  best  interests  of  the  service  required. 
It  was  accepted  in  the  following  summer  to  make  room 
for  a  “deserving  democrat.”  At  that  time  the  heads  of 
missions  were  all  Republicans,  I  think,  and  some  changes 
were  justifiable.  For  the  improvement  of  the  service, 
among  other  things,  I  suggest  the  purchase  or  leasing 
by  our  government  of  suitable  residences  and  offices  for 
heads  of  missions  in  foreign  capitals,  so  as  to  give  some 
dignity  to  the  positions  and  make  them  available  to  men 
of  moderate  means.  The  arguments  on  this  subject  are 
too  familiar  to  require  elucidation  by  me. 

The  positions  and  promotions  of  secretaries  should 
be  made  more  secure  and  dependable.  Under  the  present 
administration  many  of  the  most  able,  experienced  and 
efficient  secretaries  have  been  practically  driven  out  of 
the  service  by  failure  to  recognize  their  abilities  and 
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the  appointment  of  entirely  inexperienced  and  unfit 
political  favorites  over  their  heads.  We  should  have  a 
real  body  of  trained  men  who  can  afford  to  make  a 
diplomatic  career  a  life  work,  honorable  and  useful.  The 
salaries  should  be  increased  so  that  our  representatives 
abroad  can  live  in  a  respectable  manner  and  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  niggardly  and  appear  mean  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  the  eyes  of  their  associates  and  of  the  officials 
of  the  governments  to  which  they  are  accredited.  The 
service  should  not  be  a  rich  man’s  club. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  C.  Ide. 

Letter  from  Hon.  George  Pratt  Ingersoll,  Formerly 
Minister  to  Siam. 

May  29,  1919. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
courteous  favor  of  May  26th,  enclosing  copy  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  and  assure  you 
of  my  hearty  desire  to  co-operate  with  your  committee 
and  furnish  you  any  information  in  my  power. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  as  to  why  I  resigned 
from  the  diplomatic  service,  I  beg  to  say,  it  was  solely 
due  to  very  serious  illness  contracted  at  my  post  as 
American  Minister  in  Bangkok,  Siam.  I  was  made  so 
ill  by  the  climate  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
longer  and  perform  my  duties.  I  liked  the  diplomatic 
service  and  would  have  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
service  for  years,  and  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  was 
treated  with  every  consideration  by  the  Government. 

As  to  the  proposed  recommendations,  let  me  say,  (a)  I 
favor  the  filling  of  the  post  of  minister  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  capable  officers  in  the  diplomatic  service  when 
this  can  be  done,  but  in  my  judgment  in  such  cases  great 
care  must  necessarily  be  exercised,  for  certain  secre- 
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taries  will  take  responsibilities,  and  certain  secretaries 
will  not,  and  I  think  the  record  of  efficiency  of  a  secre¬ 
tary  on  written  reports  of  ministers,  under  whom .  he 
has  served,  should  govern  a  matter  of  promotion  rather 
than  length  of  service.  I  feel  obliged  to  say  some  secre¬ 
taries  who  have  been  long  in  service  from  living  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  lose  the  American  spirit,  and,  though 
capable  of  passing  the  knowledge  test  of  diplomatic  in¬ 
structions,  are  not  inclined  to  further  American  interests 
to  the  extent  a  newly  appointed  diplomatic  officer  is 
generally  inclined  to  do.  I  think  great  caution  is  needed 
in  this  respect,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
putting  into  the  service  new  blood  for  a  position  as 
high  as  Ambassador  or  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

I  heard  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  very  matter 
between  three  foreign  diplomats  in  Siam,  in  course  of 
which  conversation  they  spoke  in  high  terms  of  our 
system,  apparently  being  inclined  to  think  on  the  whole 
that  our  system  of  putting  in  from  time  to  time  new 
men  was  after  all  the  best  system.  They  spoke  of  a 
number  of  men  in  the  service  of  their  countries,  who 
had  been  so  long  in  diplomatic  life  that  they  were  out 
of  touch  with  the  home  government  and  not  inclined  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  were  not  favored  by  culture  and  social  advantages. 
I  think,  moreover,  a  man  who  will  make  a  good  secretary 
through  his  training  will  often  be  too  timid  to  assume 
full  responsibility  of  a  legation.  His  training  does  not 
tend  to  make  him  take  responsibility. 

I  do  not  favor  the  promotion  of  Consuls  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service.  In  my  judgment  it  would  take  a  very 
exceptional  Consul  to  make  a  proper  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative,  as  their  branch  of  the  service  dealing  for  the 
most  part  with  purely  commercial  matters  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  conducting  a  diplomatic 
post. 

(b)  I  certainly  favor  Ministers  being  appointed  to 
the  grade  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  not  to  a  spe- 
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cific  post,  and  (c)  I  also  favor,  insofar  as  practicable, 
urging  the  President  to  promote  Ministers  to  Embassies 
when  vacant. 

I  favor  strongly  giving  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary  adequate  compensation  to  pay  their  ex¬ 
penses  to  and  from  posts  of  duty,  but  I  do  not  favor 
increase  of  their  salaries  as  tending  to  attract  certain 
men  to  the  service,  who  will  seek  the  post  for  the  re¬ 
muneration  to  be  obtained,  rather  than  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  country  and  the  interests  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  and  make 
this  statement  after  having  had  conversation  with  man> 
in  our  own  diplomatic  service,  and  the  service  of  foreign 
countries.  I  think  there  is  more  danger  to  the  service 
from  attracting  men  of  mercenary  motives  than  there  is 
from  inadequate  compensation.  I  think  on  our  present 
salaries  men  of  real  character  and  standing  can  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  the  position  when  the  Embassies  or 
Legations  are  owned,  as  I  believe  they  should  be,  by  the 
Government. 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  co-operate  in  any  way 
possible  in  furthering  the  improvement  of  foreign  ser¬ 
vice,  and  with  sincere  regard,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  Pratt  Ingersoll. 

Letter  From  Hon.  Fred  W.  Carpenter,  Formerly 
Minister  to  Siam 

July  30,  1919. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  May  26th, 
asking  why  I  left  the  Diplomatic  Service,  etc. 

In  reply,  I  would  say  that  I  left  the  service  due  to  the 
nomination  of  a  Democrat  to  succeed  me  under  Mr. 
Bryan’s  regime  in  the  State  Department.  While  my  suc¬ 
cessor  was  not  confirmed,  I  did  not  learn  of  that  until 
later,  and  had  in  the  meantime  come  home  as  I  felt  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  remain  longer  at 
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my  post  when  politics  and  party  service  seemed  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  under  Mr.  Bryan’s  administration  of  the 
State  Department. 

I  had  been  in  the  government  service  for  about  fifteen 
years  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Washington  and 
abroad,  and  had  the  greatest  interest  and  delight  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service.  Could  I  have  gone  on  with  it  at  that 
time  under  possible  conditions,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  have  done  so. 

I  am  greatly  in  sympathy  with  what  you  are  trying  to 
accomplish;  and  anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  toward 
having  the  service  put  upon  a  permanent  footing  so  that 
the  government  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  services  of 
those  it  has  trained  for  years  in  the  work,  will  be  a  great 
hope  and  inspiration  to  those  now  in  the  service,  and  will 
give  much  satisfaction  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
the  past  connected  with  it  and  who  still  have  the  good  of 
the  service  at  heart.  The  whole  world  is  much  more 
nearly  akin  since  the  war,  and  the  importance  of  a 
permanent  service  is  even  greater  now  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  in  your  very  worthy  effort,  be¬ 
lieve  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  W.  Carpenter. 

Letter  of  Hon.  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  Formerly 
Ambassador  to  Mexico 

2712  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

March,  30,  1919. 

In  regard  to  my  separation  from  the  Service  I  may  say 
that  when  the  Wilson  Administration  came  into  office  I 
tendered  the  usual  perfunctory  resignation,  which  was  not 
acted  upon.  Later  on  I  took  very  decided  exceptions  to  Mr. 
Bryan’s  conduct  with  reference  to  the  embassy  in  Mexico 
City  and  tendered  my  resignation  twice  persistently  and 
forcibly.  This  led  to  an  expression  of  regret  from  Mr. 
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Bryan  and  I  remained  at  my  post  though  totally  without 
instructions  or  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  policy.  Finally  I  was  called  to  Washington  by  tele¬ 
graph  “for  consultation  relative  to  the  Mexican  Situa¬ 
tion.”  On  my  arrival  in  Washington  I  was  requested  by 
the  President  to  make  a  memorandum  on  Mexico  and 
a  supplemental  recommendation  for  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  administration.  I  recommended  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Huerta,  whose  government  had  been  recognized  by 
every  government  in  the  world  except  Chile,  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  the  two  Latin  American  countries  with¬ 
holding  their  recognition  at  the  request  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Following  this  recommendation  the 
President  announced  to  me  that  he  had  accepted  my  resig¬ 
nation  and  gave  out  a  statement  to  the  press  that  the 
course  which  I  had  thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue  did  not 
conform  with  the  policy  of  the  administration.  This 
statement,  of  course,  ignored  the  circumstances  that 
President  Taft,  under  whose  administration  all  of  my 
acts  were  performed,  had  by  signed  public  statement  fully 
approved  of  my  course. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Lane  Wilson. 

Hon.  John  T.  DuBois,  Formerly  Minister  to  Colombia, 
Writes: 

Fellsmere,  Fla., 

April  12,  1919. 

I  was  in  the  service  over  15  years,  both  consular  and 
diplomatic,  and  my  relations  at  home  and  abroad  were 
most  agreeable  and  successful.  I  am  a  Republican,  and 
resigned  my  position  as  Minister  accredited  to  Colombia 
when  President  Wilson  was  inaugurated.  He  was  very 
gracious  to  me  and  when  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  re¬ 
sign  he  asked  me  “why  I  did  so?”  I  did  not  care  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  the  custom,  for  he  knew  that.  I  did  not 
care  to  tell  him  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  a  dozen  men  clamor- 
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ing  for  my  place,  for  he  knew  that,  so  I  told  him  this 
story : 

I  said  when  I  reached  the  coast  at  Barranquilla  coming 
home,  and  the  American  consul  asked  me  to  stay  over  one 
ship  and  attend  his  wedding,  I  accepted.  During  the 
week  I  saw  much  of  the  young  lady  and  her  family 
(Colombians),  and  of  course  I  was  kind  and  attentive,  as 
all  the  world  loves  a  lover.  After  the  wedding  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  held  at  which  several  hundred  people  attended. 
During  the  reception  the  bride  was  telling  her  girl  friends 
some  pleasant  things  about  me  and  said  she  was  “quite 
enthusiastic  about  that  Yankee  Minister.”  I  told  the  con¬ 
sul  about  it,  and  liking  a  joke  he  said  to  his  bride,  “Marie, 
why  is  it  that  you  are  so  enthusiastic  about  the  Yankee 
Minister?”  and  she  replied,  naively,  “Why,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  he  reminded  me  so  much  of  my  dear  old  grand¬ 
father.” 

I  said,  “Mr.  President,  when  I  heard  that,  I  knew  my 
hour  had  struck  and  I  came  home  and  resigned.”  The 
President  laughed  very  heartily  and  said:  “That’s  a  good 
one  and  I  am  going  to  tell  it  to  every  old  gray-head  who 
tries  to  break  into  the  diplomatic  service,”  and  I  have 
been  told  he  has  kept  his  word. 

When  I  resigned,  Mr.  Bryan  said:  “That’s  all  right,  I 
have  just  the  man  for  your  place.”  I  knew  he  had  and 
that  is  one  reason  I  resigned,  only  I  wish  the  good  man 
had  put  it  in  a  little  different  way. 

I  am  sending  you  under  another  cover  a  statement  I 
made  before  Congress  on  the  “Improvement  of  the  Con¬ 
sular  Service.”  It  may  interest  you.  That  statement 
really  led  up  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Consular  Serv¬ 
ice.  at  least  it  headed  matters  in  that  direction  vigorously. 

With  good  wishes  for  your  success, 

Yours  always, 

James  T.  DuBois. 

In  my  “Fun  and  Pathos  of  One  Life”  there  is  a  chapter 
on  the  Consular  Service. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


Improvements  in  Our  Foreign  Service. 

(Extract  from  an  address  delivered) 

By  Ex-Ambassador  Henry  Lane  Wilson. 

These  things  should  afford  serious  thought  to  the 
American  people.  To  99  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  man  in  our  Diplomatic 
Service  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican  is  of  minor  or  no 
importance.  What  the  nation  needs,  and  what  it  should 
have,  is  a  diplomatic  service,  permanent  and  based  solely 
on  merit.  My  experiences  of  seventeen  years  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States — probably  the 
longest  continuous  service  in  the  history  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment— have  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
defects  and  study  the  needs  of  our  Service,  and  it  may 
not  be  thought  superfluous  if  I  submit  these  views  here. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  say  that  the  defects  of  our 
Service  are: 

First — Its  subordination  to  politics,  which  discourages 
concentration  of  the  best  intellects  to  it  and  robs  the 
Government  of  the  valuable  assets  of  long  training  and 
the  devotion  which  springs  from  the  hope  of  reward. 

Second — The  lack  of  a  permanent  directing  chief  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  of  the  intricacies  of  our  foreign  service 
and  its  personnel. 

Third— Insufficient  remuneration,  not  only  to  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  ministers,  but  to  secretaries  and  clerks. 

Fourth — The  lack  of  permanent  abodes. 

Fifth — The  lack  of  adequate  tests  for  candidates  for 
the  diplomatic  service  and  for  secretaries  about  to  be 
promoted  to  be  ministers. 

Sixth — The  need  for  peculiar  experience  and  ability 
at  certain  posts  in  certain  crises. 

For  the  improvement  of  our  service,  and  to  meet  these 
defects,  the  following  changes,  it  appears  to  me,  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  it. 
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Congress  should  create  the  office  of  a  permanent  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  whose  tenure  of  office  should  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  who  should  have  absolute  control,  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  President,  of  all  matters  of  administration, 
routine,  personnel,  transfers  and  appointments  in  our 
Diplomatic  Service.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this 
officer  will  be  clothed  with  the  power  of  determining 
our  foreign  policies.  That  right  will  naturally  remain 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nevertheless,  a  bad  policy 
needs  an  able  defense,  and  a  knowledge  of  accepted  prece¬ 
dents,  conditions  and  antecedents  will  sometimes  save 
the  discussion  of  a  bad  policy  from  those  results  which 
lower  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  a  nation.  A  permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  might  not  have  prevented  the 
present  President  and  Secretary  of  State  from  adopting 
many  of  the  hurtful  policies  with  which  their  names  are 
connected,  but  his  knowledge  of  conditions  and  of  diplo¬ 
matic  methods  would  perhaps  have  added  some  dignity 
and  plausibility  to  them. 

To  meet  the  well-founded  complaint  of  the  lack  of 
permanent  abodes,  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  either  pur¬ 
chase  or  build — preferably,  build — and  furnish,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  dignity  of  this  nation,  buildings  for  em¬ 
bassies  wherever  we  have  them  at  a  total  cost  of  not 
less  than  $250,000;  and  for  legations,  buildings  to  cost, 
with  furnishings,  not  less  than  $150,000.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  embassy  and  legation  build¬ 
ings  have  ceased  in  these  days  to  be  simply  the  private 
residences  of  American  gentlemen  living  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  their  government,  but  have  become,  so  to 
speak,  public  buildings,  great  workshops,  and  they  should 
be  built,  equipped  and  furnished  in  keeping  with  the 
prestige  and  dignity  of  the  American  nation,  and  main¬ 
tained  at  Government  expense  without  becoming  a 
grievous  burden  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  our  diplo¬ 
matic  representation.  During  the  time  of  my  service  I 
occupied  six  different  legation  buildings,  and  was  obliged 
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not  only  to  transfer  the  records  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  at  great  risk,  but  to  completely  refur¬ 
nish  four  different  times — an  expenditure  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  representative  without  fortune,  necessitates 
curtailments  and  economies  incompatible  with  the  duties 
and  courtesies  incumbent  upon  the  position. 

To  meet  the  complaint  of  insufficient  remunei’ation : 
In  the  first  place,  secretaries  and  clerks  in  the  service 
should  receive  such  additional  compensation  as  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  live  respectably  and  comfortably  abroad. 
As  the  regulations  of  the  service  require  that  clerks 
shall  be  American  citizens,  they  should  be  paid  salaries 
ranging  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  per  annum,  with  preferen¬ 
tial  right  to  promotion  to  the  position  of  Secretary. 
This  privilege  will  induce  young  men  of  education  and 
ability  to  assume  clerical  positions,  and  the  hope  of 
promotion  will  lead  to  increased  devotion  to  duty.  A 
Third  Secretary  should  be  paid  not  less  than  $2,500;  a 
Second  Secretary  not  less  than  $3,500  a  year,  and  a 
First  Secretary,  upon  whom  frequently  devolve  many 
social  obligations,  should  be  paid  not  less  than  $5,000  a 
year.  I  do  not  recommend  the  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  ambassadors  and  ministers.  The  object  of  increased 
emoluments  is  to  enable  diplomatic  officers  more  fittingly 
to  meet  the  social  and  official  obligations  of  their  posi¬ 
tions;  but  thrifty  persons,  not  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  service,  might  in  some  instances  economize  at  the 
Government’s  expense  and  add  each  year  something  to 
their  private  fortunes.  My  opinion  is  that  the  contin¬ 
gent  or  expense  fund  of  each  diplomatic  establishment 
should  be  enlarged  in  its  scope  so  as  to  cover  many 
expenses  which  really  pertain  to  the  position,  but  which 
now  are  a  charge  against  the  private  purse  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative.  Thus,  the  expense  fund  of  an  embassy 
should  be  made  equal  to  the  salary  of  the  ambassador, 
making  a  total  fund  at  the  disposition  of  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  $35,000  a  year,  and  of  a  minister,  $24,000  or 
$20,000,  as  the  case  may  be.  Only  those  who  have  lived 
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and  traveled  much  abroad  know  of  the  daily  expense 
which  falls  upon  the  representatives  of  our  Government 
solely  because  of  the  positions  they  fill.  In  my  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  diplomatic  service,  the  living  modestly  and 
without  ostentation,  the  remuneration  served  only  to 
meet  current  obligations,  and  during  that  time  every 
dollar  received  from  the  Government  was  expended. 

To  meet  the  need  of  securing  men  of  especial  fitness 
for  the  diplomatic  service,  I  believe  it  highly  important 
that  candidates  for  the  service  should  be  examined  by 
a  board  of  three  field-officers  of  the  service  either  at 
Washington  or  at  some  convenient  capital  where  such 
board  can  convene,  and  that  such  examination  shall  be 
conducted  under  rules  insuring  their  fairness  and  thor¬ 
oughness.  My  experience  with  the  young  men  entering 
the  service  as  the  result  of  competitive  examinations 
held  under  the  supervision  of  subordinate  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State,  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Many 
of  the  appointees  have  been  totally  without  qualifications 
for  the  work  of  the  service,  and  some  have  been  wholly 
lacking  in  American  spirit  and  in  knowledge  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  traditions.  To  further  secure  efficiency, 
I  recommend — speaking  from  experience — the  examina¬ 
tion  of  First  Secretaries  at  stated  intervals,  and  that  a 
certificate  of  such  examining  board  shall  be  essential 
before  the  promotion  of  this  officer  to  be  a  minister. 
Some  secretaries  rise  through  the  different  grades  auto¬ 
matically  and  without  especial  merit.  This  may  be  borne 
while  they  are  simple  secretaries,  but  those  who  dis¬ 
charge  the  independent  functions  requiring  decision, 
courage  and  address  of  a  chief  of  mission  should  be  able 
to  demonstrate  their  possession  of  these  qualities  and 
thus  establish  a  confidence  which  may  be  of  value  in 
great  crises.  In  no  case  should  secretaries  be  appointed 
to  countries  the  language,  history  and  politics  of  which 
they  are  unacquainted  with. 
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Having  made  these  practical  improvements,  I  would 
supplement  them  by  a  law  permitting  diplomatic  officers 
of  whatever  rank  to  retire  from  the  service  after  fifteen 
years  with  a  pension  amounting  to  one-half  the  amount 
of  their  salaries,  in  return  for  which  their  services  and 
advice  shall  always  be  at  the  command  of  the  President 
and  Department  of  State.  Retiring  ambassadors  should 
be  required  to  reside  in  Washington  City,  or  conveniently 
thereto,  so  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State  requires  their 
services  they  may  be  at  hand. 


APPENDIX  F. 

Investigations  and  Reports  on  the  Foreign  Service 
Made  by  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  in  Washington, 
December  12-13,  1895,  Jonathan  A.  Lane,  ex-President 
of  the  Boston  Merchants’  Association,  read  a  paper  on 
“Results  of  Recent  Agitation  of  Consular  Service  Re¬ 
form.  Their  Value.  What  Next?”  Proceedings  of  the 
League,  1895,  pp.  63-75. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  1901,  the  League 
took  up  the  consideration  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services.  In  that  year  W.  R.  Corwine  and  Harry  A. 
Garfield  led  the  discussion  on  this  subject;  their  remarks 
were  reported  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  League,  1901, 

pp.  68-82. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1902,  in  Philadelphia,  Carl 
Schurz  read  a  paper  on  the  reform  of  the  consular  serv¬ 
ice,  which  was  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  League 
for  that  year,  pp.  104-111. 

In  1903  a  special  committee  on  consular  reform,  George 
McAneny  chairman,  reported  at  the  annual  meeting. 
The  report  was  in  part  historical  and  in  part  made  up  of 
recommendations  for:  First,  a  regularly  rated  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  consular  service;  second,  the  fixing  of  sal- 
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aries  for  the  higher  grades  sufficient  to  encourage  capable 
men  to  enter  the  service;  third,  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  competitive  examinations.  See  proceedings  of 
1903,  pp.  GO-74. 

In  1905,  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  the  consular 
service  reported  in  detail  concerning  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  two  bills  for  the  reform  of  that  service,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  and  Senate  respectively  by  Mr. 
Adams  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 
See  proceedings  for  1905,  pp.  88-93. 

In  1906,  at  the  New  Haven  meeting,  the  committee  on 
consular  reform  reported  progress  and  comments  were 
made  upon  the  passage  of  the  Lodge  bill,  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  materially  improved  the 
service.  See  proceedings  of  1905,  pp.  76-81. 

In  1909,  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  City,  there  was 
a  verbal  report  of  the  committee  on  consular  reform, 
which  was  largely  a  report  of  progress.  See  proceedings 
of  1909,  pp.  99-101. 

In  1911,  the  special  committee  on  consular  reform, 
Ansley  Wilcox  chairman,  presented  a  report  which  was 
intended  “to  summarize  the  facts  which  have  now  be¬ 
come  historic  and  to  show  the  general  conditions  under 
which  these  great  branches  of  our  government  are  work¬ 
ing,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  report  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  details  and  of  the  new  system.” 
See  proceedings  of  1911,  pages  134  to  198. 

'  In  1913,  the  special  committee  on  reform  in  the  con¬ 
sular  and  diplomatic  services  gave  a  report  on  progress 
during  the  Wilson  administration.  It  concluded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Our  aim  is  to  improve  and  make  permanent  the 
present  system  of  appointment  in  the  consular  service 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  diplomatic  service  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  efforts  to  secure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  at  least  a  merit  tradition  and  the  higher 
ideals  which  it  involves,  if  not  a  fixed  merit  system  for 
the  higher  positions.”  See  proceedings  of  1913,  pages 
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114  to  118;  also  Good  Government  for  1914,  pages  17 
and  18. 

In  1915,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the 
following  resolution  in  reference  to  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  services  was  passed:  “The  extension  by  law 
of  the  merit  principle  to  the  consular  service  and  diplo¬ 
matic  secretaryships,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
Constitution.  Good  Government,  1916,  page  15. 

A  report  on  progress  of  the  merit  system  in  the  for¬ 
eign  service  was  made  at  the  1915  meeting.  See  Good 
Government,  1916,  pages  12  and  13. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1916  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  was  adopted: 

1.  “The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  ex¬ 
presses  its  earnest  remonstrance  against  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  high  offices  in  the  diplomatic  service  in 
return  for  large  contributions  to  campaign  funds.” 

2.  “The  extension  by  law  of  the  merit  principle  to 
the  consular  service  and  diplomatic  secretaryships, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution.”  See 
Good  Government,  1917,  page  3. 

In  1918,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  New  York  City,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

“In  the  conditions  of  intense  national  and  inter¬ 
national  activity  that  will  follow  the  war,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  United  States  should 
be  organized,  within  and  without,  to  speak  and  act 
unitedly  and  effectively.  Not  only  must  our  civil 
service  at  home  be  established  on  a  sound  basis  of 
ascertained  merit,  but  in  our  foreign  service  we 
must  be  represented  by  men  of  special  fitness  for  the 
work.  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  select¬ 
ing  and  promoting  diplomatic,  consular  and  commer¬ 
cial  representatives  for  ability  and  experience  solely. 
Our  foreign  service,  taken  out  of  politics,  must  be 
made  an  attractive  career  for  competent  men.  De¬ 
mocracy,  saved  from  outside  aggression,  must  be 
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protected  from  enemies  at  home,  still  seeking  to 
inject  politics  and  favoritism  and  the  old  spoils  sys¬ 
tem  into  these  most  important  branches  of  the  public 
service.” 

On  July  23,  1918,  the  war  committee  of  the  League 
reported  to  the  Council  that  it  had  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

“The  committee  recommends  that  the  League  ad¬ 
vocate  the  extension  of  the  merit  principle  to  all 
grades  of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services.” 

APPENDIX  G. 

The  Japanese  and  Foreign  Service. 

[From  a  memorandum  dated  July  15,  1918,  prepared  to  aid 
the  investigation  of  the  War  Committee,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  based 
upon  data  supplied  by  Japanese  officials.] 

A  study  of  the  Japanese  system  has  been  difficult, 
because  of  there  being  no  English  translation  of  the 
Japanese  regulations  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service.  In  Japan  there  is  no  separation  between  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service,  and  all  grades  may  be 
attained  by  promotion.  Two  entrance  examinations  cov¬ 
ering  about  the  same  matter  as  in  our  examinations  are 
used.  One  examination  is  for  applicants  to  grades  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  of  consul  and  secretary  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  second  examination  is  for  office  clerks.  A 
clerk  who  has  been  in  the  service  for  more  than  five 
years  and  who  has  attained  the  highest  grade  of  clerk¬ 
ship  may  be  appointed  vice-consul,  consul-general,  and 
even  to  that  of  ambassador.  However,  the  records  show 
few  cases  in  which  a  clerk  has  worked  his  way  up  to  an 
ambassadorship. 

Appointments  or  commissions  to  the  service  are  made 
by  the  Emperor  from  the  eligible  list  obtained  from  the 
competitive  examinations.  These  appointments  are  per- 
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manent  and  are  not  disturbed  by  party  politics.  A  man 
who  has  been  long  in  public  service  may  be  appointed 
as  minister  or  ambassador  by  the  Emperor  without 
written  examination,  if  his  record  shows  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  necessary  qualifications  as  to  character,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience. 

Efficiency  records  and  all  transfers,  promotions  and 
dismissals  are  in  charge  of  a  Personnel  Department  under 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Members  of  the  grades 
corresponding  to  our  consuls  are  required  to  report  direct 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  practice  they 
confer  with  the  Ambassadors  before  reporting.  All  ap¬ 
pointees  are  assigned  to  grades.  Only  ambassadors  and 
interpreters  may  be  assigned  to  particular  countries. 

APPENDIX  H. 

Analysis  of  the  Work  of  the  Department  of  State 

and  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  Gath¬ 
ering  and  Dissemination  of  Trade  Infor¬ 
mation,  with  Suggestions  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Present  Procedure. 

[Prepared  in  February  and  April,  1918,  by  a  Former  Em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.] 

When  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was 
organized  it  was  aimed  to  centralize  in  that  department 
the  trade  promotive  work  of  the  Government.  It  was 
realized  that  trade  promotion  was  but  one  of  the  very 
numerous  functions  of  the  consular  service  and  that 
efficient  conduct  of  such  work  demanded  concentration 
of  the  direction  of  such  activities  in  a  department  that 
could  at  the  same  time  be  in  close  contact  with  American 
business  interests  and  with  the  foreign  service  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  and  foreign  trade  and  assign  the  development  of 
each  to  different  Government  offices,  for  foreign  trade 
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is  so  interwoven  with  and,  especially  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  so  affected  by  domestic  business  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  foreign  commerce  can  be  intelligently  and  effec¬ 
tively  handled  only  by  the  Government  department  that 
is  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  domestic  interests. 

By  the  act  of  February  14,  1903,  creating  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  former  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  State  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  in  which  there  was  created  a  Bureau  of  Manu¬ 
factures.  It  was  apparently  made  clear  that  it  was  the 
desire  that  all  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  pertaining  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade 
should  be  vested  in  the  new  department;  but,  because 
of  the  authorization  by  the  same  legislation  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a  person  to 
rank  as  chief  of  the  Bureau,  whose  duties  were  pre¬ 
scribed  to  be 

“to  formulate  under  his  (Secretary  of  State’s)  direc¬ 
tion,  for  the  instruction  of  consular  officers,  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
to  prepare  from  the  dispatches  of  consular  officers, 
for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  such  information  as  pertains  to  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,” 

differences  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  precise  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  the  title  given  the 
office  created  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  new 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor. 

In  1909  the  State  Department  was  given  funds 

“for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  foreign  trade  relations  which  came 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
under  tariff  legislation  and  otherwise,  and  in  the 
negotiation  and  preparation  of  treaties,  arrange- 
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ments,  and  agreements  for  the  advancement  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  other  interests  of  the  United  States.” 

In  1910  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 

“eight  officers  to  aid  in  important  drafting  work, 
four  at  salaries  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each,  and  four  at  salaries  of  three  thousand 
dollars  each,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  accordance  with  the  act  approved  August 
5th,  1909,  and  to  be  employed  upon  tariff,  treaty  and 
trade  relations  and  negotiations,  and  one  of  whom 
may  be  employed  as  chief  of  division  of  Far  East¬ 
ern,  Latin  American,  Near  Eastern,  and  European 
affairs,  or  on  work  in  connection  with  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.” 

In  1912  Congress  omitted  the  appropriation  for  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  whereupon  the 
work  of  that  Bureau  was  taken  over  by  the  Foreign 
Trade  Advisers  authorized  by  the  acts  above  quoted, 
and  the  designation  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 
was  changed  to  Office  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser. 
The  bill  making  this  change  originally  provided  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  because  of  what  was  thought  to 
be  unnecessary  duplication  of  work  by  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  Relations  and  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  While 
The  House  agreed  that  there  was  a  duplication  of  work, 
it  decided  that  the  work  should  be  performed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Trade 
Relations  should  be  abolished.  The  name  of  the  Bureau 
of  Manufacturers  was  also  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

There  is  no  statement  of  the  duties  of  the  Office  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  except  as  implied  under  the 
general  provision  of  the  Act  of  February  14,  1903,  and 
as  prescribed  in  the  Acts  of  1909  and  1910. 
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The  Cleveland  Commission  in  its  analysis  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  and  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  prior  to  the  legislation  that  abolished  the 
position  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations, 
but  subsequent  to  the  authorization  of  the  appointment 
of  Trade  Advisers  stated: 

“These  provisions  (the  acts  above  quoted)  repre¬ 
sent  the  only  express  authorizations  that  have  been 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  respect  to  the 
duties  that  should  or  might  be  entrusted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Trade  Relations.  A  careful  reading  of 
them  will  make  clear  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  here  author¬ 
ized  should  be  limited  to  (1)  the  acting  as  inter¬ 
mediary  through  which  the  business  between  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  con¬ 
sular  officers  should  be  transacted,  and  (2)  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  drafting  and  other  work  as  might 
be  required  in  connection  with  foreign  trade  rela¬ 
tions  which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  State  under  tariff  legislation  and 
otherwise,  and  in  the  negotiation  and  preparation  of 
treaties,  arrangements,  and  agreements  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  commercial  and  other  interests  of  the 
United  States.” 

To  remove  control  and  direction  of  the  commercial 
work  of  the  consular  service  and  other  trade  promotion 
agents  of  the  Government  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  no  more  desirable  than  to  give  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  the  control  and  direction  of  the  work 
that  the  consular  and  other  officers  now  perform  for 
other  departments,  such  as  Agriculture,  Treasury,  Labor 
and  Interior. 

The  commercial  attache  service  was  established  to  meet 
certain  definite  needs  and  in  response  to  the  expressed 
desire  of  American  business  interests,  which  had  found 
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the  Government  trade-promotion  agencies  incomplete. 
There  is  a  distinct  field  for  the  commercial  attache. 
While  the  consular  officers  do  commercial  work,  their 
activities  in  this  direction  are  limited  by  the  other — and 
numerous — duties  they  must  perform.  The  attache,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  but  one  function.  His  primary  duty 
is  (1)  to  analyze  and  interpret  for  American  business 
interests  the  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  our  trade  with  the  district  to  which  he 
is  assigned,  and  (2)  to  act  as  the  medium  through  which 
American  business  interests  may  acquaint  our  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  American 
trade  as  affecting  international  commercial  agreements 
and  regulations.  To  perform  these  functions  he  must 
be  directly  connected  with  and  responsible  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Department  at  Washington,  which  can  convey  to 
business  interests  an  expression  of  their  views  and 
needs.  That  Department  is  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  has  since  its  creation  built  up  the  only 
effective  organization  to  meet  these  very  requirements. 
To  separate  the  commercial  attache  from  this  organi¬ 
zation  would  deprive  him  of  this  established  channel  of 
communication  with  American  business,  unless  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  is  to  take  over  and  perform  all  of  the 
trade  promotion  functions  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  by  the  law  creating  that  Department. 

The  tendency  in  every  reorganization  now  being  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  foreign  service  of  other  countries  is  to 
make  more  direct  the  contact  between  commercial  in¬ 
terests  and  the  Government  agencies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  is  to  centralize  in 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Government  the 
handling  of  the  work  of  its  trade-promoting  agents  sta¬ 
tioned  in  other  countries.  The  transfer  of  the  attache 
service  to  the  State  Department,  which  is  suggested  as 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  will  ultimately  bring 
all  foreign-trade  work  under  the  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  Department,  is  a  step  backward,  if  we  are 
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to  interpret  correctly  the  action  now  being  taken  by 
other  countries. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Trade  Advisers  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  the  following  points  naturally  come  up: 

(1)  Use  and  distribution  of  reports. 

(2)  The  handling  of  trade  letters  and  lists  of 
dealers. 

(3)  Instructions  to  consuls  on  commercial  work. 

Reports 

The  reports  from  consular  officers  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  (1)  those  not  of  a  commercial  character, 
and  (2)  those  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  With  the  former  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  not  usually  concerned. 

Reports  of  commercial  interests  now  include:  (1)  the 
annual  reports;  (2)  reports  made  on  the  consul’s  initia¬ 
tive;  (3)  special  reports  made  in  compliance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  originating  from  various  sources. 

The  annual  reports  are  made  under  instructions  issued 
each  year  by  the  State  Department,  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce.  These  reports  are 
published  as  supplements  to  “Commerce  Reports.” 

Reports  written  by  consuls  on  their  own  initiative,  if 
of  a  commercial  character,  are  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  “Commerce  Reports” 
or  in  separate  bulletins;  or,  if  they  are  not  published, 
they  are  circulated  in  manuscript  form  through  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  co-operative  offices,  or,  if  for  permanent  value 
and  not  suitable  for  publication,  indexed  and  placed  in 
permanent  reference  files. 

Reports  made  in  compliance  with  special  instructions 
are  handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  voluntarily  by  the  consuls,  except  that  where 
duplicate  copies  of  the  reports  are  furnished  to  the 
Bureau,  one  copy  is  forwarded  by  the  Bureau  to  the 
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person  or  firm  originating  the  inquiry.  However,  if  the 
instruction  to  the  consular  officers  is  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bureau,  or  if  the  consul  furnishes  extra 
copies  for  people  who  he  believes  may  desire  them,  the 
duplicate  copy  is  usually  forwarded  to  the  inquirer  by 
the  office  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Advisers. 

Trade  Letters 

Trade  letters,  if  they  contain  material  suitable  for 
publication,  are  used  in  “Commerce  Reports,”  and  the 
lists  of  names  accompanying  these  letters  are  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  distributed  through  the  Bureau  and  its 
district  and  co-operative  offices.  In  case  the  trade  letter 
contains  information  that  has  already  been  published  by 
the  Bureau,  the  letters  are  fded,  classified  by  subject  and 
by  country,  so  that  they  are  always  available  to  the 
division  of  the  office  whose  duty  it  is  to  assemble  in¬ 
formation  on  any  specified  subject. 

Trade  Lists 

List  of  foreign  firms  accompanying  reports  and  trade 
letters  are  mimeographed,  if  the  reports  are  published, 
and  the  lists  are  distributed  to  inquirers  by  the  Bureau 
and  its  district  and  co-operative  offices. 

Instructions 

Instructions  to  the  consular  officers  for  the  preparation 
of  reports  may  originate  with  individuals  who  write 
direct  to  the  Department  of  State  or  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  or  other  departments  of  the  Government, 
which  transmit  these  requests  to  the  State  Department 
on  behalf  of  such  individuals.  Requests  are  also  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  State  Department,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  other  departments  when  special  information 
for  the  use  of  these  departments  is  desired. 

All  instructions  to  the  consular  officers  calling  for  re¬ 
ports  necessarily  pass  through  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  great  majority  are  handled  by  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Advisers  with  regard  to  the  instructions 
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on  commercial  matters  going  to  the  consular  officers,  has 
no  knowledge  either  of  the  number  of  the  instructions 
or  the  subjects  they  cover.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  furnished  with  copies  of  the  printed  general 
instructions  that  are  issued  by  the  State  Department 
with  regard  to  commercial  work.  It  is  not,  however, 
kept  informed  of  special  instructions  issued  from  time 
to  time  to  the  consular  officers  by  the  State  Department 
at  the  request  of  individuals  and  of  other  departments. 

Suggestions  for  Consideration 
Use  and  Distribution  of  Reports 

As  regards  the  use  and  distribution  of  reports,  the 
following  questions  might  be  given  consideration: 

1.  Modification  of  General  Instruction  No.  453,  so 
that  the  consular  officers  may  be  permitted  to  refer 
requests  for  all  published  reports  to  the  Bureau.  At 
present  all  requests  for  unpublished  reports  must  be 
referred  to  the  State  Department,  and  all  requests  for 
reports  other  than  those  appearing  in  “Commerce  Re¬ 
ports”  must  be  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments. 

2.  The  sending  of  all  duplicate  reports  furnished  by 
consular  officers  for  trade  and  other  publications  through 
the  Bureau  so  that  the  Bureau  may  arrange  for  at  least 
simultaneous  publication  in  “Commerce  Reports.” 

3.  The  transmission  of  all  reports  resulting  from  any 
one  request  to  the  Bureau  either  by  letter  or  by  number. 
This  means  that  all  reports  resulting  from  any  one  re¬ 
quest  will  either  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  without  a  con¬ 
sular  number  affixed  by  the  Trade  Advisers’  Office  or 
else  all  reports  will  be  given  a  number.  This  will  enable 
the  Bureau  more  easily  to  keep  its  records  and  to  check 
up  the  receipt  of  the  reports.  In  the  past,  instances 
have  been  noted  where  reports  resulting  from  one  request 
have  been  transmitted  partly  through  letters  from  the 
Director  of  the  Consular  Service  and  partly  by  number. 
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Trade  Letters  and  Trade  Lists 

In  the  matter  of  trade  directory  work  it  is  planned  to 
have  the  card  directory  supersede  the  printed  directories, 
and  ultimately  the  trade  lists  that  are  now  furnished  by 
the  consular  officers.  The  preparation  of  trade  lists  will 
probably  continue  even  after  the  card  directory  is  work¬ 
ing,  because  consular  officers  will  want  to  submit  such 
lists  in  connection  with  reports  they  may  write  for  pub¬ 
lication.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  card  directory  is 
to  induce  American  firms  to  consult  the  Bureau  before 
writing  to  the  consuls  for  lists  of  dealers.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  point  has  been  raised  as  to  the  work  consuls 
are  now  doing  for  publishers  of  trade  directories  in  this 
country.  This  matter  has  also  been  the  subject  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Bureau  and  the  Director  of  the 
Consular  Service.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Carr  stating  that 
during  the  period  of  the  war  consuls  would  be  author¬ 
ized  not  to  compile  such  lists,  owing  largely  to  the 
Trading-with-the-Enemy  complications,  has  been  recalled 
by  him,  leaving  the  subject  undecided. 

As  regards  carbon  copies  of  trade  letters,  General  In¬ 
struction  No.  584,  issued  March  14,  calls  upon  consular 
officers  to  submit  all  such  letters  in  triplicate  or  quad¬ 
ruplicate  so  that  a  carbon  copy  of  each  will  be  available 
for  the  Bureau. 

Instructions  to  Consular  Officers 

As  regards  instructions  to  consular  officers  calling  for 
reports,  it  is  suggested:  (1)  before  general  or  special 
instructions  are  issued  to  consular  officers  calling  for 
commercial  reports,  the  Foreign  Trade  Advisers  might 
ascertain,  by  consulting  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  other  Departments,  whether  the  information  is 
available  in  Washington.  All  general  instructions  to 
consular  officers  for  the  preparation  of  reports  on  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  should  be  formulated  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Individual  requests  to  the  State  Department  for  reports 
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from  consuls  on  specific  commercial  subjects  should  be 
referred  to  the  Bureau  before  instructions  are  issued 
for  the  reason  that  (1)  the  Bureau  is  able  in  many  cases 
to  supply  the  desired  information,  thus  saving  the  consul 
work  and  the  inquirer  time;  (2)  if  the  same  request 
is  made  of  both  Departments  there  is  duplication  of 
work  unless  the  Bureau  is  informed  of  the  request  made 
to  the  State  Department. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  fre¬ 
quently  receives  reports  from  consular  officers  indicating 
that  certain  officers  have  been  especially  instructed  to 
make  reports,  but  there  is  no  information  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  or  the  field  covered.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  an  inquirer  has  addressed  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  same  time 
for  certain  information,  and  that  each  department  has 
sought  to  supply  the  information  without  knowing  what 
step  the  other  may  have  taken.  If  requests  for  com¬ 
mercial  information  were  referred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Advisers  the  Bureau  would  collate  all  the  information  it 
has  published  or  has  in  its  files,  or,  if  necessary  and  the 
information  is  available,  compile  it  from  original  sources 
(foreign  official  publications).  This  applies  particularly 
to  requests  for  trade  statistics,  tariff  duties,  consular 
regulations  in  foreign  countries,  and  trade-marks.  If 
this  plan  were  adopted  the  consular  officers  would  be 
relieved  of  needless  work  and  the  inquirer  would  get  the 
information,  if  it  is  available  in  Washington,  in  much  less 
time  than  if  the  consuls  were  called  on  for  a  report. 

The  Director  of  the  Consular  Service  states  that  an 
instruction  will  be  issued  to  consular  officers,  authorizing 
them  to  return  questionnaires  calling  for  extensive  in¬ 
vestigation  to  the  sender,  with  a  recommendation  that 
they  be  submitted  to  this  Bureau  for  approval.  This  in¬ 
struction  will  meet  the  suggestion  above  made  as  regards 
general  investigation,  but  does  not  cover  the  matter  of 
individual  requests.  It  is  believed  that  some  working 
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arrangement  can  be  effected  by  which  the  Bureau  can 
have  a  record  of  all  requests  for  information  on  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  that  may  be  made  of  consular  officers. 

Use  of  Resources  Available  in  Washington 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  induce  American  business  men 
to  exhaust  sources  of  information  in  this  country  before 
writing  to  the  consuls.  The  action  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  questionnaires  will,  without  doubt, 
tend  to  make  the  business  men  consult  the  Government 
offices  in  Washington  before  writing.  In  his  letter  of 
September  21,  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  article  be  printed  in  “Commerce  Reports” 
advising  American  firms  to  consult  the  Department  of 
Commerce  before  writing  to  consular  officers.  Action 
on  this  suggestion  was  delayed,  pending  consideration  of 
certain  modifications  in  the  General  Instruction  No.  453, 
but  it  is  believed  that  with  the  changes  now  agreed  upon 
as  to  the  return  of  questionnaires,  the  notice  should  be 
drafted  and  published.  The  more  liberty  consuls  are 
given  in  the  matter  of  calling  the  attention  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  information  already  submitted  and  available 
in  Washington,  the  more  quickly  our  business  men  will 
be  trained  to  use  the  Government  resources  in  this  coun¬ 
try  before  calling  on  the  consuls  for  what  amounts  to 
duplication  of  work. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Tables  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State  to  show  appropriations 
AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ITS  MAINTENANCE  BETWEEN  1875  AND  1918.  SUC¬ 
CEEDING  TABLES  SHOW  THE  INCREASED  VOLUME  OF  WORK  TRANSACTED  BY  THE 

Department  of  State,  while  others  give  the  increase  in  national 

WEALTH  WITH  THE  DECREASE  IN  THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  SALARIES,  AS 
INDICATED  BY  THE  RISE  IN  PRICES.  TlIE  SALARIES  AND  PERSONNEL  OF  THE 

State  Department  are  also  compared  with  those  of  other  countries. 

1 

TABLE  I 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TIIE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


1S751 2  18983  19084  19135  19186 

(Total _ $201,620.00  $132,720.00  $257,100.00  $396,486.98  $686,886.09 

For  billion  dol- 
'  lars  of  national 

I  wealth  _  5,449.19’  1,580.00s  1,748.97s  2.002.4510  3,012. 6511 

These  appropriations  were  for  the  following  items: 

For  compensation  of  secretary,  assistant  secretaries,  clerks,  messen¬ 
gers,  and  laborers,  etc .  $88,020.00 

For  compensation  of  six  chiefs  of  bureau .  14.400.00 

For  extra  clerk  hire  and  copying .  4,000.00 

For  contingent  expenses .  31,700.00 

1  To  pay  the  disbursing  clerk  additional  compensation .  500.00 

:  For  stationery,  furniture,  fixtures  and  repairs  .  5,000.00 

|  For  proof-reading  and  packing .  3,000.00 

For  books  and  maps .  2,500.00 

For  official  postage .  50,000.00 

,  For  lithographing  .  2,500.00 


Total .  $201,620.00 


Appropriations  for  publishing  the  laws  of  Congress,  for  relief  of  various  persons, 
nd  for  the  State.  War  and  Navy  Department  Building  are  omitted.  The  total 
i  mount  of  all  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State  for  1875  is  given  as  $541,- 
30.61.  This  amount,  however,  is  not  comparable  with  amounts  appropriated  for 
iter  years. 


1  These  dates  indicate  the  years  for  which  the  appropriations  were 
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(Notes  Continued) 
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estimated  at  198  billions  in  round  numbers.  (See  Table  IVa.)  11  National  wealth  is  estimated 
at  228  billions  in  round  numbers.  (See  Table  IVa.) 
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(Notes  Continued) 

Items  included  are: 

Salaries  .  $118,487.98 

Lithographing . 1,200.00 

Stationery  and  furniture . 6,004.80 
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Stationery,  furniture,  etc .  10,226.32 

Books  and  maps .  1,963.58 

Lithographing . l’sOo'.OO 
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is  estimated  at  198  billions  in  round  numbers.  (See  Table  IVa.)  10  National  wealth  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  228  billions  in  round  numbers.  (See  Table  IVn.) 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  SALARIES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
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TABLE  IV* 


ESTIMATED  NATIONAL  WEALTH  OF  UNITED  STATES 


Total  Wealth 

Population1 

1875  . . 

.  $36,855, 259, 0002 

43,951,000 

1898  .. 

. .  83,910,384,200° 

72,947,000 

1908  . . 

.  147, 421, 641, 5034 

88,938,527 

1913  .. 

. .  197, 818, 428, 4865 

97,028,497 

1918  . 

.  .  228,239,071,090° 

105,253,300 

Per  Capita 
Wealth 
$838.55 
1,150.29 
1,657.56 
2,038.76 
2,168.47 


1  Statistical  Abstract,  1917,  pages  704-705.  2  Average  of 

Census  Bureau  estimates  for  1870  and  1880.  Statistical  Ab¬ 
stract,  1917,  pages  704-705.  3  Average  of  Census  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates  for  1895  and  1900.  Statistical  Abstract,  1917,  pages 
704-705.  ‘Average  of  Census  Bureau  estimates  for  1904  and 
1912.  Statistical  Abstract,  1917,  pages  704-705.  5  Averaged 

from  the  Statistical  Abstract,  1917,  pages  704-705.  6  This  fig¬ 
ure  is  based  on  an  annual  gain  in  wealth  since  1912  of 
$6,750,000,000.  See  George  E.  Roberts,  in  Annals  of  American 
Academy,  1916,  “America’s  Changing  Investment  Market,” 
pages  287-289.  7  Census  Bureau  estimate  for  July  1,  1918. 


TABLE  IVb 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
COMPARED  WITH  TOTAL  ORDINARY 
GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  1 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Represent¬ 
ed  by 

Total  Gov’t  Expenditures  State  Dept. 
Years  Expenditures  of  State  Dept.  Expenditures 

1875  .  $274,623,393  $127,857.31  4.6 

1898  .  443,368,583  131,211.63  2.9 

1908  .  621,102,391  252,046.25  4.0 

1913  .  682,770,706  385,448.14  5.6 


1  Statistical  Abstract,  1917,  p.  710.  The  total  ordinary 
government  expenditures  include  disbursements  for  War, 
Navy,  Indians,  pensions,  payments  for  interest,  and  “civil  and 
miscellaneous,”  but  do  not  include  payments  for  Panama 
Canal,  public  debt,  special  purposes,  or  Postal  Service.  Fig¬ 
ures  are  not  given  for  1918,  since  the  extraordinary  war  ex¬ 
penditure  would  deprive  them  of  all  meaning. 
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TABLE  IVC 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
COMPARED  WITH  POPULATION 


Expenditure 
Expenditures  Per  Million  of 
Year  Population1  of  State  Dept.  Population 

1875  .  43,951,000  $127,857.31  $2,905.84 

1898  .  72,947,000  131,211.63  1,797.84 

1908  .  88,938,527  252,046.25  2,831.98 

1913  .  97,028,497  385,448.14  3,973.69 

1918  .  105,253,3002  643,545.24  6,129.00 


1  Statistical  Abstract,  1917,  p.  704.  The  figures  relate  to 
continental  United  States  and  are  estimated  for  June  1  prior 
to  1890  and  for  July  1  after  1890. 

2  This  figure  is  furnished  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

TABLE  V. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

(Based  on  Dun’s  Review  Wholesale  Prices1  of  Specified 
Commodities,  on  January  1,  of  selected  years.) 

Purchasing 


Year  Prices2  Index  Nos.3  Power4 

1875  .  $137,578  $1,721  $  .578 

1898  .  79.940  1.000  1.000 

1908  .  113.282  1.417  .705 

1913  .  120.832  1.510  .662 

1918  .  222.175  2.779  .350 


Wholesale  prices  used  because  this  was  only  data  avail¬ 
able  for  the  year  1875.  See  also  Table  Va. 

2  Each  amount  in  this  column  represents  a  statement  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  per  capita  wholesale  cost  of  a  year’s 
supply  of  about  200  commodities,  including  breadstuffs,  meats, 
dairy  and  garden  products,  other  foods,  clothing,  metals  and 
miscellaneous  articles. 

3  The  figures  in  this  column  represent  wholesale  prices, 
using  1898  as  the  base  year.  Goods,  for  example,  which  cost 
$1.00  in  1898,  would  cost  $1,417  in  1908,  etc. 

4  These  figures  show  the  shrinking  purchasing  power  of 
a  dollar  since  1898.  A  dollar  at  the  present  time  is  equiva¬ 
lent  in  purchasing  power  to  35  cents  in  1898. 
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TABLE  Va 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD, 
NOVEMBER  15,  1918  1 


(In  the  case  of  starred  articles  prices  in  Washington  were 
lower  than  the  general  average.) 


Unit 

Average  for 
United  States 

Washington 

Sirloin  steak . 

.  Pound 

$0,405 

$0,510 

Round  steak . 

U 

0.385 

0.478 

Rib  roast . 

(6 

.320 

.394 

Chuck  roast . 

U 

.275 

.348 

Plate  beef . 

u 

.212 

.237 

Pork  chops . 

(i 

.433 

.513 

Bacon  . 

u 

.583 

.589 

Ham  . 

u 

.524 

.571 

Lard  . 

u 

.342 

.348 

Lamb  . 

u 

.351 

.409 

Hens . 

u 

.393 

.445 

Salmon  (canned).. 

u 

.313 

.339 

Eggs,  fresh . 

.741 

.782 

Eggs,  storage . 

(( 

.541 

.576 

Butter  . 

.  .  Pound 

.668 

.700 

Cheese*  . 

<< 

.406 

.395 

Milk . 

.154 

.170 

Bread  . 

.098 

.101 

Flour  . 

(( 

.067 

.069 

Corn  meal* . . 

(( 

.065 

.058 

Rice  . 

U 

.140 

.144 

Potatoes*  . 

(( 

.033 

.033 

Onions*  . 

u 

.040 

.035 

Beans,  navy* . 

(( 

.161 

.154 

Prunes  . 

u 

.184 

.204 

Raisins,  seeded... 

(t 

.158 

.160 

Sugar*  . 

u 

.108 

.105 

Coffee*  . 

(6 

.308 

.297 

Tea  . 

U 

.679 

.760 

1  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January, 
1919. 
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TABLE  Vb 


INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1875-1918  1 

Bureau 


1875  .. 

of  Labor 
Statistics2 

Annalist3 

Brad- 

street’s1 

Dun6 

137.578 

Gib¬ 

son” 

1898  .. 

69.36 

92.208 

6.5713 

79.94 

38.7 

1908  .  . 

91.12 

125.756 

8.2949 

113.282 

54.2 

1913  .  . 

. .  100.00 

139.980 

9.4935 

120.832 

58.1 

1918  .. 

. .  196.34 

279.368 

17.9636 

222.175 

118.9 

1  For  additional  information  regarding  index  numbers  and 
prices  see  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  2  This 
series  begins  with  1890.  The  relative  prices  included  in  the 
series  represent  the  percentage  which  each  monthly  or  yearly 
price  is  of  the  average  price  for  the  base  period  1890-1899. 
3  This  series  begins  with  1890  and  the  average  for  the  base 
period  1890-1899  is  represented  by  100.  4  Not  an  index  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  but  rather  a  number  representing  the 
aggregate  of  per  pound  prices  of  certain  selected  commodities. 
5  See  Table  V  and  notes. 


TABLE  Vc 

PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 
1898-1918s  AS  MEASURED  BY  DIFFERENT 
SERIES  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics .  167.7 

Dun  .  177.9 

Annalist  .  202.9 

Bradstreet’s  .  173.3 

Gibson  .  207.2 
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TABLE  VI 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND 
THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Appropriations 

Total 

Per  Million 

Appropriations 

Dollars  of 

Foreign  Trade1 

for  Department 

Foreign  Trade 

1875  ... 

...  $1,046,448,147 

$201,620.00 

$192.75 

1898  ... 

. .  .  1,847,531,984 

132,720.00 

71.81 

1908  . . . 

. .  .  3,055,115,138 

257,100.00 

84.15 

1913  . . . 

.  .  .  4,278,892,383 

396,486.98 

92.66 

1918  . . . 

. . .  8,874,345,044 

686,886.09 

77.40 

1  Total  exports  and  imports.  Statistical  Abstract,  1917, 
page  353.  Figures  for  1918  are  from  Foreign  Commerce  of 
United  States,  June,  1918.  The  foreign  trade  of  a  country  is 
not  the  only  factor,  nor  the  chief  factor,  which  determines 
the  work  of  the  foreign  office;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
indicates  to  some  extent  the  international  position  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  country  and  it  indicates  rather  closely  the 
numbers  of  cases  and  the  amount  of  correspondence  handled 
by  the  foreign  office.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  that, 
on  the  basis  of  foreign  trade  the  Department  of  State  cost 
less  in  1918  than  in  1875,  1908  or  1913,  and  that  the  appropria¬ 
tions  in  1913,  while  greater  than  in  1908  or  1898  were  less 
than  in  1875.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  as  a  result  of 
the  war  and  the  huge  favorable  balance  of  trade  the  United 
States  is  now  a  creditor  nation;  and  the  increasing  invest¬ 
ments  of  American  citizens  abroad  will  mean  additional  work 
and  responsibility  for  the  Department.  Work  growing  out  of 
the  economic  relations  of  the  country  demands,  not  only  a 
larger  personnel,  but  a  better  qualified  personnel,  and  thus 
necessitates  a  greater  salary  appropriation  as  a  whole  and 
larger  individual  salaries. 
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TABLE  VII 


DEPARTMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  UNITED 

STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  1913 1 

Appropriation 

Total  Per  Billion 

Appropriation  Dollars  of  Wealth 


United  States .  $396,486.98  $2,002.45 

United  Kingdom .  506,226.16'  6,327.82' 

France  .  492,430.243 4  8,639.12" 

Germany  .  765,013.84"  10,200.187 


TABLE  Vila 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BRITISH  FOREIGN  OFFICE, 


Salaries,  wages  and  allowances  9 .  63,191 

Messengers’  salaries  9 .  2,975 

Messengers’  traveling  expenses  9 .  4,425 

Incidental  expenses  9 .  590 

Office  accommodation  .  4,825 

Stationery  and  printing .  17,000 


93,006 


1  The  comparability  of  these  figures  is  not  guaranteed. 

Time  has  not  been  available  for  a  careful  elimination  of  items 
which  are  not  common  to  the  four  countries.  The  differences 

in  the  budgets  of  the  four  countries,  however,  are  pronounced 
enough  to  show  that  the  Department  of  State  is  probably  by 
far  the  least  expensive  of  all  foreign  offices  judged  by  any 
reasonable  basis  of  comparison.  2  Great  Britain.  Estimates, 
1912-1913.  Civil  Services.  3  Budget  General  des  Depenses  et 
des  Recettes  de  l’Exercice  1913.  The  items  for  the  home 
administration  are  not  segregated  in  the  budget,  but  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  exclude  all  grants  which  properly  belong 
to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services.  The  amount  given 
above,  however,  includes  $193,000  for  secret  expenditures. 

4  Reichshaushaltsetat  fur  das  Rechmungsjahr  1913.  5  National 

wealth  is  estimated  at  $80,000,000,000.  6  National  wealth  is 

estimated  at  $56,740,500,000.  7  National  wealth  is  estimated 

at  $75,000,000,000.  8  Estimates  for  Civil  Services,  1918. 

9  These  items  are  the  only  ones  included  in  the  Estimate  for 
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TABLE  VII* 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  BRITISH  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  WITH 
SALARIES,  1912-1913  AND  1917-1918 

r— 1912-1913^  r-1917-1918-^ 


No. 

Salaries 

No. 

Salaries 

£ 

£ 

Secretary  of  State .  1 

5,000 

1 

5,000 

Under  Secretary  of  State .  1 

2.5001 

1 

2,500’ 

Under  Secretary  of  State .  1 

1,500 

1 

1,500 

Assistant  Under  Sec’y  of  State  1 

1,500 

1 

1,500 

Assistant  Under  Sec’y  of  State  1 

1,200 

1 

1,200 

Assistant  Under  Sec’y  of  State  1 

1,200 

1 

1,021 

Controller  of  Commercial  and 

Consular  Affairs . 

1 

1,025 

Chief  Clerk . 

1 

1,175 

Legal  Adviser .  1 

1,200 

1 

1,200 

Assistant  Legal  Adviser .  1 

750 

2 

1,7652 

Senior  Clerks .  8 

8.0002 

7 

6,9252 

Assistant  Clerks .  9 

6,940" 

10 

7,7762 

Junior  Clerks .  27 

7,9652 

27 

8,9352 

Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 

Papers  .  1 

881 

1 

1,000 

Asst,  in  Librarian’s  Dept. .  1 

691 

2 

1,1202 

Supt.  of  Treaty  Department. .  1 

1,000 

Asst,  in  Treaty  Department. . .  1 

728 

Deputy  Marshal  of  Ceremonies  1 

350 

i 

400 

Asst,  in  Financial  Dept .  1 

696 

First  Class  Clerk  in  Financial 

Department  .  1 

550 

Registrar  .  1 

483 

i 

550 

Staff  Clerks .  8 

3,608" 

6 

2,3612 

Staff  Clerks .  4 

1,418" 

6 

2,0992 

Minor  Staff  Clerks .  1 

227 

6 

1,3812 

Second  Division  Clerk  (Higher 

Grade)  .  3 

958" 

Second  Division  Clerks .  38 

5,2392 

39 

4,834 

Second  Div.  Clerks  (Overtime)  .  . 

175 

125 

Asst,  in  Chief  Clerk’s  Dept . 

1 

524 

the  Foreign  Office.  The  remaining  items  are  provided  for  in 
other  Estimates,  but  are  here  added  to  afford  a  basis  for  fair 
comparison  with  the  Department  of  State. 
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TABLE  VIIb  (Continued) 


1912-1913^  < — 1917-1918 


No. 

Salaries 

No. 

Salaries 

Chief  Accountant . 

£ 

1 

£ 

524 

Bov  clerks  . 

4 

171' 

5 

2082 

Extra  copying  . 

25 

25 

Oriental  translator . 

1 

50 

1 

50 

Printer  . 

1 

150 

Supt.  Printing  Establishment.  . 

1 

50 

1 

50 

Chief  Supt.  of  Female  Typists 

1 

114 

1 

114 

Supt.  of  Female  Typists . 

1 

91 

1 

104 

Female  Shorth’d-writer  Typists 

2 

1582 

3 

2602 

Female  Typists  . 

7 

410= 

6 

3592 

Office  keeper  and  housekeeper.. 

1 

222 

1 

250 

Office  keepers . 

2 

3002 

2 

3002 

Office  keepers . 

7 

8232 

9 

9992 

Door  keepers  . 

1 

101 

1 

114 

Door  keeper . 

1 

100 

1 

100 

Door  keeper . 

1 

73 

1 

91 

Door  keeper . 

1 

85 

Coal  porter . 

1 

78 

1 

78 

Assistant  coal  porter . 

1 

56 

1 

65 

Porter  in  Librarian’s  Dept . 

1 

112 

1 

120 

Porter  in  Librarian’s  Dept . 

1 

71 

1 

84 

Cleaners  . 

2 

1302 

2 

1302 

Housemaids  . 

9 

190= 

9 

1902 

Housemaids’  board  wages . 

.  . 

281 

281 

Charwomen  . 

6 

2582 

8 

292 

Health  insurance  . 

16 

Extra  Allowances: 

Perm.  Under  Sec’y  of  State 
for  the  management  of  the 

Secret  Service  Fund  of  the 

Foreign  Department . 

58,858 

300 

Private  Sec’y  to  Sec’y  of 

State3  . 

300 

300 

Asst.  Private  Sec’y  to  Sec’y 

of  State3 . 

150 

Precis  Writer  to  Sec’y  of 

State3  . 

300 

,  . 

.... 
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TABLE  VIP 

(Continued) 

r- 1912-1913— 

< — 1917-1918—' 

No.  Salaries 

No.  Salaries 

Diplomatic  Sec’y  to  Sec’y 

£ 

£ 

of  State3 . 

150 

Clerical  assistance  when  re¬ 
quired  by  Secretary  of 

State  . 

150 

270 

Junior  clerk  as  Private  Sec’y 
to  the  permanent  Under 

Sec’y  of  State3 . 

150 

150 

Junior  clerk  as  Private  Sec’y 
to  Parliamentary  Under 

Sec’y  of  State3 . 

150 

150 

Four  Resident  Clerks3 . 

2003 

2001 2 

Junior  clerks,  for  translation3 

335 

335 

Oriental  Translator . 

125 

125 

Bookbinder  . 

25 

25 

For  editing  “State  Papers” 

and  “Commercial  Treaties”3 

255 

300 

Door  keepers  for  Sunday 

duty  . 

13 

Totals  . 167  61,148  175  63,191 

1  Including  allowances. 

2  This  figure  represents  the  aggregate  salaries  of  all  in  this 
classification. 

3  These  allowances  are  paid  to  officers  of  the  Department. 

NOTE  TO  TABLE  VIP 

This  Table  is  taken  without  material  change  from  “Esti¬ 
mates  for  Civil  Services  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1918.” 
In  1917-1918  there  was  an  expenditure  of  £723,917  8s  6d  out 
of  the  Secret  Service  fund,  but  there  is  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  any  of  this  expenditure  was  for  Foreign  Office 
work.  Since  this  table  was  prepared,  information  received 
from  London  gives  the  figures  of  additional  employes  and  ap¬ 
propriations  not  included  in  the  Foreign  Office  Estimates: 
Temporary  Staff,  368,  appropriation,  £54,221;  Foreign  Trade 
Department,  164;  appropriation,  £21,194;  War  Trade  Statisti¬ 
cal  Department,  63;  appropriation,  £8,834;  War  Trade  In¬ 
telligence  Department,  382;  appropriation,  £46,523;  Foreign 
Claims  Office,  13;  appropriation,  £608. 
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TABLE  VIII 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BRITISH  FOREIGN  OFFICE 
AND  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  1918 


Department 

Foreign  Office  of  State 


Total  .  $452,009.16’ 

Per  billion  dollars  of  national 

wealth  .  5,650.11 

For  salaries  .  307,108.26 

Per  billion  dollars  of  national 

wealth  .  3,838.85 


$686,886.09 

3,012.65 

605,686.09 

2,656.51 


TABLE  IX 

DEPARTMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SALARIES  OF 
OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES,  1913 

Appropriation 
Total  Per  Billion 

Appropriations  Dollars  of  Wealth 


United  States  .  $312,544.78  $1,578.58 

United  Kingdom .  297,179.28’  3,714.74 


1  See  Table  VIlA 

1  Messengers’  salaries  are  not  included. 
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TABLE  IXa 


SALARIES  OF  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  OFFICE  OFFICIALS 
IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  UNITED  KINGDOM1 
1917-1918  (in  dollars) 


Secretary  of  State  . 

Under  Secretary  of  State” . 

Director  of  the  Consular  Service  (Con¬ 
troller  of  Commercial  and  Consular 

Affairs3)  . 

Chief  Clerk  . 

Solicitor  (Legal  Adviser3) . 

Chief,  Rolls  and  Library  (Librarian 

and  Keeper  of  Papers3) . 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Accounts  (Chief  Ac¬ 
countant3)  . 


United 

United 

States 

Kingdom 

$12,000.00 

$24,300.00 

7,500.00 

12,150.00 

4,500.00 

4,981.50 

3,000.00 

5,710.50 

5,000.00 

5,832.00 

2,100.00 

4,860.00 

2,300.00 

2,546.64 

TABLE  X 

PERSONNEL  OF  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  AND  BRITISH  FOREIGN  OFFICE1 

1913  1918 

United  States2  .  24  7  7  08  (  57  73) 

United  Kingdom .  167  175 


1  Officers  with  similar  titles  do  not  necessarily  perform 
similar  work  or  the  same  amount  of  work.  Probably  no  officer 
in  the  Department  of  State  is  exactly  comparable  with  one  in 
the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  exact  nature  and  amount  of 
the  work  of  a  bureau  can  not  be  determined  from  any  pub¬ 
lished  sources.  It  is  known,  that  the  work  of  the  Director  of 
the  Consular  Service  in  the  United  States  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  in  character  and  considerably  larger  in  volume  than  that 
of  the  British  officer  most  nearly  corresponding  to  him.  The 
offices  mentioned  in  the  table  were  selected  because  they  seem 
more  nearly  comparable  than  any  others. 

2  The  title  of  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  was 
changed  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Legislative, 
Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill  of  March  1,  1919. 

3  The  title  in  parenthesis  if  that  of  the  British  official. 

1  Includes  all  officers,  clerks  and  employes. 

2  See  Table  Villa.  3  See  Table  XHIa  and  Note  8. 
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TABLE  XI. 


SALARIES  NECESSARY  IN  1918  TO  GIVE  PURCHAS¬ 
ING  POWER1  EQUIVALENT  TO  THE  PURCHAS¬ 
ING  POWER  OF  SALARIES  IN  1898. 


Secretary  of  State . . $22,232.00 

Counselor  .  20,842.50 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State .  12,505.50 

Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State .  9,726.50 

Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State .  9,726.50 

Director  of  the  Consular  Service .  9,726.50 

Chief  Clerk  .  6,947.50 

Solicitor  . .  9,726.50 

Assistant  Solicitors  . $6,947.50 — •  8,337.00 

Drafting  Officers  .  6,947.50 —  12,505.50 

Chiefs  of  Bureau .  5,835.90 

Translators  .  5,835.90 

Private  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  State. .  6,669.60 

Law  Clerks  .  6,947.50 

Clerk  to  Secretary  of  State .  3,334.80 

Assistant  Law  Clerk .  4,168.50 

Clerks  of  the  Fourth  Class .  5,002.20 

Clerks  of  the  Third  Class .  4,446.40 

Clerks  of  the  Second  Class .  3,890.60 

Clerks  of  the  First  Class .  3,334.80 

Clerks  of  the  $1,000  Class .  2,779.00 

Clerks  of  the  $900  Class . 2,501.10 


1  To  obtain  these  figures  the  salary  in  1898  is  multiplied 
by  the  index  number  for  1918  (2.779).  In  the  case  of  offices 
created  since  1898  the  salary  at  the  time  of  creation  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  2.779.  There  are  no  figures  for  the  salaries  1898 
of  the  Counselor,  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  the 
Assistant  Solicitor’s  Drafting  Officers.  The  figures  given 
are  somewhat  exaggerated. 
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TABLE  XIII 


PERSONNEL  OF  COMMERCIAL  ATTACHE  OFFICES 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

[The  administrative  office  of  the  commercial  attache  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  directed  by  Mr. 
Perry  J.  Stevenson,  chief  of  the  division.  This  division  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  M.  Jones,  first  assist¬ 
ant  chief,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is 
Burwell  S.  Cutler,  who  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  William  C.  Redfield.l 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Mr.  Julius  Klein,  Commercial  Attache  (appointment  effec¬ 
tive  May  1).  No  clerk. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Mr.  Erwin  W.  Thompson,  Commercial  Attache;  Mr.  T.  0. 
Klath,  Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  C.  E.  Lundgren,  Trade 
Commissioner,  clerk  to;  Temporary  Clerk. 

The  Hague,  Netherlands 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Edwards,  Commercial  Attache;  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Redfield,  Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Duncan, 
Clerk  to  Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  J.  W.  Vanderlaan,  Clerk 
to  Trade  Commissioner;  Secretary  to  Commercial  Attache 
vacant. 

Lima,  Peru 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Hurd,  Secretary,  in  charge  of  office.  Suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Montavon  will  not  be  appointed  until  July  1. 

London,  England 

Mr.  Philip  B.  Kennedy,  Commercial  Attache;  Mr.  Herman 
G.  Brock,  Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  L.  B.  Gary,  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner;  Mr.  H.  F.  Grady,  Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  F. 
W.  Powell,  Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  Z.  C.  Oseland,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Commercial  Attache;  Mr.  Irving  Shapiro,  Clerk  to 
Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  A.  M.  Walker,  Clerk  to  Trade  Corn- 
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missioner;  Mr.  W.  W.  Blume,  Clerk  to  Trade  Commissioner; 
Mr.  John  D.  Holmes,  Clerk  to  Trade  Commissioner. 

Melbourne,  Australia 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ferrin,  Trade  Commissioner;  Temporary  Clerk. 
Paris,  France 

Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  Snow,  Commercial  Attache;  Mr. 
John  F.  Butler,  Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  Wilbur  Page, 
Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  H.  T.  VanDeusen,  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner;  Mr.  P.  J.  Breckheimer,  Clerk  to  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner;  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Trahan,  Clerk  to  Trade  Commissioner; 
Mr.  A.  H.  Sweetser,  Clerk  to  Trade  Commissioner;  Secretary 
to  Commercial  Attache  vacant. 

Peking,  China 

Mr.  Julean  Arnold,  Commercial  Attache;  Mr.  C.  F.  Leo, 
Secretary  to  Commercial  Attache. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Mr.  J.  E.  Philippi,  Commercial  Attache;  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Connell,  Secretary  to  Commercial  Attache. 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Mr.  James  F.  Abbott,  Commercial  Attache;  Mr.  C.  Victor 
Long,  Secretary  to  Commercial  Attache. 

Madrid,  Spain 

Mr.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Commercial  Attache;  Mr.  A.  N. 
Young,  Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  W.  M.  Strachan,  Trade 
Commissioner;  Mr.  W.  D.  Googe,  Clerk  to  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner;  Mr.  Clarence  Cooke,  Clerk  to  Trade  Commissioner. 

Rome,  Italy 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Dennis,  Commercial  Attache;  Mr.  H.  C. 
MacLean,  Trade  Commissioner;  Mr.  M.  J.  Chiesa,  Trade 
Commissioner;  Mr.  A.  A.  Osborne,  Clerk  to  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner;  Mr.  Richard  G.  Hudson,  Clerk  to  Trade  Commissioner. 
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TABLE  XIV. 


VOLUME  OF  WORK  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Bureau  of 

Foreign  Trade 

Division  of 

Indexes  & 

Adviser’s 

Passport 

Year 

Archives1 

Office2 

Control6 

1908 

. 

9,740 

1,700 

1909 

......  . 

10,706 

2,280 

1910 

. .  ...... 

14,974 

1,490 

1911 

. .  ...... 

21,724 

1,080 

1912 

.  65,403 

20,206 

1,220 

1913 

.  70,059 

21,999 

1,430 

1914 

.  112,190 

23,138 

3,717 

1915 

.  106,372 

18,857 

6,783 

1916 

.  139,109 

12,641 

8,570 

1917 

.  159,162 

12,6243 

10,000 

1918 

.  234,753 

13,232 

18,550 

1919 

. 

4,014“ 

10,586° 

1  The  figures  represent  the  number  of  communications 
received  annually.  2  The  figures  represent  the  number  of 
“numbered”  communications  received  annually — that  is,  the 
number  of  communications  which  are  sent  in  the  regular 
way  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
3  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  communications  received  by 
the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office  during  the  war  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  removal  of  consuls  from  enemy  countries, 
the  cessation  of  normal  commerce,  etc.  The  number  of  com¬ 
munications  received  from  December  31,  1918,  to  March  20, 
1919,  was  4,014,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  18,000  for  the  year; 
and  the  number  received  during  the  first  20  days  of  March, 
1919,  was  1,388,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  25,000  for  the  year. 
The  number  of  communications  passing  through  the  Foreign 
Trade  Adviser’s  Office  will  probably  be  greater  in  1919  than 
in  any  other  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  office.  1  Jan¬ 
uary  1  to  March  20.  5  These  figures  represent  the  total  of 

new  correspondence  file  numbers  used  for  the  calendar  year. 
The  figures  opposite  1919  are  for  the  fractional  period  end¬ 
ing  March  21st.  In  estimating  the  value  of  these  figures, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  each  new  number  represents 
correspondence  about  an  individual  regarding  whom  there 
was  no  previous  correspondence.  The  total  does  not,  of 
course,  indicate  the  actual  increase  of  work  connected  with 
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TABLE  XI Va 

VALUE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MONEY  ORDERS 
ISSUED  IN  UNITED  STATES  1875-1918* 1 


1875  .  1,964,574.88 

1898  .  13,239,769.27 

1908  .  88,972,388.31 

1913  .  102,668,288.48 

1918  .  35,864,699.47 


TABLE  XlVf 


NUMBER  OF  AMERICANS  REGISTERING  IN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  CONSULATES  AS  AMERICAN  CITI¬ 
ZENS,  1908-1918  (FISCAL  YEARS)2 


1908 

1913 

1914 
1918 


4,853 

5,483 

12,594 

12,646 


TABLE  XIVc 

NUMBER  OF  PASSPORTS  ISSUED,  1908-1918  (CALEN¬ 
DAR  YEARS)3 * 

1908  .  21,919 

1913  .  23,454 

1918  .  58,059 

each  case  since  1914.  On  an  average  each  new  or  old  case 
handled  during  recent  years  means  additional  care  and  con¬ 
sideration,  beyond  the  care  and  consideration  previously  re¬ 
quired.  New  cases  now  often  mean  a  greater  number  of 
letters  in  a  given  case  and  often  greater  care  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  correspondence.  A  very  appreciable  number  of  the 
cases  required  more  or  less  extensive  investigation  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  numerous  reports.  For  additional  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Passport  Control,  see 
appended  Memorandum  prepared  in  that  Division.  6  January 

1  to  March  21. 

1  Fiscal  years.  Figures  were  furnished  by  the  Division  of 
Money  Orders,  Post  Office  Department. 

2  Figures  are  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Passport  Con¬ 
trol,  Department  of  State. 

3  Figures  are  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Passport  Con¬ 

trol,  Department  of  State. 
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TABLE  XIV<1 


PIECES  OF  MAIL  DESPATCHED  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES1 


1875  .  12,854,333 

1898  .  132,493,444 

1908  .  308,001,320 

1913  .  390,792,433 

1918  .  320,759,894 


TABLE  XIVe 

AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
AND  WHALE  FISHERIES  (GROSS  TONS)2 


1875  .  1,592,821 

1898  .  737,709 

1908  .  940,068 

1913  .  1,027,776 

1919  .  4,706,333’ 


TABLE  XlVf 

IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1875-19184 


1875  .  227,498 

1882  .  788,992 

1898  .  229,299 

1907  .  1,285,349 

1908  .  782,870 

1913  .  1,197,892 

1914  .  1,218,480 

1917  .  295,403 

1918  .  110, 6185 6 


1  Figures  are  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Foreign  Mails, 
Post  Office  Department. 

2  Statistical  Abstract,  1917,  p.  752.  3  Tonnage  of  ships  of 

500  gross  tons  and  over.  This  is  a  total  of  figures  furnished 
by  the  Mr.  Scroggs  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  includes 
steamships,  sailing  vessels  and  tankers  in  Government  service 
and  overseas  service  as  of  April  1,  1919. 

‘Fiscal  years.  Statistical  Abstract,  1917,  p.  757.  Since 
1898  and  1908  were  years  of  low  immigration,  other  years 

have  been  added  showing  the  highest  points  of  immigration. 

6  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March,  1919,  p.  296. 
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TABLE  XIV: 


DEPARTURES  OF  PASSENGERS  FROM  THE  SEA¬ 
PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  1891-19181 


1895  .  329,558 

1898  .  225,411 

1905  .  536,151 

1908  .  874,686 

1913  .  959,626 

1914  .  1,002,602 

1918  .  469, 1052 


TABLE  XV 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE,  1913-1918 

National  Wealth  .  15.1 

Foreign  Trade  .  107.4 

American  Ships  in  Foreign  Trade3 .  357.9 

State  Department  Work  (Passports) .  148.5 

State  Department  Work  (Registration  Abroad) .  130.6 

State  Department  Work  (Index  Bureau) .  235.0 

State  Department  Work  (Passport  Correspondence) .  991.1 

Personnel  .  132.6 

Total  Appropriations  .  73.2 

Total  Expenditures  .  66.9 

Appropriations  for  Salaries .  93.7 

Expenditures  for  Salaries .  85.6 


1  Fiscal  years.  Statistical  Abstract,  1917.  2  Report  of 

Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1918. 

3 1913-1919. 
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TABLE  XVI 

PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE,  19JS-1918 

National  Wealth  .  55.1 

Foreign  Trade  .  190.4 

American  Ships  in  Foreign  Trade .  MOO. 6 

State  Department  Work  (Index  Bureau) .  22  58.9 

State  Department  Work  (Passports) .  164.8 

State  Department  Work  (Passport  Correspondence)  . .  991.1 

State  Department  Work  (Registration  Abroad) .  160.5 

State  Dept.  Work  (Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office)  .  .  35.8 

Personnel  of  State  Department .  3172.1 

Appropriations  for  State  Department .  167.1 

Expenditures  of  State  Department .  155.3 

Appropriations  for  State  Department  Salaries .  155.9 

Expenditures  for  State  Department  Salaries .  146.8 

TABLE  XVII 

PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE,  1898-1913 

National  Wealth  .  135.7 

Foreign  Trade  .  131.6 

American  Ships  in  Foreign  Trade .  39.3 

Mail  sent  to  Foreign  Countries .  194.9 

International  Money  Orders  Issued  in  U.  S .  675.3 

Outgoing  Passengers  from  United  States .  325.7 

Immigration  into  United  States .  *211.5 

Personnel  of  Department  of  State .  178.6 

Appropriations  for  Department  of  State .  149.5 

Expenditure  of  Department  of  State .  193.7 

Appropriations  for  Salaries,  Dept,  of  State .  160.4 

Expenditures  for  Salaries,  Dept,  of  State .  160.3 

1  The  increase  from  1908  to  1919.  2  The  increase  from 

1912  to  1918.  3  The  figures  used  are:  1908,  212;  1918,  577. 

1  Since  1898  was  a  year  of  unusually  light  immigration, 
the  average  for  the  decade  1891-1900,  namely,  384,422,  has 
been  used  instead  of  the  figure  for  1898. 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE,  1898-1913 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE,  1908-1918 
100  200  300  400  500  600  700  800  900  1000 
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Expenditures  for  St. 

Dept.  Salaries  146.8 


PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE,  1913-1918 
100  200  300  400  500  600  700  800  900 
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Total  Expenditures 
Appropriations  for 
Salaries 

Expenditures  for 
Salaries 


APPENDIX  K 
itions  for  Iho  Diplomat* 


1333,500.00 
1233,500.00 
2.000,500.00 
torn  ia  the  amoa 
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ice,  in  accordance  v  1th  tho  practice  of  tho  Stato  Department, 
is  of  Mr.  Flood  of  F  order.  Affairs  Committee. 
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1907..  113,788.13  1910..  88.076.82  1913..  87,204.43  1916..  71,421.00 

1  Supplied  by  the  Department  of  State  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Committee. 


DIGEST  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


A  systematic  compendium  of  the  regulations  and  opinions 
concerning  the  classification  and  operation  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  gathered  from  the  Hearings  before  Congress,  from 
the  writings  of  diplomatists  and  the  reports  and  published 
regulations  of  this  and  other  countries. 


I.  THE  PRESIDENT 

By  the  Constitution  (Article  II)  and  by  nature  of 
things,  the  President  as  the  head  of  the  State  is  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  direction  and  control  of  our  Foreign 
Service. 

In  his  messages  to  Congress  and  in  his  public  ad¬ 
dresses  he  may  indicate  the  needs  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  and  recommend  legislation  or  make  requests  for 
appropriations. 

In  “taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,” 
the  President  has  to  prescribe  to  his  subordinate  offi¬ 
cials  the  procedure  which  they  shall  follow,  and  these 
regulations,  known  as  Executive  Orders,  have  the  force 
of  law. 

Certain  important  attributes  of  the  Executive  power — 
that  of  appointment  and  treaty  making — the  President  is 
required  by  the  Constitution  (Article  4)  to  share  with  the 
Senate. 

Of  necessity  the  President  must  depend  upon  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  to  fulfill  his  duties,  and  through  the  power  of 
dismissal  he  secures  a  ready  compliance  with  the  regu¬ 
lations  which  he  prescribes. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Relations  the 
President  usually  acts  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  whom  Congress  has  likewise  delegated  certain  other 
duties,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  custody  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
adoption  of  Constitutional  Amendments.  (Revised  Stat¬ 
utes,  Sec.  204-205.) 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  turn  is  authorized  by 
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Section  202  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  prescribe  the 
duties  for  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  most  important  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
governing  the  exercise  of  this  authority  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

SECRETARY’S  DUTIES 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  or  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  President  relative  to  correspondences,  commissions, 
or  instructions  to  or  with  public  ministers  or  consuls  from 
the  United  States,  or  to  negotiations  with  public  ministers 
from  foreign  states  or  princes,  or  to  memorials  or  other 
applications  from  foreign  public  ministers  or  other  foreign¬ 
ers,  or  to  such  other  matters  respecting  foreign  affairs  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  assign  to  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  he  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  such  manner  as  the  President  shall  direct. 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe  duties 
for  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  the  Solicitor,  not  interfering 
with  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  clerks  of  Bureaus,  as  well  as  for  all  the  other  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Department,  and  may  make  changes  and 
transfers  therein  when,  in  his  judgment,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  ( June  20,  1874.  Vol.  18,  p.  90.) 

Provided,  That  hereafter  there  shall  not  be  employed  in  the 
Department  of  State  or  in  connection  with  said  Department 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  any  personal  services  other  than 
those  which  shall  be  specifically  authorized  or  appropriated 
for.  ( June  22,  1906.  Vol.  34,  p.  402.) 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  annually  lay  be¬ 
fore  Congress: 

First.  A  statement,  in  a  compendious  form,  of  all  such 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  commercial  systems  of  other 
nations,  whether  by  treaties,  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
or  other  regulations,  as  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Department,  including  all  commercial  information  contained 
in  the  official  publications  of  other  governments,  which  he 
shall  deem  sufficiently  important. 

Second.  A  synopsis  of  so  much  of  the  information  which 
may  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  diplomatic  and  con- 
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sular  officers  during  the  preceding1  year  as  he  may  deem 
valuable  for  public  information;  specifying  the  names  of 
any  consuls  or  commercial  agents  who  may  have  been  remiss 
in  transmitting  commercial  information. 

Third.  A  full  list  of  all  consular  officers. 

Fourth.  A  report  of  any  rates  or  tariffs  of  fees  to  be 
received  by  diplomatic  or  consular  officers,  which  may  have 
been  prescribed  by  the  President  during  the  year  preceding. 

Fifth.  A  statement  of  such  fees  as  may  have  been  col¬ 
lected,  accounted  for,  and  reported  by  the  various  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  during  the  preceding  year. 

Seventh.  A  statement  of  the  names  of  any  consular  offi¬ 
cers,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  salaries 
have  been  paid  during  the  year  preceding,  together  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  appointed. 


(A)  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

DEPARTMENT  UNDERMANNED 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Polk :  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  always  been  undermanned  compared  with  the 
foreign  offices  of  other  countries.  In  the  past  we  have 
not  had  the  international  problems  as  pressing  as  we 
have  them  at  present  and  will  have  them  hereafter.  Our 
international  relations  have  increased  tremendously  since 
the  war,  and  we  will  have  many  and  more  difficult  ques¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  we  will  be  getting  into 
foreign  entanglements,  but,  for  instance,  the  balance  of 
trade,  for  one  thing,  has  shifted,  the  financial  center  of 
the  world  has  shifted,  and  we  have  greater  economic  and 
financial  responsibilities  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
Our  people  have  tasted  foreign  trade  far  more  than  they 
ever  had  before.  Our  relations  with  other  countries  in 
commercial  ways  will  be  very  much  closer  and  much  more 
vital  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past.  I  said  that 
the  department  in  the  past  had  not  been  manned  as  a 
foreign  office  should  be  manned.  Comparing  our  State 
Department  with  the  British  Foreign  Office  or  the  French 
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or  Italian  Foreign  Office,  we  have  fewer  people  and  fewer 
high-priced  people  than  they  have. 

For  instance,  the  French  Foreign  Office  has  170  offi¬ 
cers  above  the  grade  of  clerk.  Of  course,  that  is  a  fairer 
comparison  with  us  than  the  British  Foreign  Office,  be¬ 
cause  of  course  the  British  have  had  more  relations  with 
foreign  countries  growing  out  of  their  colonies  than  the 
French.  The  British  have  even  a  greater  number  of 
men  of  higher  rank — for  instance,  men  from  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  service,  men  of  the  grade  of  consul 
general  or  minister — actually  working  in  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice.  At  the  present  moment  in  the  State  Department 
we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  our  foreign  relations 
largely  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  the  embassies  and 
legations  and  consulates  in  the  territories  of  the  Central 
powers  have  closed  up.  I  mean  by  that  the  embassies  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople,  together  with  the 
consulates  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey, 
were  closed.  Of  course,  that  threw  into  this  country  a 
number  of  men  from  those  embassies  whom  we  absorbed 
in  the  department,  and  a  great  many  were  used  abroad  in 
the  embassies  there,  owing  to  the  increased  burden  of 
work  in  the  other  embassies.  We  have  now  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  a  good  many  men  of  diplomatic  rank.  We  have,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Grew,  who  was  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin 
for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  service.  He 
was  doing  on  the  salary  of  counselor  of  embassy  work 
that  in  any  other  country  would  have  been  done  by  a 
man  at  a  very  high  salary.  It  would  have  been  done  by 
a  man  of  the  rank  of  minister  in  the  British  or  French 
Foreign  Office. 

We  have  a  number  of  consuls  general,  for  instance,  like 
Mr.  Lay,  in  Mr.  Carr’s  Department,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Consular  Service.  He  is  acting  trade  ad¬ 
viser.  Those  men  will  have  to  go  back  into  the  service 
when  these  various  embassies  and  legations  are  opened 
up.  As  it  is,  we  are  short  handed  and  men  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  department  here  to  take  their  places,  men 
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with  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  men  who  in  private 
life  would  get  very  high  salaries.  We  have  lost  a  great 
many  people.  Just  prior  to  the  war,  for  instance,  we 
lost  one  of  our  men  who  was  getting  $3,000  and  was 
taken  by  the  International  Corporation  and  is  now  getting 
$12,000.  One  of  Mr.  Carr’s  consuls  who  was  acting  for¬ 
eign  trade  adviser  is  now  making  $45,000  a  year.  He 
was  taken  right  away  from  us  on  account  of  the  training 
he  had  received  in  the  department.  He  had  served  long 
and  faithfully  and  we  could  not  complain  of  his  leaving. 
He  left  prior  to  the  war,  so  there  was  no  question  of  a 
lack  of  patriotism  on  his  part. 

Now,  that  is  the  problem  that  faces  us.  It  so  happened 
that  just  prior  to  the  war,  or  just  after  we  got  into  the 
war,  for  two  or  three  months  our  actual  work  in  the 
department  was  tremendous,  and  it  reached  such  a  point 
that  it  did  not  look  as  though  we  could  stand  up  under 
the  burden,  but  that  was  met  through  the  aid  of  dollar 
a  year  men  and  men  from  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Service  and  men  employed  under  the  lump-sum  appro¬ 
priation.  Then  the  work  let  down;  that  is,  while  the 
correspondence  and  all  that  sort  of  work  kept  up,  there 
was  not  such  a  great  strain,  because  the  strain  was 
shifted  to  the  Navy  and  War  Departments.  Now,  since 
the  armistice  has  been  signed  and  peace  approaches,  the 
strain  on  the  higher  men  in  the  department  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously.  That  is  your  experience,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Carr.  Increased  so  that  it  is  almost  unbearable. 

Mr.  Polk.  That  is  because  the  problems  now  are  no 
longer  the  problems  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
but  problems  of  international  relations  and  commerce. 
They  are  problems  involving  our  relations  with  neutrals, 
not  only  our  present  relations,  but  our  future  settlements, 
settlement  of  all  sorts  of  claims;  our  relations  with 
South  America,  which  are  always  delicate.  These  prob¬ 
lems  are  piling  in  on  us. 

There  is  the  question,  for  instance,  of  what  we  are 
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going  to  do  in  regard  to  raw  materials,  and  propositions 
for  all  kinds  of  treaties  and  agreements.  Of  course,  the 
main  principles  of  those  difficulties  will  have  to  be  han¬ 
dled  in  the  peace  conference,  but  I  give  these  illustra¬ 
tions,  just  touching  the  high  spots  and  showing  why  in 
the' opinion  of  the  Secretary,  and  I  am  very  firmly  of 
the  opinion  myself,  the  strain  is  going  to  increase  in 
the  State  Department.  We  have  met  the  emergency,  as 
I  say,  by  temporary  employees.  For  instance,  I  have 
three  men  in  my  office  today  and  they  are  all  going  to 
leave,  because  they  are  men  who  were  making  $15,000  or 
$20,000  before  the  war.  I  did  not  believe  in  a-dollar-a- 
year  men,  so  we  made  them  all  take  some  salary,  but  of 
course  a  salary  of  $3,000  is  not  sufficient  for  these  men 
who  were  getting  $15,000  or  $20,000  a  year,  and  they 
will  leave,  and  that  was  the  understanding  when  they 
came  to  us.  They  were  ineligible  for  military  service, 
all  of  them,  so  they  were  not  looking  for  bomb-proof 
jobs,  but  came  in  through  a  desire  to  serve.  Now  those 
men  are  going  out  of  my  office  and  they  will  have  to  be 
replaced.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  going 
to  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  but  I  mean  they  will  ultimately 
leave  us,  and  I  cannot  expect  them  to  stay  on  more  than 
six  months.  (Sub-Committee  of  House  Appropriation 
Committee,  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  Hearings,  Nov.  22,  1918,  pp.  70-1.) 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  FOB  TRADE  EXPANSION 

Representative  Byrns :  Mr.  Polk,  to  what  extent  is  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  future  going  to  be  engaged 
in  an  extension  of  foreign  commerce? 

Acting  Secretary  Polk:  It  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of 
the  big  functions  of  the  State  Department  from  now  on. 

Representative  Byrns:  What  about  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Polk:  It  fills  only  part  of  the  requirements.  I  am 
not  belittling  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  any  way,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  take  over  their 
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functions,  but  I  think  they  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
they  are  only  here  to  see  and  report,  and  that  the  actual 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments  have  to  be  carried 
on  through  the  State  Department.  It  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  all  countries,  particularly  the  Latin  American 
countries,  to  carry  on  negotiations  of  that  character 
through  their  foreign  offices,  and  they  are  not  prepared 
to  and  will  not  deal  informally. 

Mr.  Byrns :  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  “negotiations”? 

Mr.  Polk:  To  give  you  a  concrete  case,  for  instance, 
take  the  question  of  the  handling  of  cocoa  from  Ecuador. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  case  where  Ecuador  has  something 
they  want  to  sell  us  and  that  does  not  involve  anything 
that  necessarily  we  want  to  sell  them.  Of  course,  if  they 
have  something  to  sell  us  the  converse  is  true,  and  they 
will  want  to  buy  from  us.  In  other  words,  there  is 
always  give  and  take  in  the  proposition.  At  the  present 
moment  that  supply  is  cut  off,  owing  to  a  lack  of  ton¬ 
nage  and  our  inability  to  provide  for  the  receipt  of  it. 
They  take  that  up  at  once  with  us.  They  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  Shipping  Board  or  to  the  War  Trade  Board 
and  discuss  these  questions.  They  want  to  have  one  de¬ 
partment  to  which  they  can  go  and  with  which  they  can 
deal.  They  do  not  want  to  go  from  department  to  de¬ 
partment,  and  they  cannot  go  from  department  to  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Byrns:  Now,  that  refers  to  negotiations  between 
various  governments. 

Mr.  Polk:  Yes.  My  feeling  is  this:  You  take  the 
foreign  trade  of  Europe,  and  to  my  mind  that  is  going  to 
be  all  centered  in  the  Governments.  To  give  you  an  ex¬ 
ample:  While  we  were  neutral  in  1915  and  1916,  we  had 
negotiations  with  Germany  in  regard  to  dyes.  That  was 
just  as  much  a  Government  transaction  as  a  loan  to  the 
German  Empire.  While  they  were  individual  companies, 
those  individual  companies  are  all  members  of  what  they 
call  a  cartel,  which  is  Government  controlled.  They  lay 
down  how  much  each  company  can  sell  and  how  much  each 
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company  may  buy,  and  that  is  agreed  among  themselves, 
and  then  the  Government  steps  in  to  see  that  there  is 
fair  play.  It  is  absolutely  Government  controlled.  The 
British  and  French  both  are  talking  of  purchasing  agents 
for  foreign  goods. 

Representative  Buchanan :  You  mean  of  foreign  goods 
for  their  nation? 

Mr.  Polk :  Yes,  sir;  the  French  practically  have  that 
now. 

Mr.  Buchanan :  That  is  during  a  period  of  war. 

Mr.  Polk:  And  I  think  they  are  prepared  to  have  it 
during  reconstruction.  I  was  talking  to  the  French 
High  Commission  recently,  and  they  are  afraid  of  com¬ 
petition  in  their  own  country,  competitive  buying,  which 
will  put  up  the  price  for  the  consumer  in  France.  They 
feel  they  can  control  that  if  they  have  a  central  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  not  necessarily  one  man  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  one  group.  In  other  words,  they  believe  that  by 
setting  up  a  license  system  they  will  be  able  to  control 
the  purchasers  and  how  much  each  particular  firm  can 
buy  or  sell;  in  other  words,  not  let  one  firm  buy  steel 
beyond  their  needs,  and  lay  it  up  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  at  a  higher  price  to  some  other  company. 

Mr.  Buchanan:  That  is  the  French  side;  what  is  the 
United  States  side  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Polk:  Well,  as  I  say,  that  is  going  to  be  diplo¬ 
matic. 

Mr.  Buchanan:  The  State  Department  could  not  speak 
for  the  individual  enterprises  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Polk:  For  instance,  if  the  steel  manufacturers 
object  to  that  or  feel  that  they  may  have  any  reason  to 
complain,  they  will  not  speak  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Buchanan:  Do  you  mean  the  State  Department 
will  be  an  agent  for  an  industrial - 

Mr.  Polk  (interposing)  :  No,  sir;  I  mean  that  will  be 
a  question  for  negotiation  between  the  two  foreign  of¬ 
fices,  as  to  whether  this  arrangement  is  satisfactory  or 
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not.  It  may  be  that  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and 
I  am  giving  that  merely  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Buchanan :  What  I  was  trying  to  get  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Department 
in  that  respect  as  applied  to  the  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  United  States.  Now  the  French  Government, 
through  their  government  agency,  would  control  foreign 
purchases  and  would  say,  for  instance,  “We  are  in  the 
market  for  $5,000,000  worth  of  stuff.”  Would  they  write 
to  the  State  Department  that  they  were  in  the  market 
for  that? 

Mr.  Polk:  No,  sir;  I  am  glad  you  raised  that  ques¬ 
tion,  because  that  is  not  what  I  meant.  What  I  meant 
was  that  their  idea  is,  which  is  very  crude  at  present, 
because  they  have  not  yet  reduced  it  to  any  exact  policy, 
that  this  control  purchasing  agent  or  agency  would  buy 
the  steel  from  the  United  States  direct.  There  would  be 
no  intervention  of  the  State  Department.  The  State 
Department  would  come  in  if  our  steel  people  felt  they 
were  being  discriminated  against.  For  instance,  if  one 
particular  steel  company  felt  they  were  being  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  or  that  this  control  of  purchases  was 
against  the  interests  of  the  steel  manufacturers,  they 
would  take  up  the  matter  with  the  French  Government 
through  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Buchanan :  They  would  file  a  protest  to  the  French 
Government  for  our  industrial  enterprises. 

Mr.  Polk:  For  instance,  we  have  had  a  case  of  this 
sort:  Recently  some  of  the  American  firms  have  pro¬ 
tested,  and  one  firm  particularly  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  protesting  that  they  were  being  discriminated 
against,  that  the  French  Government  were  not  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  export  goods  from  this  country  to  France 
and  sell  them  there.  On  its  face  it  looked  like  a  very 
hard  case.  We  took  it  up  with  the  French  Government 
and  after  considerable  correspondence  and  negotiation  we 
discovered  that  all  the  French  Government  had  said  to 
this  particular  person  was,  “You  cannot  bring  these 
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goods  in  unless  you  have  a  named  consignee.  You  cannot 
bring  them  in  for  the  purpose  of  speculating  with  raw 
material  in  France,  but  if  you  have  some  French  firm 
that  has  purchased  these  goods  from  you,  we  have  no 
objection  to  your  bringing  them  in,  but  you  cannot  bring 
them  in  and  then  attempt  to  sell  them  to  the  highest 
bidder.” 

Mr.  Buchanan:  The  French  firm  could  speculate,  but 
they  could  not? 

Mr.  Polk :  That  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan:  Well,  that  is  one  point  then  where  it  is 
the  province  of  the  State  Department  to  prevent  discrimi¬ 
nation  by  foreign  governments  against  individual  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  United  States.  (Sub-Committee  of  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Legislative,  Executive  and 
Judicial  Bill,  Nov.  22,  1918,  pp.  71-4.) 

INCREASE  IN  FOREIGN  REEATIONS 

Director  Carr:  Yes,  we  are  asking  for  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  that  bill  for  several  reasons — the  in¬ 
crease  in  our  merchant  marine,  the  increased  activities 
we  have  to  meet  in  commerce,  the  additional  representa¬ 
tion  made  necessary  by  the  splitting  up  of  some  of  the 
larger  countries  into  a  number  of  smaller  countries,  in 
each  of  which  we  must  have  separate  representation. 
Then  we  want  to  do  away  with  the  consular  agencies 
which  are  now  in  charge  of  local  merchants,  many  of  them 
foreign  subjects,  and  fill  those  positions  with  American 
citizens  sent  out  from  the  United  States,  paying  each  a 
salary  on  which  he  can  live.  In  this  way  we  can  have  a 
thoroughly  American  consular  service. 

Representative  Byrns :  Of  course,  the  committee  is  not 
directly  and  primarily  concerned  as  to  the  reasons  for 
asking  it,  but  can  you  tell  us  approximately  about  what 
kind  of  an  increase  you  expect? 

Mr.  Carr:  For  salaries  of  consuls,  about  25  new  con¬ 
suls,  raising  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grade  consuls; 
about  150  salaried  vice-consuls,  to  take  the  places  of  the 
consular  agents  who  are  now  local  business  men,  many  of 
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them  foreigners,  a  total  increase  of  $770,000;  in  other 
words,  an  increase  from  $1,233,000  to  $2,004,000. 

Acting  Secretary  Polk:  You  understand,  we  have  diffi¬ 
culties  with  these  vice-consuls.  The  vice-consuls,  for 
instance,  in  Spain  are  often  Spaniards,  and  when  we 
got  into  the  war  we  found  we  had  a  number  of  pro- 
Germans,  and  we  had  a  number  of  difficulties. 

Representative  Byrns:  Just  what  does  that  represent, 
approximately,  in  the  way  of  the  additional  number  to  be 
added  to  your  consular  force? 

Mr.  Carr:  We  have  321  now,  and  we  want  25  addi¬ 
tional  consuls,  and  we  want  two  inspectors  and  150  vice- 
consuls.  We  have  127  consular  agents,  and  we  want  150 
vice-consuls  to  take  the  place  of  those  consular  agents, 
an  increase  of  23.  You  can  readily  see  why  that  is, 
because  just  as  soon  as  the  shipping  can  be  diverted  to 
its  normal  activity  we  shall  have  American  ships  going 
all  over  the  world  and  we  shall  have  to  have  consular  offi¬ 
cers  of  responsibility  at  the  several  ports  to  clear  those 
ships  and  take  care  of  the  crews,  enforce  our  sanitary 
laws,  and  do  the  other  necessary  things  that  result  from 
having  a  merchant  marine. 

Representative  Byrns:  Mr.  Carr,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  estimating  for  these  officers  who  are  to  aid  in  im¬ 
portant  drafting  work  and  perform  the  duties  to  which 
you  and  Mr.  Polk  have  alluded,  you  have  assigned  them 
to  certain  countries? 

Mr.  Carr:  Yes,  sir;  and  may  I  make  one  statement 
here  to  explain  something  that  may  not  be  clear?  The 
commercial  part  of  this  proposed  scheme  or  organiza¬ 
tion  embraces  only  a  foreign  trade  adviser,  the  head  of 
an  economic  section,  five  experts  there  and  seven  assist¬ 
ants  and  one  assistant  chief,  so  that  that  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  people  we  are  asking 
for.  That  shows  conclusively  that  there  is  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  duplicate  the  organization  now  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  addition  to  fulfilling 
its  proper  function  of  aiding  in  the  extension  of  our 
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trade,  the  State  Department  must  prepare  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  other  important  duties.  For  instance,  we  have 
a  Russian  division  which  has  only  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized.  Russia  is  going  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
political  problems- — in  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest  political 
problems  in  the  world — but  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  commercial  problems,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  potential  markets.  But  every  commercial  ad¬ 
vance  is  going  to  be  interwoven  with  political  questions 
which  will  require  the  study  of  the  State  Department. 
No  domestic  department,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  could  possibly  handle  that  question  alone.  We 
require  a  number  of  experts  for  that  work.  This  is 
typical  of  the  increases  in  personnel  which  are  desired 
in  the  Far  Eastern,  Near  Eastern,  Western  European, 
and  Latin  American  divisions  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Department.  They  all  make  a  much  larger 
total  than  the  estimates  for  the  commercial  branch  of 
the  State  Department,  which  is  the  foreign  trade  adviser’s 
office.  So  after  all  the  proposed  increase  in  the  trade 
adviser’s  office  is  really  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  political  side  of  the  work. 
(Sub-Committee  of  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Bill,  Nov.  22,  1918, 
pp.  85-86. 


(B)  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Constitution,  in  Article  II,  section  2,  which  relates 
to  the  President,  provides: 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law;  but  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior 
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Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting 
Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next 
Session. 

The  Revised  Statutes  provide: 

Sec.  1684.  To  entitle  any  charge  d’affaires,  or  secretary 
of  any  legation  or  embassy  to  any  foreign  country,  or  sec¬ 
retary  of  any  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  compensation,  they 
shall  respectively  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  but  in  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  such  appoint¬ 
ments,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  the  next 
session  thereafter,  for  their  advice  and  consent;  and  no 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  charge  d’affaires,  or 
any  of  the  secretaries  hereinbefore  described,  who  shall  not 
be  so  appointed. 

AMBASSADORS,  ETC.,  AUTHORIZED 

The  Act  of  March  1,  1893,  provides: 

Whenever  the  President  shall  be  advised  that  any  foreign 
government  is  represented,  or  is  about  to  be  represented,  in 
United  States  by  an  ambassador,  envoy  extraordinary,  min¬ 
ister  plenipotentiary,  minister  resident,  special  envoy,  or 
charge  d’affaires,  he  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  direct 
that  the  representative  of  United  States  to  such  government 
shall  bear  the  same  dsignation. 

This  provision  shall  in  nowise  affect  the  duties,  powers, 
or  salary  of  such  representative.  {Mar.  1,  1893.  Vol.  27, 
Statutes  at  Large,  p.  496.) 

By  Section  1704,  Revised  Statutes,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  appoint  consular  assistants.  Section  1705 
regulates  the  exercise  of  this  appointing  power  and  the 
removal  of  the  appointees: 

Sec.  1705.  Before  the  appointment  of  any  such  con¬ 
sular  assistant  shall  be  made,  it  shall  be  satisfactorily 
shown  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  due  examination 
and  report  by  an  examining  board,  that  the  applicant  is 
qualified  and  fit  for  the  duties  to  which  he  shall  be  as¬ 
signed;  and  such  report  shall  be  laid  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  And  no  clerk  so  appointed  shall  be  removed  from 
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office,  except  for  cause  stated  in  writing,  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  at  the  session  first  following  such 
removal. 

[For  the  consideration  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  appointing  power  vested  in  the 
President,  see  below  under  “Congress — Constitutional 
Offices.”] 

(C)  SALARIES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE1 

LOSSES  OF  HIGH  GRADE  MEN 

Director  Carr:  We  have  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
clerks;  but  our  losses  have  been  in  the  higher  grades, 
men  of  experience,  men  who  could  assume  responsibility. 
A  number  of  men  have  left  us  and  gone  to  other  depart¬ 
ments.  We  have  lost  several  chiefs  of  bureau,  who  have 
gone  on  the  outside  at  double  their  salaries.  One  left  a 
$4,500  post  for  an  $18,000  one  on  the  outside.  Another 
a  $2,100  place  for  a  $4,000  one  on  the  outside.  We  have 
two  chiefs  of  bureau  at  present  who  are  staying  on  with 
the  department  only  from  patriotic  motives,  although 
they  have  had  offers  of  double  their  salary  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

Representative  Foss:  Is  it  difficult  to  replace  men  in 
the  upper  grades? 

Director  Carr:  You  cannot  do  it.  The  men  in  those 
grades  have  had  years  of  experience  in  the  work  of  the 
department,  and  know  that  special  work,  and  you  cannot 
get  men  from  the  outside  who  have  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill 
Hearings,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Jan.  14,  1918, 
P-  72.) 

DECLINE  IN  THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Director  Carr:  The  Secretary  has  recommended  an 
increase  for  the  chiefs  of  bureau,  which  is  now  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Representative  Huddleston:  The  latest  reports  show 

1See  also  the  tables  prepared  by  the  Department  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  I. 
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that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar  is  49 
cents,  compared  with  eight  years  ago,  in  the  United 
States.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  do  something  to 
recognize  that  fact? 

Director  Carr :  I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that.  My  judgment  is  that  the  Government  is  making  it 
impossible  to  get  the  right  kind  of  people  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  here  in  Washington  by  paying  too 
small  salaries.  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation 
Bill  Hearings,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Jan.  14, 
1918,  p.  71.) 

SALARIES  OF  CHIEFS  OF  BUREAUS 

Director  Carr :  The  chiefs  of  bureau  mentioned  in  the 
State  Department  are  getting  $2,100.  The  Secretary  has 
recommended  an  increase  to  $3,000.  That  salary  of  $2,100 
was  fixed  something  like  35  years  ago.  In  the  first  place 
$2,100  would  buy  35  years  ago  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
at  the  present  time. 

Representative  Huddleston :  More  than  that. 

Director  Carr:  Besides  that,  the  most  of  the  bureaus 
at  that  time  were  perhaps  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  as  large 
in  number  of  employees  and  in  degree  of  responsibility. 
(Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings, 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Jan.  14,  1918,  p.  72.) 

PERIL  IN  DELAY 

Director  Carr  argues  against  delaying  readjustment  of 
salaries  in  the  District  of  Columbia :  Because  I  think 
the  salaries  here  are  entirely  too  low  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  competition  with  private  service.  It  is  entirely 
a  question  of  being  able  to  keep  competent  men  in  the 
service.  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill 
Hearings,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Jan.  14.  1918, 
p.  78.) 
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(U)  EXPENDITURES  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Article  I,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitution  provides : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  state¬ 
ment  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

EXPENDITURES 

Whenever  any  officer  under  the  State  Department 
wishes  to  take  any  action  which  entails  expense,  he  must 
examine  the  appropriations  to  see  whether  such  expendi¬ 
ture  is  authorized  by  law,  and,  if  found  to  be,  a  proper 
voucher  is  made  out  showing  the  amount  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  incurred.  This  voucher  is  transmitted  first  to  the 
bureau  of  accounts  of  the  Department  of  State,  where 
it  is  examined,  and,  if  found  to  be  legally  incurred,  is 
approved  and  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State 
and  Other  Departments  that  it  may  be  allowed  for  reim¬ 
bursement.  This  latter  official  is  a  subordinate  of  the 
Comptroler  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make 
a  careful  examination  of  the  appropriations  to  see 
whether  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  have 
been  complied  with.  If  he  does  not  agree  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  State  Department  that  the  expenditure  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  law,  he  disallows  it.  The  officer  who  has 
incurred  the  expense  may  then  appeal  to  the  Comptroller, 
and,  if  his  decision  is  adverse,  he  may,  if  so  inclined, 
bring  suit  against  the  government  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  recover  the  amount.  Generally,  however,  the  official 
will  not  care  to  incur  this  expense,  and  he  is  especially 
reluctant  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  recalcitrant;  conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  ruling  of  the 
Comptroller  is  accepted  as  final. 

AUDIT  OF  ACCOUNTS 

The  Revised  Statutes  provide: 

Sec.  277.  *  *  *  The  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other 

Departments  shall  receive  and  examine  all  accounts  accruing 
in  or  relative  to  the  Department  of  State,  *  *  *  ( July 

31,  1894.  Vol.  28,  p.  21.) 
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PRESIDENT’S  APPRO VAE — ACCOUNTS 

Revised  Statutes,  Sec.  291.  Whenever  any  sum  of 
money  has  been  or  shall  be  issued,  from  the  Treasury, 
for  the  purposes  of  intercourse  or  treaty  with  foreign 
nations,  in  pursuance  of  any  law,  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  cause  the  same  to  be  duly  settled  annually 
with  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  by 
causing  the  same  to  be  accounted  for,  specifically,  if  the 
expenditure  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  made  public;  and 
by  making  or  causing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  of  such  expenditure  as  he  may 
think  it  advisable  not  to  specify;  and  every  such  certifi¬ 
cate  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum 
therein  expressed  to  have  been  expended. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES 

Revised  Statutes,  Sec.  209.  The  annual  statement  of 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  must  include  all  the  con¬ 
tingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  and  of  all  the 
missions  abroad,  except  such  expenditures  as  are  settled 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  President. 

EMERGENCY  FUND 

The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriations  Act  of 
March  4,  1919,  provides  “Emergencies  Arising  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service”:  To  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  arising  in  the  Dip¬ 
lomatic  and  Consular  Service  and  to  extend  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  other  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  attendant  upon  the  execution  of 
the  neutrality  Act,  to  be  expended  pursuant  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  section  291  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  $700,- 
000,  together  with  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  for  this  object  for  the  fiscal  year  1919, 
which  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available  for 
this  purpose.1 


1  This  item  in  the  act  of  April  15,  1918,  was  identical 
except  for  the  addition  of  the  provision: 

That  in  his  discretion  the  President  may  employ  part 
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The  appropriation  for  “Emergencies  arising  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service”  is  intended  to  meet 
three  classes  of  expenditure: 

(1)  Unforeseen  emergencies  arising  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service; 

(2)  Extension  of  the  commercial  and  other  interests 
of  the  United  States; 

(3)  Expenses  attendant  upon  the  execution  of  the 
neutrality  act.  (See  Secs.  5281  to  5291,  Rev.  Stats.) 

(1)  Unforeseen  emergencies  frequently  arise  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  calling  for  expendi¬ 
tures,  to  meet  which  the  existing  appropriations  are  in¬ 
adequate  or  to  which  existing  appropriations  are  not 
applicable  either  because  the  object  of  the  expenditure 
is  not  one  within  the  scope  of  the  existing  appropriation 
or  because  it  is  of  a  character  that  must  be  placed  under 
the  seal  of  confidence.  The  nature  of  these  expenditures 
is  varied  and  the  amount  impossible  to  estimate  with 
exactness,  since  it  varies  from  year  to  year  from  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  several  thousand  dollars,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  arising  of  conditions  which  are  rarely 
known  at  the  time  the  estimate  is  made.  (Chairman 
Flood’s  Notes,  p.  16.) 

(2)  Under  the  head  of  the  extension  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  other  interests  of  the  United  States,  expendi¬ 
tures  are  necessary  and  usually  imperative  for  a  large 
variety  of  objects  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  international  relations.  Since  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  special  funds  for  the  promotion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commercial  interests,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  draw 

of  this  fund  for  payment  for  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the 
provisioiis  of  any  other  law. 

This  is  reproduced  from  the  provision  in  the  act  of  July 
1,  1916. 
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upon  the  emergency  fund  for  that  purpose  except  in  the 
case  of  the  sending  of  a  special  expert  as  ambassador  or 
commissioner  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties,  but  ex¬ 
penditures  are  constantly  necessary  for  the  extension 
of  the  “other  interests”  of  the  United  States,  practically 
all  of  which  expenditures  are  of  a  highly  confidential 
nature  which  makes  a  description  of  them  inexpedient. 
(Chairman  Flood’s  Notes,  p.  16.) 

Method  of  Expenditure. — The  emergency  fund  is  ex¬ 
pended  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  section  291  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  which  is  as  follows: 

Whenever  any  sum  of  money  has  been  or  shall  be  issued 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  intercourse  or  treaty 
with  foreign  nations,  in  pursuance  of  any  law,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  cause  the  same  to  be  duly  settled  annually 
with  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  by 
causing  the  same  to  be  accounted  for  specifically,  if  the 
expenditure  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  made  public,  and  by 
making  or  causing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  amount  of  such  expenditure  as  he  may  think 
it  advisable  not  to  specify;  and  every  such  certificate  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  therein  expressed 
to  have  been  expended. 

The  requirements  of  section  291  are  literally  followed 
in  the  settlement  of  accounts.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  fund,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  expenditures 
can  be  made  public  and  settled  with  the  accounting  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Treasury  by  specific  accounts.  The  larger 
part  of  the  appropriation  must  necessarily  be  settled  by 
forwarding  to  the  accounting  officers  a  certificate  of  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  without  revealing  the  purpose 
of  the  expenditure.  [Chairman  Flood’s  notes,  p.  17.] 
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EMERGENCY  11  N  I) — A  PPROT 


Year.  Appropriated. 

1905  .  $75,000.00 

1906  .  125,000.00 

1907  .  90,000.00 

1908  .  90,000.00 

1909  .  90,000.00 

1910  .  90,000.00 

1911  .  90,000.00 

1912  .  90,000.00 

1913  .  97,010.96 

1914  .  75,000.00 

1915  .  125,000.00 

1916  .  150,000.00 

1917  .  310,484.91 

1918  .  230,150.78 

1919  .  700,000.00 

1920  .  700,000.00 


TIONS  AND  E 

X  PEN  D1TUKES 

Expended. 

Balance. 

$73,301.48 

$1,698.52 

112,080.38 

12,919.62 

76,925.12 

13,074.88 

80,620.52 

9,379.48 

47,865.67 

42,134.33 

79,744.20 

10,255.80 

89,466.63 

533.37 

43,989.04 

47,010.96 

64,934.04 

32,076.92 

88,497.79 

.  29,946.67 

96,956.70 

31,830.85 

105,973.27 

105,537.20 

236,990.92 

73,494.49 

229,758.11 

392.67 

[Chairman  Flood’s  notes,  p.  17.]  1 

SPECIAL  AGENTS,  PAYMENTS  OF 

Represetative  Cooper:  Out  of  what  other  fund  can  a 
special  agent  of  the  President,  appointed  to  investigate 
conditions  in  a  foreign  country,  be  paid? 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing :  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  fund.  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  this 
[  emergency]  fund.  I  suppose  Mr.  Carr,  who  is  very 
familiar  with  the  department’s  appropriations,  could  an¬ 
swer  your  question. 

Mr.  Cooper:  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  other 
fund? 

Director  Carr:  No;  there  is  no  other  fund. 

(Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hear¬ 
ings,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Jan.  31,  1916,  p.  95.) 

DISCUSSION  IN  HOUSE 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing :  I  would  send  it  confi- 


1  This  extract  and  many  others  which  follow  are  taken 
from  the  material  in  Chairman  Flood’s  notebook  used  for 
the  information  of  Congress  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  bill  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  March  4,  1919. 
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dentially.  I  would  do  that,  because  I  certainly  would 
not  wish  an  emergency  expenditure  to  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  to  have  that  happen.  I  think  the  committee 
can  understand  the  reason  for  that. 

(Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearing, 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Jan.  31,  1916,  p.  95.) 

II.  CONGRESS 

Congress  exercises  very  important  functions.  In  the 
first  place,  it  enacts  the  legislation  to  establish  and  im¬ 
prove  the  Foreign  Service,  and  each  year  it  passes  the 
appropriations.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  recognize  it's  general  supervision  over  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  and  through  its  debates  it 
brings  matters  of  interest  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 

By  Article  II.,  Section  II.,  the  Senate  is  given  a  share 
in  the  appointing  and  treaty-making  powers. 

(A)  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Director  Carr  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Sulzer  Bill 
and  said: 

Attempts  to  reorganize  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Serv¬ 
ice  and  place  the  appointments  upon  a  merit  basis  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  since  the  beginning  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  Aside  from  the  occasional  appropriation  of  salaries 
for  additional  posts  and  the  enactment  of  statutes  to  cor¬ 
rect  administrative  evils,  Congress  gave  practically  no  aid  in 
the  building  up  of  an  adequate  foreign  service,  and  all  of  the 
improvements  effected  prior  to  1855  were  effected  by  Ex¬ 
ecutive  action. 

In  1855  an  act  was  passed  attempting  to  grade  the  posts 
in  the  foreign  service  and  provide  administrative  rules  and 
safeguards.  The  act  was  so  imperfect  in  a  number  of  parts 
that  it  was  reenacted  in  modified  form  in  1856,  but  in  no  way 
did  it  touch  the  fitness  of  the  personnel  of  the  service.  From 
1856  to  1895  appointments  to  the  foreign  service  continued 
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to  be  made  for  political  and  other  considerations,  with  no 
attempt  whatever  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  the  per¬ 
sons  appointed.  In  1895,  toward  the  close  of  his  second  ad¬ 
ministration,  President  Cleveland,  by  Executive  order,  pro¬ 
mulgated  regulations  under  which  candidates  for  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Consular  Service  should  be  examined  to  test 
their  qualifications  for  appointment.  These  regulations  were 
imperfect  and  made  no  attempt  to  regulate  appointments  to 
the  higher  grades  of  the  service,  which  were  left  open,  as 
formerly,  candidates  able  to  bring  forward  sufficient  political 
influence.  Imperfect  as  they  were,  these  regulations  were 
applied  strictly  until  the  close  of  the  administration. 

When  Mr.  McKinley  became  President,  there  was  the  usual 
pressure  brought  to  bear  for  foreign-service  appointments, 
with  the  result  that  from  March  4,  1897,  to  November  1, 
1898,  it  has  been  stated  that  238  out  of  a  total  of  272  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Consular  Service  had  been  recalled  and  their 
places  filled  by  new  men.  The  examination  regulations  were 
nominally  in  force,  but  the  examination  in  fact  was  little 
more  than  a  form. 

By  this  time  the  value  of  consular  activity  to  the  export 
trade  of  the  country  had  come  to  be  realized,  and  commercial 
bodies  and  business  men  began  to  show  an  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  foreign  service.  As  far  back  as  1895 
Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  had  introduced  a  bill  to  classify 
and  grade  the  posts  in  the  foreign  service  and  to  apply  civil- 
service  principles  to  the  selection  and  appointment  of  offi¬ 
cers.  Similar  bills  were  introduced  at  almost  every  session 
of  Congress  thereafter,  and  each  year  the  movement  made 
great  gains,  both  in  the  number  and  the  character  of  the 
people  furthering  it. 

When  Elihu  Root  became  Secretary  of  State,  in  1905,  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  draft,  in  collaboration  with  Senator 
Lodge,  a  bill  to  classify  and  grade  the  consular  service,  to 
apply  civil-service  principles  to  the  selection,  appointment, 
and  promotion  of  officers,  and,  among  other  things,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  periodical  inspection  of  all  offices  in  the  con¬ 
sular  service.  This  measure  was  strongly  suppoi’ted  by  com¬ 
mercial  bodies,  newspapers,  and  magazines  throughout  the 
country,  and  was  finally  enacted  into  law,  minus  the  pro¬ 
visions  regulating  selection,  appointment,  and  promotion  of 
officers. 
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President  Roosevelt,  by  Executive  order,  promptly  promul¬ 
gated  regulations  similar  to  those  omitted  from  the  act,  and 
therefore,  since  June  27,  1906,  the  consular  service  has  been 
administered  in  an  entirely  nonpartisan  manner  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  merit  system. 

Later,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  administration, 
President  Taft,  by  Executive  order,  applied  similar  rules  and 
regulations  to  the  secretaryships  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
Civil-service  principles  have,  therefore,  governed  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  entire  foreign  service,  with  the  exception  of 
the  heads  of  missions,  since  the  autumn  of  1909. 

The  result  has  been:  (1)  The  appointment  of  officers  of 
a  higher  average  of  ability  than  ever  before;  (2)  a  far  higher 
standard  of  official  and  personal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
officers;  (3)  far  greater  activity,  industry,  and  efficiency 
than  had  ever  before  been  known  in  the  foreign  service  of 
this  country. 

The  value  and  efficiency  of  the  foreign  service  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  administered  has  won  the  highest  praise  from,  first, 
American  business  men  and  commercial  organizations  that 
have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  service;  second,  from 
American  and  others  who  have  come  in  contact  with  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  officers  in  their  travels  abroad;  third, 
from  foreign  Governments,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  frequent 
inquiries  in  regard  to  some  of  the  factors  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  American  system. 
Instances  of  the  latter  are  the  system  of  examinations,  the 
system  of  promotion  upon  merit,  rather  than  by  seniority 
or  length  of  service,  and  the  system  of  consular  inspection. 

It  may  well  be  inquired  why,  if  our  service  is  so  excellent 
under  Executive  regulations,  Congress  should  be  requested  to 
enact  a  law  which  embodies  little  more  than  the  principles 
of  those  regulations.  The  fact  is,  that  no  man  who  may 
hereafter  be  elected  to  the  Presidency  would  probably,  of  his 
own  accord,  desire  to  relax  existing  regulations,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  is,  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  administration,  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  a  President,  such  an  amount  of  political 
pressure  in  various  forms  as  to  make  it  sometimes  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  a  modification  of  a  regulation  of 
the  President’s  own  making;  therefore,  if  Congress  should, 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  embodying  the  principles  of  the 
Executive  regulations  now  in  existence,  formally  express  its 
approval  of  those  regulations,  it  would  enormously  strengthen 
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an  Executive  in  not  only  keeping  the  regulations  in  force 
but  in  adding  to  them  whenever  the  circumstances  might 
make  that  course  advisable. 

Moreover,  the  public,  and  especially  those  members  of  it 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprise,  and  especially  in  foreign 
trade,  are  not  satisfied  with  regulations  resting  merely  upon 
the  law  of  the  Executive,  but  are  demanding  that  those  regu¬ 
lations,  at  least  the  essential  principles  of  them,  be  enacted 
into  law,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  sure  that  the  foreign 
service,  to  the  care  of  which  their  interests  principally  are 
committed,  shall  be  made  up  of  men  of  the  intelligence,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  integrity  necessary  to  insure  the  proper  protection 
of  the  enterprises  in  which  their  capital  is  invested.  [For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings,  March  20,  1912,  pp.  4-6.] 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LEGISLATION 

Representative  Linthicum :  Would  that  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  something  to  stand  upon  when  some  one  was  very 
strongly  indorsed  whom  he  did  not  believe  was  suitable 
for  the  service?  He  could  say,  “Gentlemen,  I  do  not  like 
to  act  when  this  law  is  upon  the  statute  books,  unless 
your  applicant  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  law.” 
Would  not  that  give  him  some  excuse  for  not  appointing 
a  man  who  was  not  suitable  for  the  service? 

Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox :  Decidedly.  If  the  President 
needs  help,  he  would  get  help  from  that. 

Draw  the  picture  of  a  politician  going  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  saying,  “I  have  got  to  carry  my  State,  and  I 
have  here  a  man  who  wants  to  go  to  London.  There  is  a 
vacancy  in  London  and  he  must  have  it.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  says,  “There  is  my  Executive  order,”  and  the  poli¬ 
tician  says,  “What  is  an  Executive  order  between 
friends?  I  want  this  man  to  go  to  London.”  Now,  this 
would  give  the  President  something  to  help  him  out. 

Representative  Flood :  And  especially  if  there  is  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilcox :  Especially  if  there  is  public  sentiment 
back  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all.  ( For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings,  March  20,  1912,  p.  44.) 
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(B)  APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ser¬ 
vice,  including  salaries  of  the  personnel  thereof,  for  in¬ 
ternational  conferences  and  bureaus,  and  for  the  organs 
of  international  intercourse  in  general  are  contained  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  passed 
for  each  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1. 

Appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employes 
of  the  Department  of  State  not  provided  for  in  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  are  made  in  the 
Legislative,  'Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill; 
speaking  generally,  salaries  of  officers  of  the  Department 
who  are  on  duty  in  the  United  States  are  carried  in  the 
latter  bill;  salaries  of  officers  of  the  Department  on  duty 
outside  the  United  States  are  carried  in  the  former. 

Additional  appropriations  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
deficiency  appropriation  bills,  while  separate  bills  are  in¬ 
troduced  for  such  purposes  as  a  reorganization  of  the 
foreign  service  or  the  purchase  of  embassies  and  lega¬ 
tions,  or  any  other  purpose  which  involves  a  change  in 
the  permanent  statute  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  transmits  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  before  the  15th  of  October  the  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  money  which  will  be 
required  for  carrying  on  its  work  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having  received 
the  estimates  of  all  the  departments,  has  them  printed 
and  transmits  them  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  which  begins  December  1st  of  each  year.  Sepa¬ 
rate  letters  are  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for 
each  department,  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to  the  pages 
of  the  estimates,  which  include  the  appropriations  needed 
for  that  department. 

The  estimates  covering  appropriations  for  the  officers 
and  employes  of  the  Department  of  State  within  the 
United  States  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  to  be  included  in  the  Legislative,  Executive  and 
Judicial  Appropriation  Bill.  After  this  reference  the 
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estimates  are  considered  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  and  later  by  the  full  committee. 
The  estimates  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service 
are  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  That 
committee  usually  holds  hearings  at  which  the  officers  of 
the  Department  of  State  appear  and  explain  the  new  ap¬ 
propriations  asked  for  or  any  suggested  modifications 
made  therein.  Sometimes  the  committee  hears  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  adoption  of  any  particular  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  improvement  of  the  foreign  service. 

At  the  termination  of  these  hearings  the  bill  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  executive  session,  and,  as  amended,  presented 
or  “reported”  to  the  House,  and  in  due  course  the  bill 
is  called  up  for  consideration.  Upon  motion,  the  House 
then  goes  into  “Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,”  where  specific  amendments  can  be 
made.  The  items  are  discussed  and  voted  upon.  Points 
of  order  may  be  made  against  new  legislation,  and,  when 
made,  are  sustained  or  rejected  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  or,  on  appeal  from  his  decision, 
by  the  committee.1  At  the  termination  of  this  discussion 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  reports  back  to  the  full  House  the 
results  of  the  consideration  by  the  committee  of  the 
whole.  The  House  then  ordinarily  passes  the  measure  as 
agreed  upon  in  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  then  transmits  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  (or  other  bill)  to  the 

1  Under  the  rules  governing  appropriation  bills,  any  mem¬ 
ber  may  make  a  point  of  order  against  the  inclusion  in  the 
bill  of  any  new  legislation  which  entails  an  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  difficult  to  include 
increases  in  salary  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill.  There  is  a  method  of  removing  this  difficulty 
by  having  the  rules  committee  report  a  special  rule  which, 
when  adopted  by  the  House,  will  authorize  the  addition  of 
such  new  legislation  and  have  it  subject  to  the  ordinary 
majority  votes  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  and  in  the 
House. 
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Senate,  whereupon  it  is  referred  by  the  presiding  officei 
to  the  appropriate  committee  (the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations).1  The  bill  is  then  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  by  a  member  of  the  committee  to  be  similarly  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Senate  by  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  the  report  of  such  action  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  now  ready  to  go  to  “conference”  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  to  which  it  is  referred.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  ap¬ 
point  the  conferees  for  their  respective  bodies,  usually 
three  from  each  House,  including  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  the  Senate 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  majority  member,  and  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  each  committee  or  subcommittee 
in  charge. 

The  conferees  are  not  supposed  to  add  any  new  matter 
to  the  bill,  but  merely  to  adjust,  compromise,  and  har¬ 
monize  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  two 
Houses  separately.  Upon  agreement  of  a  majority  of 
the  conferees  of  each  House,  a  report  is  returned  to  each 
House.  This  joint  report  is  read  in  each  House  and  mo¬ 
tions  may  be  offered  to  disagree,  to  accept  the  report 
or  to  recommit  the  report,  but,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  points  of  order  do  not  now  lie  against  provisions 
inserted  by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by  the  conference 
report.2  Passed  in  this  manner,  the  bill  is  transmitted 
to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

1  Formerly  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  by  it  again  referred  to  a  subcommittee. 

2  This  is  very  important  because  it  makes  it  possible  for 
the  conferees  to  add  to  the  appropriation  bill,  if  both  Houses 
thereafter  accept  the  Conference  report,  any  new  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  passed  either  house.  In  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  it  is  generally  impossible  to  get  any  new  appropria¬ 
tions  added  which  are  not  authorized  by  existing  law,  but 
the  Senate  more  often  listens  to  the  appeals  of  the  executive 
officers  and  when  the  new  provision  comes  to  conference  it 
has  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  conferees. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  each  year  transmits  to  the 
President  a  statement  of  the  appropriations,  expendi¬ 
tures,  etc.,  of  the  Department  of  State  during  the  past 
year,  and  this  is  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  State  Department. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Whenever  any  officer  under  the  State  Department 
wishes  to  take  any  action  which  entails  expense,  he  must 
examine  the  appropriations  to  see  whether  such  expendi¬ 
ture  is  authorized  by  law  and,  if  found  to  be,  a  proper 
voucher  is  made  out  showing  the  amount  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  incurred.  This  voucher  is  transmitted  first  to  the 
bureau  of  accounts  of  the  Department  of  State,  where 
it  is  examined  and,  if  found  to  be  legally  incurred,  is 
approved  and  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State 
and  Other  Departments  that  it  may  be  allowed  for  re¬ 
imbursement.  This  latter  official  is  a  subordinate  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make 
a  careful  examination  of  the  appropriations  to  see 
whether  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  have 
been  complied  with.  If  he  does  not  agree  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  State  Department  that  the  expenditure  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  law,  he  disallows  it.  The  officer  who  has 
incurred  the  expense  may  then  appeal  to  the  Comptroller 
and,  if  his  decision  is  adverse,  he  may,  if  so  inclined, 
bring  suit  against  the  government  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  recover  the  amount.  Generally,  however,  the 
official  will  not  care  to  incur  this  expense  and  he  is  espe¬ 
cially  reluctant  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  recalcitrant;  con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  is  accepted  as  final. 

(C)  SUPERVISION  OVER  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Congress  exercises  its  supervision  over  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  through  its  power  to  withhold  appropria¬ 
tions  when  it  is  dissatisfied. 

At  the  time  when  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
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State  appear  before  the  Committees  of  Congress  to  urge 
legislation  or  increased  appropriations  the  members  of 
the  Committee  have  an  opportunity  to  inquire  fully  into 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Either  House  can  authorize  an  investigation  of  any 
department  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  to 
guide  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  functions. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  re¬ 
questing  the  head  of  a  department  to  furnish  it  with 
information. 

Individual  members  of  Congress  are  constantly  pre¬ 
ferring  such  requests. 

In  many  instances  the  object  of  the  investigation  or 
the  request  for  information  will  be  to  direct  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter. 

This  same  result  is  achieved  to  a  certain  degree  through 
the  discussion  in  Congress,  but  the  debates  in  Congress 
do  not  reach  a  very  large  number  of  readers  unless  they 
happen  to  be  reproduced  by  the  press.1 

(D)  CONSTITUTIONAL  OFFICES 

Representative  Garner:  To  illustrate,  under  this  bill, 
supposing  there  should  be  a  change  of  administration  of 
political  parties.  What  effect  would  this  bill  have  upon 
the  appointment  of  consuls  at  different  points,  if  any? 

1  A  member  of  this  Committee  attended  the  debates  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Departments  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  and  reports  that  there  were  not  a 
dozen  members  present  in  the  House  during  the  discussion 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  bill. 

The  press  generally  did  not  notice  the  important  questions 
of  the  increase  of  diplomatic  salaries  and  the  defeat  of  the 
special  rule  to  facilitate  the  making  of  adequate  provision 
for  the  purchase  of  embassies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Press  Gallery  became  interested 
when  Speaker  Clark,  replying  to  an  attack  upon  an  appointee 
from  Missouri,  said  a  man  born  in  Kentucky  and  raised  in 
Missouri  was  “not  afraid  of  the  Devil  himself,”  and  this 
epigram  received  the  widest  publicity. 
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Secretary  Root:  I  can  answer  that  in  several  ways. 
[Laughter.]  On  that  painful  hypothesis  [laughter]  I 
should  say  that  it  would  not  have  any  effect. 

Representative  Perkins:  I  do  not  suppose  any  bill  could 
have  any  effect,  because  the  President  has  his  Constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  appoint,  which  no  legislation  could  take 
away. 

Secretary  Root:  I  think  there  can  gradually  be  built 
up  a  rule  of  action,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  President 
and  Congress,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any 
administration  to  break  away  from.  To  illustrate:  Un¬ 
der  the  law  the  President  appoints  all  the  cadets  to  West 
Point.  They  are  all  Presidential  appointments.  They 
are  required  to  be — the  great  bulk  of  them  are  required 
to  be — one  from  each  Congressional  district;  but  there  is 
no  legal  right  on  the  part  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  say 
anything  about  it,  as  being  an  appointment  from  his 
district. 

Representative  Cousins:  Does  not  the  law  say  it  shall 
be  done  by  the  Member  of  Congress? 

Secretary  Root:  No;  the  law  as  to  the  Naval  Academy 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  as  to  West  Point.  But 
under  the  custom  of  a  century  the  President  always 
accepts  the  recommendation  of  a  Representative  from  a 
district.  That  custom  has  become  the  unwritten  law,  so 
that  no  President  would  be  justified  in  breaking  away 
from  it;  so  that  we  talk  about  the  Member  of  Congress 
making  the  appointment,  and  he  practically  does  it.  It 
would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  to  attempt  to  depart  from 
that  practice. 

Representative  Garner:  In  other  words,  if  you  get  a 
good  lot  of  consuls,  the  policy  under  this  bill  would  be  to 
retain  them? 

Secretary  Root:  Yes;  and  if  they  are  not  good  to  get 
rid  of  them.  It  would  make  the  performance  of  a  con¬ 
sul  in  one  of  the  less  important  and  minor  places  the  test 
as  to  whether  he  ought  to  be  put  in  one  of  the  higher 
and  more  important  places.  I  do  not  think  that  any  ex¬ 
amination  or  any  recommendation  can  possibly  furnish 
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the  test  of  the  real  value  of  a  man  in  one  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  places  that  can  be  furnished  by  seeing 
how  he  does  in  the  minor  place. 

This  classification  will  be  a  little  help  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  method,  the  establishment  of  a  method 
that  should  be  established  by  common  consent  of  both 
the  President  and  Congress,  for  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  President  to  break  away  from  the  established  prac¬ 
tice  under  which  he  has  been  expected  for  years,  and 
his  predecessors  have  been  expected,  to  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  because  somebody  from  some  State  comes  and  says 
he  is  a  very  important  man  for  this  place  and  demands 
it.  To  make  the  change  without  an  understanding  means 
a  row.  It  means  a  fight.  It  means  hard  feeling.  And 
any  improvement  in  such  a  system  ought  to  come  by 
general  consent,  and  this  classification  is  going  a  little 
way  on  the  part  of  Congress  toward  indicating  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  little  different  system - 

Representative  Garner:  To  helping  the  President  to  get 
away  from  the  Senate?  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Root:  To  helping  him  to  get  away  from  a 
bad  practice,  in  which  both  Houses  have  concurred. 
[Laughter.]  (Extract  from  report  of  Hearing  on  Bill 
to  Reorganize  the  Consular  Service,  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  February  16,  1906.) 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Garner,  awhile  ago,  meant  that 
he  looked  forward  to  the  election  of  a  President  who 
would  prefer  incompetent  consuls  to  highly  efficient  con¬ 
suls,  and  so  I  look  at  this  moral  mandate  (to  put  it  as 
strongly  as  it  could  be  put)  not  as  deterring  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  making  vicious  appointments — I  wouldn’t  like 
to  assume  that  any  President  would  wish  to  do  that  in 
the  foreign  service  at  this  late  date — but  as  upholding 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  relieving  him  from  a 
horrible  amount  of  pressure,  giving  him  a  fair  chance 
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to  make  good  appointments  in  the  foreign  service.  That, 
I  think,  is  a  great  virtue  of  this  provision. 

Now,  beyond  the  Executive  orders  on  which  the  for¬ 
eign  service  has  been  raised  to  its  present  efficiency,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  appointments  to  grades  instead  of 
to  places.  We  had  the  law  officers  of  our  department 
examine  this  and  they  view  it  as  free  from  any  consti¬ 
tutional  difficulty  or  question.  (Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  Hearings,  March  27,  1912,  p.  73.) 

The  Act  of  February  5,  1915,  provides  in  §1,  “That  no 
secretary,  consul  general,  or  consul  shall  be  promoted  to 
a  higher  class  except  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.” 


III.  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

(A)  ORGANIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL  OF  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

In  a  communication  dated  May  23,  1856,  addressed  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Senate 
Documents,  Vol.  II  (Doc.  209),  p.  2,  1st  Session,  34th 
Congress]  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  said: 

The  object  of  diplomatic  missions  is  to  adjust  differences 
and  conduct  affairs  between  governments  in  regard  to  their 
political  and  commercial  relations,  and  to  furnish  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  home  with  information  touching  the  country  to 
which  the  mission  is  accredited  more  full  and  accurate  than 
might  be  obtained  through  the  ordinary  channels,  or  more 
promptly  than  the  same  information  might  otherwise  be 
received. 

Section  1674  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  amended  by  the 
Act  of  February  5,  1915,  provides  in  part: 

“Diplomatic  officer  shall  be  deemed  to  include  ambassa¬ 
dors,  envoys  extraordinary,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  min¬ 
isters  resident,  commissioners,  charges  d’affaires,  agents, 
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secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  secretaries  in  the  Dip¬ 
lomatic  Service,  and  none  others. 

1.  AMBASSADORS  AND  MINISTERS 

The  posts  and  salaries  of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
are  fixed  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation 
Act,  passed  annually.  This  procedure  evokes  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  Congress  of  the  recognition  of  states  and  new 
governments. 

2.  COUNSELORS  OF  EMBASSY 

COUNSELOR,  STATUS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Flood) :  We  refused  to  establish 
the  position  of  counselor. 

Representative  Ragsdale:  Don’t  brag  about  it. 

Representative  Miller:  This  committee  passed  that, 
didn’t  it? 

The  Chairman:  No;  we  rejected  it. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  thought  this  committee  passed  it  and 
the  Senate  turned  it  down. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips:  The  position  of 
counselor  was  authorized  in  a  special  appropriation  bill. 

Director  Carr:  As  a  designation. 

Mr.  Phillips:  As  a  new  designation. 

The  Chairman:  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Carr:  The  President  was  given  the  power  to 
designate  the  first  secretaries  as  counselors  and  the  coun¬ 
selors  were  made  diplomatic  officers,  but  there  is  no 
special  grade,  as  there  should  be. 

The  Chairman:  No  grade  was  put  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  act.  It  was  stricken  out. 

Representative  Cooper:  Who  performs  the  duties  of 
that  office? 

Mr.  Carr:  The  first  secretary. 

Mr.  Cooper:  Then  he  must  be  acquainted  with  inter¬ 
national  law  and  also,  if  he  is  a  counselor,  should  know 
about  other  law.  He  should  be  an  adviser. 

Mr.  Ragsdale:  He  is  not  an  adviser. 
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Mr.  Phillips:  The  term  “counselor”  in  diplomatic 
phraseology  is  not  quite  the  same  as  ordinarily  under¬ 
stood  in  legal  phraseology. 

Mr.  Cooper:  What  is  he? 

Mr.  Phillips:  He  is  the  ambassador’s  right-hand  man 
— a  counsellor  upon  all  general  questions  that  arise  in 
the  embassy.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  lawyer. 

Representative  Steelman:  He  could  perform  those 
duties. 

Mr.  Phillips:  He  is  the  ambassador’s  general  adviser. 

Representative  Foss:  On  all  subjects? 

Mr.  Phillips:  On  all  subjects.  (Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  Diplomatic  and  Counselor  Appropriation  Bill 
Hearings,  Jan.  9,  1918,  pp.  17-18.) 

Director  Carr:  A  counselor  is  the  officer  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  ranking  next  after  the  ambassador.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  study  and  keep  himself  fully  informed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  all  important  questions  coming  before  the  em¬ 
bassy  and  be  ready  at  any  time  to  advise  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  as  well  as  to  confer  with  the  foreign  office.  This  is 
a  very  important  and  difficult  task,  especially  at  present, 
when  there  are  so  many  intricate  questions  being  dealt 
with  by  our  embassies.  It  is  not  feasible  for  an  am¬ 
bassador  himself  to  do  all  the  work  of  this  kind,  neither 
is  it  possible  for  a  first  secretary  of  an  embassy  to  do 
successfully  this  class  of  work  in  a  large  embassy  in 
addition  to  the  administrative  work  devolving  upon  him 
as  the  responsible  head  of  the  office  force  of  the  embassy. 
(Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings, 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Dec.  12,  1916,  p.  16.) 

Representative  Cooper:  What  are  his  functions? 
Wherein  do  they  differ  from  those  of  the  first  secretary? 

Director  Carr:  When  there  is  no  counselor  the  first 
secretary  is  obliged  to  perform  functions  of  an  advisory 
as  well  as  of  an  administrative  character.  In  a  busy 
embassy  this  can  not  successfully  be  done  because  one 
interferes  with  the  other.  But  when  you  have  a  coun- 
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selor  he  can  give  his  time  to  the  larger  questions  be¬ 
fore  the  embassy,  be  a  real  assistant  to  the  ambassador, 
and  leave  the  management  to  the  current  work  of  the 
embassy  to  the  first  secretary.  (Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Dec.  12,  1916,  p.  17.) 

Director  Carr  explains  the  need  of  establishing  Coun¬ 
selors  in  American  diplomatic  service  to  conform  to  gen¬ 
eral  usage.  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation 
Bill  Hearings,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Dec.  12,  1916, 
pp.  15-16.) 

Representative  Cooper:  How  many  men  were  desig¬ 
nated  last  year  under  this  Act?  (secretaries  as  counsel¬ 
ors.) 

Director  Carr:  Eight  in  all,  one  at  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  embassies:  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Petrograd,  Constantinople,  and  Madrid.  (Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Dec.  12,  1916,  p.  17.) 

3.  CHARGES  D'AFFAIRES  AD  INTERIM 

Section  1685,  Revised  Statutes,  amended  by  the  diplo¬ 
matic  bill  approved  March  2,  1909,  provides  that  secre¬ 
taries  acting  as  charges  d’affaires  ad  interim  (absence  or 
vacancy  of  ambassador  or  minister)  are  entitled  to  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  of  salary  of  ambassador  or  minister. 

Section  1741,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  diplomatic 
or  consular  officers  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  post  for 
a  longer  period  than  10  days  at  any  time  without  permis¬ 
sion  previously  obtained  from  the  President. 

Section  1742  provides  that  they  shall  not  receive  salary 
for  the  time  during  which  they  may  be  absent,  by  leave 
or  otherwise,  for  a  period  exceeding  60  days  in  any  one 
year.  (Chairman  Flood’s  notes,  p.  2.) 

The  Act  of  February  5,  1915,  provides: 

Sec.  3.  That  section  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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“Sec.  1685.  That  for  such  time  as  any  secretary  of  em¬ 
bassy  or  legation  shall  be  lawfully  authorized  to  act  as 
charge  d’affaires  ad  interim  at  the  post  to  which  he  shall 
have  been  appointed  or  assigned,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  secretary  of  embassy 
or  legation,  compensation  equal  to  the  difference  between 
such  salary  and  fifty  per  centum  of  the  salary  provided  by 
law  for  the  ambassador  or  minister  at  such  post. 

4.  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

The  Act  of  February  5,  1915,  provides: 

Sec.  2.  That  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  and 
consuls  general  and  consuls  shall  hereafter  be  graded  and 
classified  as  follows,  with  the  salaries  of  each  class  herein 
affixed  thereto: 

SECRETARIES. 

Secretary  of  class  one,  $3,000. 

Secretary  of  class  two,  $2,625. 

Secretary  of  class  three,  $2,000. 

Secretary  of  class  four,  $1,500. 

Secretary  of  class  five,  $1,200.1 

After  their  appointment  the  secretaries  are  assignable 
by  order  of  the  President  to  such  posts  as  the  interests 
of  the  service  may  require,  and  any  secretary  may  be  as¬ 
signed  for  duty  in  the  Department  of  State  without  loss 
of  class  or  salary  for  a  maximum  period  of  four  years 
when  the  public  interests  require  such  assignment. 

It  is  customary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  nearly 
every  nation  to  designate  the  member  of  the  embassy  or 
legation  ranking  next  to  the  “counselor.”  By  the  Act  of 
July  1,  1916,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  desig¬ 
nate  diplomatic  secretaries  of  Class  1  as  “counselor.” 

SALARIES  OF  SECRETARIES 

Director  Carr:  Yes;  the  next  item  is  on  page  5.  “Sal¬ 
aries  of  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,”  an  esti¬ 
mated  increase  of  $1,500  over  the  existing  appropriations. 
This  increase  is  recommended  for  the  following  reason: 
The  acts  of  February  5,  1915,  classifying  the  secretary- 

1  Class  five  has  since  been  abolished. 
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ships  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  made  five  classes  of  sec¬ 
retaries,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $3,000  down  to 
$1,200.  There  were  five  in  the  $1,200  class.  Now,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  State,  after  a  year’s 
operation  under  that  statute,  that  $1,200  is  entirely  too 
small  for  a  secretary,  and  that  we  would  be  better  off 
with  four  classes  than  we  would  be  with  five;  that  is, 
we  would  have  a  much  greater  latitude  of  administration. 

We  are,  therefore,  asking  you  to  abolish  class  5,  and  to 
appropriate  $1,500  more  and  combine  the  offices  now  in 
class  5  with  the  offices  in  class  4. 

Representative  Harrison:  That  is  a  change  of  existing 
law? 

Mr.  Carr:  That  is  a  change  of  existing  law;  and  yet, 
I  think,  the  existing  law  need  not  be  changed.  If  you 
appropriate  for  an  additional  amount  of  money,  the  money 
could  be  applied  to  all  of  the  officers  in  classes  1,  2,  3  and 
4,  omitting  the  officers  for  class  5.  And  if  you  made  no 
change  in  the  law  except  to  increase  the  appropriation, 
the  President  could  assign  the  salaries  to  four  classes  in¬ 
stead  of  five. 

Mr.  Harrison:  This  does  not  show  on  its  face  that  it 
is  a  change  in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Carr:  No.  It  could  be  done  in  this  way.  Con¬ 
gress  leaves  in  the  President  the  discretion  of  assigning 
to  these  different  classifications  the  number  of  men  in 
each.  If  we  had  the  additional  money  the  President,  in¬ 
stead  of  assigning  4  men  to  class  5,  could  assign  them 
to  class  4,  and  class  5,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  would 
be  simply  a  paper  classification.  Therefore  it  would  not 
change  the  law  in  that  respect.  (Diplomatic  and  Consu¬ 
lar  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  Jan.  19,  1916,  p.  26.) 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  REGARDING  SECRETARIES  IN  THE 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

Secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  transcribing  the  official  communications  of  the 
head  of  the  mission  and  of  recording  the  same  in  books 
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to  be  carefully  preserved  with  the  archives  of  the  office, 
and  are  expected  to  perform  such  other  duties  of  an  official 
character  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  their  chief  of 
mission.  The  classification  and  indexing  of  the  originals 
of  all  dispatches,  notes,  and  official  communications,  the 
custody  of  the  records,  books,  seal,  and  cipher  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  or  legation  are  also  under  their  control,  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
mission.  They  are  also  authorized  by  statute  to  admin¬ 
ister  oaths,  take  depositions,  and  generally  to  perform 
notarial  acts. 

All  diplomatic  officers  are  allowed  to  draw  on  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  10  cents  per 
mile  for  the  distance  required  to  be  traveled  in  direct 
transit  to  or  from  their  posts,  but  not  while  traveling  on 
leave  of  absence.  They  are  also  allowed  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  their  salary  for  the  time  spent  in  transit 
within  a  maximum  period  fixed  for  the  post. 

When  a  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  acts  as  charge 
d’affaires  ad  interim  he  is  allowed,  in  addition  to  his  sal¬ 
ary  as  secretary,  the  difference  between  such  salary  and 
50  per  centum  of  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  mission. 

The  statutory  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic 
officers  annually  is  60  days,  but  it  rests  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  determine  whether  the  leave  may  be  granted. 
When  leave  of  absence  with  permission  to  visit  the 
United  States  is  granted,  the  transit  time,  within  a  maxi¬ 
mum  period  allowed,  is  not  counted  as  part  of  the  60 
days.  (Extract  from  State  Department’s  Information 
Bulletin,  1919.) 

5.  INTERPRETERS 

DUTIES  OF  FIRST  INTERPRETERS 

Director  Carr:  These  three  men  are  called  Japanese, 
Turkish,  and  Chinese  secretaries  to  legations  or  em¬ 
bassies.  We  would  call  them  over  here  first  interpreter, 
but  they  are  more  than  interpreters,  because  it  is  through 
them  that  all  of  the  business  is  transacted  by  the  head 
of  the  mission  with  the  Government.  They  ought  to  be 
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the  very  best  men  we  can  find  in  the  whole  of  our  foreign 
service,  and  we  hope  by  increasing  the  pay  to  get  into 
those  places  men  of  the  rank  of  consul  general  trained  up 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  so  we  can  have  brighter 
men  and  more  experienced  men  than  we  could  have  if  we 
took  the  men  out  of  our  student  interpreter  corps  after  a 
short  term  there.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Jan.  29,  1913, 
p.  39.) 

The  secretaries,  interpreters  to  the  missions  in  Japan, 
China  and  Turkey  are  so  designated  because  it  is  required 
that  they  shall  be  expert  in  the  use  of  the  Japanese,  Turk¬ 
ish,  or  Chinese  language,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
effectively  to  assist  the  American  diplomatic  represent¬ 
ative  in  his  relations  with  the  Government  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  These  secretaries  are  American  citizens  and 
usually  receive  their  appointments  by  promotion  from 
the  grade  of  interpreter  in  the  American  Consular  Serv¬ 
ice.  The  assistant  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Turkish  secre¬ 
taries  are  American  citizens  who  receive  their  appoint¬ 
ments  by  promotion  from  the  grade  of  student  interpreter 
or  interpreter  in  the  American  Consular  Service. 
(Chairman  Flood’s  notes,  p.  3.) 

6.  CLERKS  AT  EMBASSIES  AND  LEGATIONS 

Clerks  at  embassies  and  legations  are  necessary  to  the 
prompt  and  efficient  transaction  of  the  public  business, 
and  all  clerks  now  appointed  are  required  by  law  to  be 
American  citizens. 

Previous  to  1907,  “clerk  hire”  for  embassies  and  lega¬ 
tions  was  included  in  the  items  under  the  heading  “Con¬ 
tingent  expenses,  foreign  missions.”  By  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Act  for  1907,  the  words  “clerk  hire”  were 
stricken  from  the  “Contingent  Fund,”  and  the  sum  of 
$65,000  appropriated  in  a  separate  paragraph,  with  the 
stipulation  that  whenever  thereafter  appointed  such 
clerks  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  (Chair¬ 
man  Flood’s  notes,  p.  5.) 
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INFORMATION  REGARDING  CLERICAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Clerks  are  employed  at  the  various  diplomatic  missions 
and  receive  compensation  varying,  as  a  rule,  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  a  year.  Their  duties  embrace  bookkeeping,  let¬ 
ter  writing,  recording  correspondence,  and  routine  chan¬ 
cery  work.  It  is  usually  required  that  clerks  be  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  typewriters  and  possess  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  where  they  are  employed.  Under 
the  law  American  citizens  only  may  be  appointed  to  clerk¬ 
ships  in  American  diplomatic  missions. 

No  formal  examination  is  required  for  appointment  to 
a  clerkship ;  the  department  however  reserves  the  right  to 
examine  an  applicant  in  any  particular  it  may  think  ad¬ 
visable.  To  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  a  clerk  in  a  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  must  successfully  pass  the  prescribed  en¬ 
trance  examination. 

Applications  for  clerical  appointments  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,1  and  the  blank  form 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State.  (Ex¬ 
tract  from  the  State  Department’s  Information  Bulletin, 
1919.) 

In  the  British  and  French  services  secretaries  are  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  a  large  amount  of  strictly  clerical  work. 
The  objections  to  this  led  the  British  Commission  on  Civil 

1  This  seems  to  indicate  that  clerks  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  subject  to  nomination  by  the  Chief  of  Mission.  The 
Bulletin  of  1912  read:  “They  [clerks]  are  frequently  ap¬ 
pointed  upon  nomination  of  a  chief  of  mission,  but  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  exercises  its  right  to  make  independent 
appointments  whenever  that  course  appears  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  service. 

* *  *  *  *  *  * 

“Applications  for  clerical  appointments  should  be  filed  with 
the  Department  of  State.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
such  appointments  are  frequently  made  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  principal  officer  under  whom  service  is  to  be  ren¬ 
dered,  direct  correspondence  with  the  principal  officer  at 
the  post  in  which  the  applicant  particularly  desires  to  serve 
is  also  advisable.” 


Service  (1914  Blue  Book  [Cd.  7748]  pp.  17-18)  to 
recommend  that  the  clerical  work  in  embassies  and  lega¬ 
tions  be  performed  by  members  of  the  “senior  clerical 
class”  with  foreign  office  experience.  As  an  additional 
reason  the  commissioner  adds:  .  .  larger  oppor¬ 

tunities  and  consequently  better  prospects  of  promotion 
would  be  open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Clerical  Service.” 

(B)  SELECTION  AND  APPOINTMENT 
1.  EXAMINATIONS1 2 

That  portion  of  President  Taft’s  executive  order  of 
November  26,  1909,  which  relates  to  examination  for 
diplomatic  secretaries  is  as  follows: 

(6)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  and  the  Chief  Examiner  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  or  some  person  whom  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  designate,  or  such  persons  as  may  be  designated 
to  serve  in  their  stead,  are  hereby  constituted  a  Board  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  persons 
designated  by  the  President  for  examination  to  determine 
their  fitness  for  possible  appointment  as  secretaries  of 
embassy  or  legation.” 

(7)  The  examination  herein  provided  for  shall  be  held  in 
Washington  at  such  times  as  the  needs  of  the  service  require. 
Candidates  will  be  given  reasonable  notice  to  attend,  and  no 
person  shall  be  designated  to  take  the  examination  within 
thirty  days  of  the  time  set  therefor. 

(8)  The  examinations  shall  be  both  oral  and  in  writing 
and  shall  include  the  following  subjects:  International  law, 
diplomatic  usage,  and  a  knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern 
language  other  than  English,  to  wit,  French,  Spanish  or 
German;  also  the  natural,  industrial  and  commercial  re- 

1  The  Department  of  State  issues  pamphlets  giving  the 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  examinations,  etc.,  for 
applicants  wishing  to  enter  the  Foreign  Service.  These  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to  the  Department  of  State. 

2  Section  (6)  gives  the  composition  of  the  Examining  Board 
in  accordance  with  the  amendments  by  executive  orders  of 
September  17,  1913,  and  April  11,  1916. 
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sources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  increasing  and  extending 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries; 
American  history,  government  and  institutions;  and  the 
modern  history  since  1850  of  Europe,  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East.  The  object  of  the  oral  examination  shall  also  be 
to  determine  the  candidate’s  alertness,  general  contemporary 
information,  and  natural  fitness  for  the  service,  including 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualifications,  character,  address, 
and  general  education  and  good  command  of  English.  In 
this  part  of  the  examination  the  applications  previously  filed 
will  be  given  due  weight  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  In 
the  determination  of  the  final  rating,  the  written  and  oral 
ratings  shall  be  of  equal  weight.  A  physical  examination 
shall  also  be  included  as  supplemental. 

(9)  Examination  papers  shall  be  rated  on  a  scale  of  100, 
and  no  person  with  a  general  rating  of  less  than  80  shall  be 
certified  as  eligible. 

No  person  shall  be  certified  as  eligible  who  is  under  twenty- 
one  or  over  thirty-five1  years  of  age,  or  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  is  not  of  good  character  and 
habits  and  physically,  mentally,  and  temperamentally  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  proper  performance  of  diplomatic  work,  or  who 
has  not  been  specially  designated  by  the  President  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  diplomatic  service  subject  to  examination 
and  subject  to  the  occurrence  of  an  appropriate  vacancy. 

(10)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  examinations,  the  names 
of  the  candidates  who  shall  have  attained  upon  the  whole 
examination  the  required  mark  will  be  certified  by  the  Board 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  eligible  for  appointment. 

(11)  The  names  of  candidates  will  remain  on  the  eligible 
list  for  two  years,  except  in  the  case  of  such  candidates  as 
shall  within  that  period  be  appointed  or  shall  withdraw  their 
names.  Names  which  have  been  on  the  eligible  list  for  two 
years  will  be  dropped  therefrom  and  the  candidates  con¬ 
cerned  will  not  again  be  eligible  for  appointment  unless  upon 
fresh  application,  designated  anew  for  examination,  and 
the  successful  passing  of  such  second  examination. 

(12)  Applicants  for  appointment  who  are  designated  to 
take  an  examination  and  who  fail  to  report  therefor,  shall 

1  Reduced  from  fifty  to  thirty -five  by  the  executive  order  of 
April  21,  1915. 
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not  be  entitled  to  take  a  subsequent  examination  unless  they 
shall  have  been  specifically  designated  to  take  such  subse¬ 
quent  examination. 

In  designations  for  appointment  subject  to  examination 
and  in  appointments  after  examination,  due  regard  will  be 
had  to  the  rule,  that  as  between  candidates  of  equal  merit, 
appointments  should  be  made  so  as  to  tend  to  secure  propor¬ 
tional  representation  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the 
diplomatic  service;  and  neither  in  the  designation  for  exami¬ 
nation  or  certification  or  appointment  after  examination  will 
the  political  affiliations  of  the  candidates  be  considered. 

(13)  The  Board  of  Examiners  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
notices  and  to  make  all  such  rules  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  this  regulation. 

(14)  Transfers  from  one  branch  of  the  foreign  service  to 
another  shall  not  occur  except  upon  designation  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  examination  and  the  successful  passing  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  prescribed  for  the  service  to  which  such  ti’ansfer 
is  made.  Unless  the  exigencies  of  the  service  imperatively 
demand  it,  such  person  to  be  transferred  shall  not  have 
preference  in  designation  for  the  taking  of  the  examination 
or  in  appointment  from  the  eligible  list,  but  shall  follow  the 
course  of  procedure  prescribed  for  all  applicants  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  service  which  he  desires  to  enter.  To  persons 
employed  in  the  Department  of  State  at  salaries  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  or  more,  the  preceding  rule  shall  not  apply 
and  they  may  be  appointed,  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  to  any  grade  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

President  Taft’s  executive  order  of  December  23,  1910, 
provides : 

No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  shall,  directly 
or  indirectly,  instruct  or  be  concerned  in  any  manner  in  the 
instruction  of  any  person  or  classes  of  persons,  with  a  view 
to  their  special  preparation  for  the  examinations  of  the 
Boards  of  Examiners  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  fact  that  any  officer  or  employee  is  found  so  engaged 
shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  his  removal  from  the 
service. 

The  State  Department’s  1919  Information  Bulletin 
further  gives  the  following: 
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Information  for  Applicants. — Diplomatic  Service  examina¬ 
tions  are  not  held  at  stated  times,  but  only  when  the  needs 
of  the  service  require.  These  examinations  are  held  in 
Washington  only.  No  one  may  be  examined  who  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  designated  to  take  the  examination.  The  letter  of 
designation  furnishes  all  information  necessary  as  to  date, 
place,  etc.,  of  the  examination.  Traveling  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  connected  with  the  taking  of  examinations 
must  be  borne  by  the  candidates. 

A  general  notice  of  examination  is  announced  through 
the  public  press.  Notice  is  not  sent  to  all  applicants  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  only  to  those  designated  for  examination. 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  appointment  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Although  designations  for  examination  are  made  by  the 
President,  applications  for  appointment  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

An  application  is  considered  as  pending  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  After  such  period  has  elapsed  without  its  being 
acted  upon,  another  application  with  indorsements  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  further  consideration. 

Applicants  for  appointment,  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  department,  should  always  sign  their  names  as  given 
in  their  applications,  without  enlargement  or  contraction. 

Originals  of  all  indorsements  listed  in  the  application  must 
be  filed  therewith,  copies  thereof  not  being  acceptable.  In¬ 
dorsements  may  not  be  withdrawn  while  a  person  remains 
an  applicant,  or  while  he  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

A  candidate  is  not  designated  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  his  assignment  to  a  particular  post,  or  a  particular  part 
of  the  world,  but  in  order  to  determine  his  eligibility  for 
appointment  to  class  four.  A  secretary  may  be  assigned  to 
any  post,  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  his 
services  will  best  serve  the  public  interests. 

The  Government  does  not  maintain  a  school  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  candidates  for  the  foreign  service;  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  particular  institution;  does  not  suggest  a  list  of 
books  to  be  studied,  nor  furnish  a  course  of  study  in  any 
school. 

No  special  training  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  prescribed 
examination,  and  no  transfers,  without  examination,  ai'e 
made  to  secretaryships  from  other  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service. 
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The  Department  publishes  no  list  of  vacancies  and  is  not 
able  definitely  to  forecast  when  vacancies  in  the  service  may 
occur. 

The  only  set  of  examination  papers  which  can  be  furnished 
to  applicants  is  the  one  printed  in  this  pamphlet. 

Appointments  of  secretaries  are  made  only  after  a  rigid 
physical  examination  of  candidates. 

The  written  language  examinations  include  papers  in 
French,  German,  and  Spanish,  only,  and  no  other  language 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  these.  An  oral  examination 
is  also  given  the  candidate  in  the  language  selected  by  him 
in  his  written  examination  to  test  his  ability  to  converse  in 
that  language.  He  may  also  present  in  his  oral  examina¬ 
tion  any  other  languages  with  which  he  may  be  familiar. 

Dependent  upon  the  number  of  candidates,  the  examina¬ 
tions  last  from  three  to  six  days.  The  written  part  of  the 
examination  covers  a  period  of  two  days  of  six  hours  each. 
The  first  two  subjects  are  given  on  the  first  day,  and  the 
remaining  subjects  on  the  day  following,  probably  in  the 
order  presented  in  sample  examinations  in  this  pamphlet. 

|  For  the  provisions  relative  to  the  selection  of  clerks 
at  embassies  and  legations  see  above  under  that  title.] 

PUBLICITY  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

Director  Carr:  Examining  boards,  like  every  other 
kind  of  organization,  deteriorate  if  not  surrounded  by 
any  effective  restriction  or  influence  to  keep  them  up  to  a 
proper  standard.  Publicity  will  do  this  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  because,  if  we  know  the  temper  of  the  public 
interested  in  this  measure,  they  do  not  mean  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  hold  the  examinations 
up  to  a  high  standard. 

The  proportional  representation  in  the  foreign  service 
ought  to  interest  every  State  and  Territory,  because 
nearly  all  are  represented  now,  and  as  time  goes  on,  if 
the  existing  system  is  maintained,  each  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory  is  likely  to  have,  approximately,  its  proper  propor¬ 
tional  representation.  Then  we  should  have  a  foreign 
service  truly  representative,  instead  of  one  almost  en¬ 
tirely  filled  by  men  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio, 
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and  a  dozen  other  States,  as  in  the  past.  (Hearings  be¬ 
fore  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March  20,  1912,  p.  6.) 

VIEWS  OE  SECRETARY  KNOX 

Secretary  of  State  Knox,  discussing  the  three  purposes 
of  the  Sulzer  Bill,  said  in  regard  to  the  third  purpose: 

Nothing  has  brought  about  so  great  a  change  in  the  for¬ 
eign  service  as  the  executive  orders  requiring  candidates  to 
be  examined  as  to  their  fitness  for  appointment  by  under¬ 
going  a  thorough  and  impartial  examination.  The  men  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  result  of  these  examinations  have  been  of  a 
far  higher  average  ability  than  in  the  past.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  distributed  over  a  larger  number  of  States 
than  heretofore.  Statistics  have  already  been  produced  to 
the  committee  showing  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
appointments  from  the  South  and  from  States  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  which  were  until  recently  with  little  or  no 
representation.  The  new  system  is  gradually  operating  to 
give  the  United  States  a  foreign  service  representative  of 
the  whole  country  instead  of  small  sections  of  the  country. 
The  establishment  of  efficiency  records  and  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  promotion  on  merit  alone  have  brought 
about  an  activity  and  efficiency  hitherto  unknown  in  our 
foreign  service. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why,  if  the  President  has  the  power 
already  to  accomplish  these  things,  the  Congress  should  be 
asked  to  legislate  upon  the  subject?  The  object  of  everyone 
in  favor  of  this  bill  is,  of  course,  to  render  the  existing 
system  of  appointments  and  promotions  as  permanent  as 
possible;  and  I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  a  law  such  as 
that  proposed,  even  though  it  does  not  purport  to  be  manda¬ 
tory  upon  the  President,  would  give  to  the  existing  system 
far  greater  stability  and  permanency  than  it  could  possess 
as  an  act  of  the  President  alone.  The  formal  approval  of 
the  existing  system  by  Congress  in  a  law  such  as  that  which 
Mr.  Sulzer  has  proposed,  backed  by  the  strong  public  opinion 
which  has  centered  about  this  bill,  would  be  of  enormous 
assistance  to  any  President  in  upholding  and  continuing  the 
application  of  the  merit  principle  to  the  foreign  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure,  since  it  in  nowise  purports 
to  direct  the  President  as  to  what  he  shall  do.  The  obliga¬ 
tion  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  discharge  certain 
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duties  of  an  administrative  character,  and  the  constitution 
of  two  boards  of  examiners  with  specified  duties,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  within  the  power  of  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  day  has 
passed  when  politics  should  influence  foreign-service  ap¬ 
pointments  below  the  grade  of  head  of  mission.  We  are  just 
entering  upon  an  era  of  great  activity  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  commerce;  our  people  are  rapidly  acquiring  exten¬ 
sive  interests  abroad.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  markets  for  our  products  and  to  afford  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  to  American  interests  in  foreign  countries,  we  need  the 
most  efficient  foreign  service  we  can  develop.  The  commer¬ 
cial  diplomacy  of  the  future  can  only  be  conducted  success¬ 
fully  through  a  foreign  service  composed  of  trained  men, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Sulzer  bill  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  enabling  future  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
to  discharge  their  duties  in  connection  with  foreign  inter¬ 
course  and  the  development  of  commerce  in  a  thoroughly 
efficient  manner.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings, 
April  24,  1912,  pp.  118-9.) 

BRITISH  REGULATIONS 

The  British  Foreign  Office  List,  1915,  p.  89,  gives  the 
regulations  for  the  examinations  of  candidates  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  for  appointment  in  and  un¬ 
der  the  Foreign  Office : 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE 
FOREIGN  OFFICE  AND  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICES 

Candidates  desirous  of  competing  at  examinations  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Diplomatic  Service,  the  General  Consular 
Service,  and  Student  Interpreterships  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  Levant  (Ottoman  Dominions,  Persia,  and  Morocco)  must 
be  recommended  by  some  person  who  is  known  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  or  on  whose  judgment  the  latter  can  rely. 

University  candidates  should  send  in  their  applications 
through  the  University  Appointments  Committee,  or  the 
Heads  of  their  Colleges,  and  those  who  have  not  received  a 
University  education  may  apply  through  the  Head  of  the 
School  or  Institution  in  which  they  have  been  educated.  If 
they  have  been  employed  in  any  business  firm  of  high  stand¬ 
ing,  or  any  Government  Office,  a  recommendation  from  such 
firm  or  office  would  be  taken  into  favorable  consideration. 
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It  is  essential  that  any  person  recommending  a  candidate 
should  himself  be  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

The  recommendation  should  assume  the  form  of  a  private 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  containing  a  few  personal 
notes  on  the  candidate’s  qualifications  for  employment  under 
the  Foreign  Office. 

No  candidate  will  be  eligible  unless  he  is  a  natural-born 
British  subject  and  born  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  in 
one  of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  of  parents  also  born 
within  those  territories,  except  when  the  circumstances  are 
of  such  a  special  nature  as  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
general  rule. 

Candidates,  in  applying  to  have  their  names  noted  on  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  list,  should  send  to  the  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  at  the  Foreign  Office  a  statement  giving  their  name  in 
full,  the  date  of  their  birth,  the  establishments  at  which  they 
were  educated,  and  their  permanent  address. 

The  names  of  those  candidates  whose  recommendations  are 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  are  then  placed  on  the 
list  of  candidates  for  nomination,  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  fact  of  a  name  being  noted  in  no  case  implies 
the  promise  of  an  eventual  nomination. 

Before  a  nomination  can  be  granted,  candidates  will  be 
required  to  appear  before  a  Board  of  Selection,  which  will 
meet  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May  and  November  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic 
Services,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May  and  November 
for  the  Consular  and  Student  Interpreter  Services.  No 
special  summonses  are  issued  for  these  Boards. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  this  Board  to  recommend  candi¬ 
dates  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  it  will  rest  to 
grant  nominations. 

Candidates  who  have  failed  to  pass  their  examinations 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  are  anxious  to 
compete  again  should  notify  their  intention  in  writing  to 
the  Private  Secretary,  who  will  then  inform  them  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  consents  to  grant  them  a  second  nomina¬ 
tion. 

Candidates  for  the  Levant  Service  will  be  permitted  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Board  of  Selection  any  time 
after  their  seventeenth  birthday,  and  for  the  Foreign  Office, 
Diplomatic  Service,  Far  Eastern,  and  General  Consular  Serv¬ 
ice  any  time  after  their  nineteenth  birthday. 
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Candidates  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  must  possess  an 
income  or  allowance  of  not  less  than  £400  a  year. 

August,  1913. 

FRENCH  REGULATIONS 

The  British  White  Paper,  1912  [Cd.  6100]  contains 
Ambassador  Bertie’s  report  of  January  9,  1912,  giving 
a  translation  of  the  regulations  in  force  in  France  as  to 
Admission  of  Candidates  for  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Services. 

Age  limit,  24  to  26  inclusive. 

2.  Candidates  must  be  “licencies  en  droit,  es  lettres,  es 
sciences,”  or  must  have  the  certificate  of  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  or  must  have  passed  the  examination  passing 
out  of  the  Ecode  normale  superieure,  of  the  Ecole  Poly¬ 
technique,  of  the  Ecole  nationale  des  Mines,  of  the  Ecole 
forestiere,  of  the  Ecole  speciale  militaire,  or  of  the  Ecole 
navale,  or  must  have  a  commission  as  officer  on  the  active 
list  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  a  diploma  of  the  Ecole  cen- 
trale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  or  of  a  higher  school  of 
commerce  recognized  by  the  Government,  or  of  the  Ecole 
coloniale,  or  the  Institut  National  Agronomique,  or  a 
certificate  of  “bachelier,”  together  with  a  diploma  of  the 
Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques. 

3.  The  candidates  must  remain  for  a  probationary 
period  of  three  months  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  appoints  every  year 
a  probationary  commission  composed  of  the  chef  or  the 
chef  adjoint  du  cabinet,  and  of  four  members  of  the 
Ministry,  one  of  whom  acts  as  president,  two  as  mem¬ 
bers,  and  one  as  secretary  thereof. 

The  probationers  assemble  at  the  Ministry,  where  they 
answer  questions  or  do  practical  exercises  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  president  and  members  of  the  commission. 

After  this  period  of  three  months,  the  probationary 
commission  assembles  and  gives  to  each  candidate  marks 
for  his  professional  capabilities  (the  marks  ranging  from 
0  to  20).  These  marks  multiplied  by  two  are  added  to 
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the  final  marks  obtained  by  the  candidates  in  their  oral 
and  written  examinations. 

The  members  of  the  probationary  commission  may  not 
be  on  the  board  of  examiners. 

4.  No  candidate  can  come  up  for  examination  more 
than  three  times. 

5.  The  board  of  examiners  is  composed  of  six  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  three  are  selected,  after  consultation  with 
the  Minister  of  Commerce,  from  the  civil  administration, 
the  departments  of  State,  universities,  or  the  higher  or 
secondary  educational  establishments,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  etc. 

6.  The  examination  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a 
preliminary  written  examination  and  then  of  an  oral  ex¬ 
amination  which  decides  definitely  as  to  the  admission  of 
the  candidates.  (See  conditions  in  Annexes  (A)  and  (B). 

The  subjects  laid  down  for  the  examination  are  the 
same  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services. 

7.  No  candidate  who  has  not  passed  the  written  ex¬ 
amination  can  go  up  for  the  oral  examination. 

In  no  case  can  more  than  half  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  gone  up  for  the  written  examination  be 
declared  to  have  passed  it. 

8.  Marks  ranging  from  0  to  20  shall  be  awarded  for 
the  written  and  oral  examinations. 

No  candidate  can  pass  who  obtains  less  than  5  marks 
in  any  subject. 

9.  The  board  of  examiners  decides  on  the  spot,  in  order 
of  merit,  the  list  of  successful  candidates. 

The  successful  candidates  choose,  according  to  their 
place,  the  diplomatic  or  the  consular  service. 

10.  Attaches  and  student  consuls  can  only  become 
third  secretaries  of  embassy  and  assistant  consuls  re¬ 
spectively  after  two  years’  service. 

ANNEX  (A)  TO  THE  DECREE  OF  JANUARY  17,  1907 
Programme  of  the  Preliminary  Written  Examination 

1*  The  written  examination  in  modern  language  con¬ 
sists  of  (a)  essay  in  English  or  in  German  on  a  given 
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subject,  (b)  translation  of  a  document  in  a  different  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  one  selected  for  the  essay.  This  language 
may  be  English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Russian, 
(b)  will  only  receive  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
marks  awarded  for  (a)  and  (b). 

Candidates  will  be  credited  with  any  knowledge  they 
may  have  of  other  modern  languages  than  those  chosen 
for  (a)  and  (b).  The  examination  of  each  of  such  sup¬ 
plementary  languages  will  consist  of  an  essay. 

2.  Essay  on  diplomatic  history,  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  of  Europe,  America,  Asia  and  Africa. 

3.  Essay  on  a  subject  taken  from  the  following: 

Geography  of  the  various  States,  army,  fortresses, 

navy,  ports,  and  arsenals. 

Mercantile  marine,  relative  importance  of  the  various 
maritime  Powers  in  their  transport  industry;  important 
navigation  companies  and  the  principal  lines  of  steam¬ 
ships. 

Important  centres  of  production  of  the  chief  raw  and 
manufactured  articles;  important  commercial  routes  of 
the  world;  international  fairs  and  markets;  canals  and 
maritime  canals;  railways,  telegraph  lines,  and  subma¬ 
rine  cables. 

Colonies. 

Chief  imports  into  France;  chief  exports  from  France; 
markets;  competition. 

Chambers  of  commerce  abroad. 

National  office  of  external  commerce;  customs  regime; 
free  trade. 

Autonomous  tariff  and  conventional  tariff ;  commercial 
treaties;  most-favored-nation  clause. 

Definition  of  terms  used  in  customs  returns;  exterior 
and  interior  commerce,  import,  export,  and  transit  dues, 
special  and  ad  valorem  dues,  drawbacks,  etc. ;  general  and 
special  commerce. 

Foreign  customs  regime;  customs  unions;  French  com¬ 
mercial  travellers  abroad;  maritime  law,  etc.;  merchant 
marine;  administration  of  French  ports. 
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Administration  of  the  principal  foreign  military  and 
commercial  ports. 

Free  ports. 

Railways,  transit  dues,  etc. 

International  transports. 

Berne  Convention. 

International  Telegraph  Union. 

Emigration. 

Colonization. 

Currency-Latin  Union. 

Weights  and  measures  of  various  States. 

Credit  exchange,  banks,  clearing  houses,  etc. 
Stockbrokers. 

Commercial  societies,  foreign  societies  in  France  and 
French  societies  abroad. 

Budget;  public  revenue  and  taxes;  public  debt;  con¬ 
version,  etc. 

Industrial  property. 

Trade-marks,  etc. 

Workmen’s  legislation  in  France  and  abroad. 

4.  Essay  on  a  subject  of  public  or  private  international 
law.  The  marks  obtained  in  these  subjects  are  multiplied 


by  the  following  coefficients: 

Modern  languages .  2 

Diplomatic  history  .  2 

Geographical,  commercial,  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions  .  2 

International  law  .  1 


Every  additional  modern  language  taken  up  will  be 
numbered  from  0  to  20 — the  marks  to  be  divided  by  ten, 
and  the  total  number  of  marks  thus  obtained  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  five. 

ANNEX  (B)  TO  THE  DECREE  OF  JANUARY  17,  1907 
Oral  Examinations 
1.  Modern  languages: 

(a)  Oral  analysis  in  English  or  German  of  an  English 
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or  German  manuscript  document  read  by  the  candidate. 

(b)  Immediate  translation  of  a  document  read  by  the 
candidate  and  written  in  some  other  language  than  that 
chosen  for  the  analysis.  Such  other  language  may  be 
English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  or  Russian,  (b)  Will 
only  be  given  one-third  of  the  total  marks  awarded  for 
(a)  and  (b)  together. 

Candidates  will  be  credited  with  any  knowledge  they 
may  show  in  other  modern  languages  by  an  oral  analysis 
therein. 

2.  Oral  explanation  lasting  for  a  maximum  period  of 
ten  minutes  of  a  subject  concerning  the  political  and 
economic  development  of  the  various  States  from  1815  to 
the  present  day.  Such  subject  to  be  drawn  by  lot.  Each 
candidate  will  be  given  half  an  hour  to  prepare  his  ex¬ 
planation.  All  printed  or  manuscript  documents  are  for¬ 
bidden. 

3.  Oral  examination  on  a  subject  selected  from  those 
enumerated  in  paragraph  3  of  Annex  (A). 

The  candidate  can,  if  he  desires,  give  an  oral  explana¬ 
tion  of  such  subject  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  paragraph 
2.  In  such  case  the  oral  explanation  of  a  subject  of  mod¬ 
ern  history  laid  down  in  that  paragraph  will  be  replaced 
by  an  oral  examination. 

4.  Oral  examination  on  a  subject  of  French  civil  law, 
or  of  public  international  law,  or  private  international 
law.  The  examination  on  civil  law  shall  bear  on:  Regis¬ 
tration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages;  marriage;  mar¬ 
riage  contracts;  minority  and  guardianship;  successions 
and  wills;  first  principles  of  domicile,  exercise  of  civil 
rights  and  their  withdrawal,  separation  and  divorce, 
paternity,  adoption,  paternal  authority,  contracts,  etc. 

The  marks  obtained  in  these  subjects  shall  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  following  coefficients: 
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Modern  languages .  1 

Modern  history — 

Oral  explanation  .  2 

Or  oral  examination .  1 

Geographical,  commercial,  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions  (oral  examination) .  1 

Or  oral  explanation .  2 

Civil  and  international  law .  1 

Probationary  test  .  2 


Every  additional  modern  language  taken  up  will  be 
marked  from  0  to  20 — the  marks  to  be  divided  by  ten, 
and  the  total  number  of  marks  thus  obtained  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  five.  GERMAN  REGULATIONS 

The  British  White  Paper,  1912  (Cd.  6288),  contains 
the  following  report  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Goschen,  dated  Berlin,  May  17,  1912: 

REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  GERMAN  DIPLOMATIC 

SERVICE.* 

7.  Admission. 

1.  Permission  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  proba¬ 
tioner  shall  only  be  granted  to  such  candidates  as  already 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  service,  and  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  shall  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of  any 
candidate  according  to  his  own  free  judgment. 

All  candidates  must — 

(1)  Give  proof  of  the  possession  of  sufficient  general 
knowledge.  This  proof  shall,  as  a  rule,  fconsist  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  certificate  that  the  candidate  has  passed  the 
first  law  examination  in  any  one  of  the  federal  States.): 

*These  regulations  came  into  force  on  May  1,  1908. 
There  is  no  special  Foreign  Office  service,  and  posts  in  the 
political  departments  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  filled  from 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  services.  The  examinations  for 
the  diplomatic  service  are  not  competitive  and  no  age  limit 
for  candidates  has  been  fixed. 

tOnly  “as  a  rule”  because  officers  would  bring  certificates 
of  military  examinations. 

JThe  conditions  of  this  examination  differ  in  the  different 
Federal  States,  but  it  follows  three  or  four  years’  study  at 
a  university  and  entitles  those  who  pass  it  to  enter  the 
judicial  service,  or  the  higher  divisions  of  the  civil  service. 
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(2)  Pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  the  French  and 
English  languages. 

2.  Applications  for  permission  to  enter  the  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  Applications  should  be  accompanied  by — 

(1)  An  account  of  the  candidate’s  previous  career,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself. 

(2)  Certificates  of  the  various  examinations  which  he  has 
passed. 

(3)  A  medical  certificate  regarding  his  general  health. 

(4)  A  statement  of  his  financial  means. 

(5)  A  certificate  regarding  his  military  service. 

3.  The  preliminary  examination  in  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  languages  shall  be  both  written  and  oral,  and  shall  be 
held  under  the  supervision  of  a  permanent  special  board  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose  under  the  presidency  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.* 

The  result  of  the  examination  shall  be  decided  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes  of  the  examiners.  Should  the  votes  be  equal, 
the  president  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

II.  Probationary  Period  as  Attaches. 

4.  The  admission  and  employment  of  any  probationer  as 
attache  in  the  diplomatic  service  shall  not  entitle  him  to  per¬ 
manent  employment  in  that  service,  or  to  receive  any  salary, 
subsistence  allowance,  or  travelling  expenses. 

5.  As  a  general  rule  the  probationary  period  shall  last,  in 
the  case  of — 

(1)  Attaches  who  have  passed  the  second  law  examina¬ 
tion,!  in  any  one  of  the  Federal  States — four  years. 

(2)  Attaches  who  have  passed  the  second  law  examina¬ 
tion:}:  or  the  examination  for  the  higher  administrative  ser¬ 
vice  in  any  one  of  the  Federal  States — one  year. 

*This  board  consists  at  present  of  (1)  the  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  (2)  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Office  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  professor;  (3)  a 
professor  of  law  at  the  Berlin  University;  (4)  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Imperial  German  Bank. 

tSee  note  t  P-  253. 

SThis  examination  is  passed  four  years  after  the  first  law 
examination.  Those  who  pass  it  become  assessors.  In  the 
judicial  service  they  assist  an  “Amtsrichter”  (cf.,  English 
magistrate),  and  in  the  administrative  service  a  “Landrat” 
(cf.,  English  sheriff),  and  perform  their  duties  when  the 
latter  are  absent. 
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(3)  Attaches  without  any  previous  legal  training — five 
years.§ 

6.  During  their  probationary  period  attaches  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  supervision  of  either  the  diplomatic  or  con¬ 
sular  authorities  or  in  one  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

Further,  attaches  will  be  expected  to  continue  their  studies, 
except  in  so  far  as  their  previous  training  renders  it  unneces¬ 
sary — 

By  attending  lectures  on  history,  elementary  jurisprudence, 
constitutional  law,  international  law  and  finance;  by  attend¬ 
ing  a  training  college  in  order  to  study  constitutional  and 
international  law;  and  by  completing  their  economic  educa¬ 
tion  by  attending  a  commercial  high  school,  or  by  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  business  house,  or  a  bank, 
or  in  some  other  suitable  manner. 

7.  Attaches  who  have  passed  successfully  through  the  pro¬ 
bationary  period  shall,  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  be  permitted  to  present  themselves  for  the 
diplomatic  examination. 

III.  The  Diplomatic  Examination. 

8.  The  diplomatic  examination  shall  be  partly  written  and 
partly  oral,  and  shall  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  a 
special  permanent  board  appointed  for  that  purpose  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.* * 

9.  The  written  examination  shall  include  the  following  sub¬ 
jects: 

(1)  An  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  either  his¬ 
tory,  constitutional  law,  international  law,  political  economy, 
finance,  or  commercial  policy.  This  essay  must  be  written  in 
six  weeks  without  any  outside  assistance. 

(2)  Three  essays  to  be  written  under  the  supervision  of 
the  examiners,  namely : 

An  essay  on  one  of  the  subjects  enumerated  above  in  (1). 

An  essay  to  be  written  in  French  upon  some  practical  case, 
or  upon  some  historical  subject. 

A  similar  essay  to  be  written  in  English. 

10.  The  oral  examination  shall  include: 

(1)  Modern  history  (since  1648). 

(2)  Political  geography. 

(3)  German  constitutional  law. 

(4)  The  constitutional  law  of  the  more  important  foreign 
countries. 


§E.  g.,  officers. 

*See  note  *  to  paragraph  3  on  page  254. 
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(5)  International  law. 

(6)  Political  economy. 

(7)  Finance. 

(8)  The  commercial  policy  of  the  German  Empire  towards 
other  countries  and  its  commercial  relations  with  them. 

In  the  oral  examination  the  candidates  shall  be  required  to 
give  a  disquisition  on  some  practical  case  to  be  taken  from 
the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  examination  in  history  and  political  geography  will 
be  held  in  the  French  and  English  language. 

11.  Candidates  who  have  not  previously  passed  a  law  ex¬ 
amination*  shall  be  required  to  write  an  essay,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Examiners,  on  Elementary  Jurisprudence, 
in  addition  to  the  other  essays  enumerated  in  paragraph  9. 
The  oral  examination  in  their  case  shall  also  include  ele¬ 
mentary  jurisprudence. 

12.  In  the  case  of  candidates  who  have  passed  the  second 
law  examination, t  or  the  examination  for  the  higher  admin¬ 
istrative  service,  the  written  examination  shall  be  confined 
to  an  essay  on  some  historical  subject  to  be  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish  under  the  supervision  of  the  examiners. 

The  oral  examination  in  the  case  of  these  candidates  may 
be  confined  to  modern  history,  political  geography,  and  com¬ 
mercial  policy. 

13.  The  subjects  for  the  essays  will  be  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  accordance  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

14.  The  results  of  the  examination  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  examiners.  If  the  result  of  the 
examination  be  good,  the  board  may  excuse  a  candidate  from 
undergoing  an  oral  examination.  Should  the  votes  be  equal, 
the  president  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Should  a  candidate  fail  to  pass  the  examination,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  shall  decide  whether,  and 
if  so  when,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  present  himself  again.  No 
candidate  shall  be  allowed  to  present  himself  more  than 
twice  for  the  diplomatic  examination. 

15.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  give  a  certificate  to  each 
candidate,  who  shall  satisfy  them  in  the  examination.  This 
certificate  shall  state  how  the  candidate  passed  in  each  of 
the  different  subjects,  and  shall  qualify  the  total  result  by 
the  words  “satis,”  “good,”  or  “very  good.” 


*See  note  t  P-  253. 
fSee  note  j  p.  254. 
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IV.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

16.  Attaches  who  have  passed  the  diplomatic  examination 
shall  be  given  the  rank  of  secretaries  of  legation.* 

17.  Should  the  Secretary  of  State  be  prevented  from  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  assigned  to  him  in  these  regulations, 
these  duties  shall  be  performed  by  his  representatives.!- 

JAPANESE  REGULATIONS 

In  the  Japanese  service  there  are  two  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  covering  about  the  same  matter  as  in  our  own 
examinations.  One  examination  is  for  applicants  to 
grades  corresponding  to  those  of  consul  and  secretary  in 
this  country.  Appointments  or  commissions  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  are  made  by  the  Emperor  from  the  eligible  list  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  competitive  examinations.  These  ap¬ 
pointments  are  permanent,  and  are  not  disturbed  by 
party  politics.  A  man  who  has  been  long  in  public  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  appointed  as  minister  or  ambassador  by  the 
Emperor  without  written  examination,  if  his  record 
shows  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  as 
to  character,  knowledge  and  experience.  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix  G.) 

2.  RE-EXAMINATION 

The  executive  order  of  November  26,  1909,  provides: 

(11)  .  .  .  Names  which  have  been  on  the  eligible  list 

for  two  years  will  be  dropped  therefrom  and  the  candidates 
concerned  will  not  again  be  eligible  for  appointment  unless 
upon  fresh  application,  designation  anew  for  examination, 
and  the  successful  passing  of  such  second  examination. 

(12)  Applicants  for  appointment  who  are  designated  to 
take  an  examination  and  who  fail  to  report  therefor,  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  take  a  subsequent  examination  unless  they 
shall  have  been  specifically  designated  to  take  such  subse¬ 
quent  examination. 

Foreign  Office  List,  p.  89,  gives  the  British  regulations 


*They  may  be  employed  equally  in  embassies  or  in  the 
Foreign  Office. 

fThe  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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for  examination  to  enter  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Dip¬ 
lomatic  and  Consular  Services.  It  provides: 

Candidates  who  have  failed  to  pass  their  examinations 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  are  anxious  to 
compete  again  should  notify  their  intention  in  writing  to 
the  Private  Secretary,  who  will  then  inform  them  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  consents  to  grant  them  a  second  nomina¬ 
tion. 

For  German  Regulations  as  published  in  the  British  White 
Paper,  1912  (Cd.  6268)  with  reference  to  re-examination,  see 
par.  14,  p.  256. 

The  French  Regulations  for  entrance  to  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services  provide: 

4.  No  candidate  can  come  up  for  examination  more  than 
three  times. 


3.  PREREQUISITE  AND  CONDITIONS  ( OTHER  THAN 
EXAMINATION)  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

( a )  Age  limit. 

The  executive  order  of  November  26,  1909,  required 
candidates  to  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50.  The 
executive  order  of  April  21,  1915,  reduced  the  maximum 
to  35. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wil¬ 
son,  dated  April  5,  1912: 

Let  me  now  take  up  some  of  the  specific  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Sulzer  bill  and  the  Nelson-Foss  bill  (which 
was  wrecked  and  would  be  wrecked  again  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  question),  as  they  are  made  by  Mr.  Burnham.  The 
first,  the  matter  of  age  limit.  The  present  age  limit  for  ap¬ 
pointment  as  consul  is  50;  that  for  appointment  as  student 
interpreter  or  consul  assistant  is  19  to  26;  that  for  ap¬ 
pointment  as  secretary  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  is  21  to  50. 
An  amendment  to  the  Sulzer  bill,  including  these  age  limits 
and,  perhaps,  making  the  age  limit  for  appointment  as 
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consul  40  instead  of  50,  and,  possibly,  that  for  secretaries  30 
or  35  would  be  unobjectionable.  The  Department  of  State 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  pi’oper  age  limits  for  the 
different  grades.  This  is  a  matter  of  discretion  which,  it 
would  seem,  might,  without  danger,  be  left  to  Executive  or 
department  regulation.  Indeed,  a  conscientious  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers  might  very  properly  consider  appropriate  age  in  the 
determination  of  probable  efficiency  for  which  the  oral  ex¬ 
amination,  carrying  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  examination,  is 
designed.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings,  April  3, 
1912,  p.  90.) 

The  Foreign  Office  List,  1915,  p.  89,  gives  the  British 
regulation  as  follows: 

Candidates  for  the  Levant  Service  will  be  permitted  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Board  of  Selection  any  time 
after  their  seventeenth  birthday,  and  for  the  Foreign  Office, 
Diplomatic  Service,  Far  Eastern,  and  General  Consular 
Service  any  time  after  their  nineteenth  birthday. 

The  French  regulations  for  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services  provide: 

Age  limit,  24  to  26  inclusive.  (See  White  Paper,  1912, 
[Cd.  6100].) 

In  a  note  to  his  report  on  the  regulations  governing 
entrance  into  the  German  service  (British  White  Paper, 
1912  [Cd.  6268]),  Ambassador  Goschen  says:  “The  ex¬ 
aminations  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  are  not  competitive 
and  no  age  limit  for  candidates  has  been  fixed.” 

(6)  Nationality,  Degrees,  and  Military  Service. 

Section  9  of  the  executive  order  of  November  26,  1909, 
states  that  no  person  shall  be  certified  as  eligible  for  ap¬ 
pointment  “  .  .  .  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States.  .  .  .” 

Congress  has  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  this  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  Revised  Statutes: 

Sec.  1744.  No  compensation  provided  for  any  officer  men¬ 
tioned  in  section  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  or  for 
any  assistant  secretary  of  legation,  or  any  appropriation 
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therefor,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  any  person  appointed  to  or  holding  any  such  office 
who  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall 
any  other  compensation  be  allowed  in  any  such  case. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  List,  1915,  p.  89,  giving  the 
regulations  regarding  the  examinations  for  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  provides: 

No  candidate  will  be  eligible  unless  he  is  a  natural-born 
British  subject  and  born  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  one 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  of  parents  also  born  with¬ 
in  those  territories,  except  when  the  circumstances  are  of 
such  a  special  nature  as  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
general  rule. 

(c)  Independent  Means  and  Social  Connections 

The  British  Foreign  Office  List,  1915,  p.  89,  gives  the 
following  regulations: 

Candidates  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  must  possess  an 
income  or  allowance  of  not  less  than  £400  a  year. 

Commenting  upon  the  condition  just  referred  to  the 
British  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service  (British 
Blue  Book,  1914  [Cd.  7748],  p.  15),  criticize  this  pro¬ 
vision.  (See  below,  under  salary.) 

[See  under  Salary,  p.  298,  for  the  discussion  of  simi¬ 
lar  evils  existing  in  the  American  service.]  • 

(d)  Designation  to  Take  Examinations 1 

Section  9,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Executive  Order  of  No¬ 
vember  26,  1909,  provides: 

No  person  shall  be  certified  as  eligible  who  is  under 
twenty-one  or  over  fifty  years  of  age,  or  who  is  not  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  is  not  of  good  character 
and  habits  and  physically,  mentally,  and  temperamentally 
qualified  for  the  proper  performance  of  diplomatic  work,  or 
who  has  not  been  specially  designated  by  the  President  for 
appointment  to  the  diplomatic  service  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion  and  subject  to  the  occurrence  of  an  appropriate  vacancy. 

’See  also  under  quota  rule. 
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Section  7  of  the  same  order  provides  that  “ .  .  . 

no  person  shall  be  designated  to  take  the  examination 
within  thirty  days  of  the  time  set  therefor.” 

The  British  Foreign  Office  List,  1915,  p.  89,  giving  the 
regulations  governing  examinations  for  the  Foreign  Office 
and  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  provides: 

The  names  of  those  candidates  whose  recommendations  are 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  are  then  placed  on 
the  list  of  candidates  for  nomination,  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  fact  of  a  name  being  noted  in  no  case 
implies  the  promise  of  an  eventual  nomination. 

Before  a  nomination  can  be  granted,  candidates  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  appear  before  a  Board  of  Selection,  which  will 
meet  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May  and  November  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic 
Services,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May  and  November 
for  the  Consular  and  Student  Interpreter  Services.  No  spe¬ 
cial  summonses  are  issued  for  these  Boards. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  this  Board  to  recommend  can¬ 
didates  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  it  will  rest 
to  grant  nominations. 

The  British  Royal  Commission  in  its  report  on  the 
Diplomatic  Service  (1914  [Cd.  7748],  p.  10),  critcizes 
this  provision. 

4.  QUALIFICATIONS  NEEDED  IN  EFFECTIVE  DIS¬ 
CHARGE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  FUNCTIONS1 

Hon.  H.  Clay  Howard,  former  Minister  to  Peru,  writes 
the  Committee: 

Ability  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.  Tact  and  address  are  equally  essential;  and,  more 
than  any  public  post  that  I  know,  appearances  must  be 
rigidly  observed. 


'The  questions  of  the  qualifications  for  the  diplomatic  service 
are  conveniently  discussed  here  in  relation  to  “designation” 
and  “oral  examination.”  Other  pertinent  matter  will  be  found 
also  under  the  sections  discussing  the  duties  of  diplomats  and 
the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services. 
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A  former  diplomat  of  several  years’  experience,  who 
entered  the  service  after  a  thorough  preparation,  writes : 

“I  don’t  believe  in  placing  too  much  importance  on  the  writ¬ 
ten  examinations. 

“The  ability  to  pass  brilliant  examinations  does  not  al¬ 
ways  go  with  soundness  of  judgment,  facility  in  making  and 
keeping  friends,  and  the  gift  of  carrying  responsibility  at 
critical  times  with  discretion  and  without  fluster. 

“The  Germans  I  met  in  their  service  seem  to  prove  the 
error  of  that  system.  Do  you  want  men  who  make  ten  at¬ 
tempts  with  a  score  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  or  men  who 
make  a  hundred  attempts  including  five  failures?  But  if 
you  don’t  depend  largely  upon  the  written  examination  al¬ 
most  too  much  responsibility  is  left  with  the  man  who  has 
the  final  decision  in  accepting  or  rejecting  candidates,  and 
who  being  human  is  bound  to  make  mistakes.” 

In  the  dissent  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Report 
of  the  British  Commission  which  two  members  (H.  W. 
Primrose  and  A.  A.  Booth)  filed  (1914  |  Cd.  7748],  p.  42), 
they  said: 

(3)  In  the  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  we  do  not  think  that  sufficient  recognition  has  been 
given  to  certain  essential  features  which  distinguish  this 
branch  of  the  Public  Service  from  all  others.  We  refer 
more  especially  to  the  following: 

(a)  The  Diplomatic  Service  has  two  distinct  sides.  There 

is,  what  may  be  called,  the  social  and  ceremonial 
side,  and  there  is  the  business  side.  For  success  in 
the  career  a  member  of  the  service  must,  as  a  rule, 
be  adequately  equipped  with  the  qualifications  de¬ 
manded  by  each  side.  Yet  they  are  very  different 
in  character,  and  are  by  no  means  always  to  be 
found  in  combination.  Nor  can  the  required  com¬ 
bination  be  ascertained  by  any  single  process  of  se¬ 
lection. 

(b)  The  duties  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  fail  to  be  per¬ 

formed  amidst  surroundings  that  differ  much  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  and  in  all  cases  differ  more  or 
less  and  often  widely  from  those  that  obtain  in  this 
country.  In  matters  of  social  ideas  and  predilections 
is  this  especially  the  case;  and  in  recruiting  for  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  it  would  seem  desirable  to  take 
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that  circumstance  to  some  extent  into  account,  and 
not  to  organise  the  service  too  exclusively  on  the 
model  of  our  Home  Service.  An  officer  admirably 
efficient  for  the  one  service  might  prove  but  little 
effectual  for  the  other. 

(c)  These  circumstances,  together  with  others  inherent 
in  the  service,  inevitably  involve  a  certain  amount 
of  private  expenditure  which  should  not,  and  in 
practice  cannot,  be  thrown  upon  the  State.  It  there¬ 
fore  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  re¬ 
cruiting  for  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  it  will  be  possible 
altogether  to  ignore  social  position  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  private  means  as  elements  of  considera¬ 
tion.  No  exclusive  or  undue  weight  should,  of 
course,  be  given  to  them.  But  they  represent  facts 
which  are  of  material  importance  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  no  theories  based  on  our  own  domestic 
modes  of  thought  should  be  allowed  to  exclude  them 
wholly  from  consideration. 

The  British  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service  in 
the  appendix  to  their  report  (Blue  Book,  1914  [Cd. 
7749]),  publish  a  memorandum  which  Mr.  Arthur  Pon- 
sonby,  M.  P.,  submitted  to  his  chief  in  the  foreign  service 
in  1912  before  he  resigned.  In  it  he  describes  the  Dip¬ 
lomatic  Mission  as  follows: 

The  Diplomatic  Service  is  unlike  any  other  branch 
of  the  Civil  Service.  Its  members  are  scattered  over  the 
world,  and  unable  to  compare  notes  and  co-operate  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  conditions  of  service.  Its  relationship 
to  the  Foreign  Office  cannot  be  compared  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Army  to  the  War  Office,  or  the  Navy  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  It  is  a  very  small  service  composed  of  members  of 
one  rank  about  whom  very  little  is  known  by  the  outside  pub¬ 
lic  and  on  whom  public  attention  is  never  concentrated.  Its 
leading  characteristic  is  that  some  of  the  best  work  that 
is  done  is  never  heard  of.  As  the  late  Sir  Edward  Malet 
once  said,  “The  victories  of  diplomacy  should  be  achieved  in 
silence  or  their  spoils  are  often  lost.” 

No  profession  has  been  more  vitally  affected  by  the  changes 
in  modern  life  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  enor¬ 
mous  extensions  of  the  facilities  of  communication,  the  spread 
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of  the  postal  system,  and  the  establishment  of  the  electric 
telegraph  have  completely  altered  the  duties  of  a  diplomatist 
and  transformed  the  conditions  under  which  he  works.  While 
the  result  has  been  greatly  to  concentrate  responsibility  in 
the  person  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  is  able  to  send  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  in  a  few  hours  to  the  most  distant  Mission, 
the  world  at  the  same  time  has  become  smaller,  intercom¬ 
munication  on  every  conceivable  question  is  more  frequent, 
and  the  complexity  of  international  intercourse  renders  the 
diplomatist’s  duties  to-day,  though  different,  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  they  have  ever  been.  Moreover,  the  prevailing 
and  increasing  desire  to  exhaust  every  possible  means  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  to  have  recourse,  if  necessary,  to 
arbitration  rather  than  the  former  hasty  rupture  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  has  done  much  and  will  do  more  to  elevate 
the  duties  of  a  diplomatist  on  to  a  still  higher  plane.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  so  as¬ 
sisted  as  to  make  him  a  valuable  and  efficient  instrument  for 
obtaining  information  and  conducting  negotiations  with 
foreign  Governments. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  choosing  men  well  adapted  to  the 
woi'k,  helping  them  to  develop  their  capacities,  and  making 
the  conditions  under  which  they  carry  out  their  work  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  encourage  industry  and  facilitate  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  many  important  duties  with  which  they 
are  entrusted.  The  old  idea  of  certain  more  or  less  privileged 
persons  spending  their  lives  aimlessly  wandering  from  one 
capital  to  another,  obliged  to  live  on  rather  an  expensive 
scale,  and  acting  automatically  as  mounthpieces  for  Foreign 
Office  instructions,  should  finally  give  way  to  a  more  highly 
organised  and  specialised  method  of  carrying  on  the  intri¬ 
cate  and  delicate  communications  which  are  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

From  the  same  source  (p.  321)  we  take  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Edwin  Pears  (July,  1912), 
written  upon  the  reform  of  the  British  Diplomatic  Ser¬ 
vice: 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  our  Service  is  less  efficient  than 
that  of  other  countries,  and  I  believe  that  the  wealth  test 
and  the  Society  test  are  two  of  the  contributory  causes.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  forget  that  for  diplomatic  purposes  the  Am- 
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bassadors  and  Secretaries  ought  to  be  gentlemen  in  the  sense 
of  having  agreeable  manners.  But  I  am  quite  clear  that  this 
object  cannot  be  obtained  merely  by  the  test  of  wealth.  The 
greatest  cad  that  I  have  known  in  the  diplomatic  service 
(happily  not  in  ours)  was  a  man  of  great  wealth.  General 
intelligence  is  the  first  desideratum,  and  if  a  man  possesses 
that,  the  chances  are  that  two  or  three  years’  experience  in 
the  diplomatic  service  in  this  country  will  rub  off  any  angu¬ 
larities  which  may  in  the  first  case  have  existed. 

As  to  the  attainments  which  ought  to  be  insisted  on  before 
entering  the  Service,  the  possession  of  a  degree  in  any  British 
University  ought,  except  perhaps  in  exceptional  cases,  to  be 
necessary.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  there  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  an  examination  in  Commercial  Law,  and  in  such 
commercial  subjects  as  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in¬ 
sists  upon  in  its  examinations.  Quite  remarkable  ignorance 
exists  in  reference  to  commercial  subjects,  and  there  is  no 
point  where  the  difference  between  those  men  in  the  British 
Diplomatic  Service  and  the  men  belonging  to  other  Embassies, 
especially  to  the  German,  is  so  marked  and  so  unfavorable  to 
our  men.  I  have  known  a  man  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
say  that  he  knew  nothing  about  trade,  and  did  not  intend 
to  take  any  interest  in  it. 

Similarly  Mr.  Arthur  Boutwood  made  the  following 
reservation  (1914  [Cd.  7748]  p.  43)  : 

The  primary  qualification  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  is 
a  capacity  to  deal  on  terms  of  equality  with  considerable 
persons  and  their  words  and  works.  Sometimes,  very  rarely, 
this  capacity  is  given,  in  its  highest  form,  by  something  which 
is  hardly  examinable — by  very  great  intellectual  powers. 
Ordinarily,  however,  this  capacity  is  a  result  of  nurture  in 
an  atmosphere  of  independence.  Unfortunately,  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  constitution  of  society 
provides  this  atmosphere  of  independence  only  where  there 
is  financial  independence.  In  a  very  few  cases  freedom  of 
mind  and  character  is  achieved  elsewhere,  but  then  a  great 
price,  not  measurable  by  money,  has  to  be  paid  for  it — bow 
great  a  price  only  those  who  have  paid  it  know.  These  cases, 
nowever,  are  not  relevant  to  the  general  problem  of  recruit¬ 
ing,  for  the  exceptional  achievement  of  freedom  which  char¬ 
acterises  them  is  a  late  achievement,  and  the  freedom  thus 
achieved  can  suitably  find  scope  only  in  the  highest  grades 
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of  the  Service.  Wherever,  as  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  there 
is  a  general  need  for  such  freedom,  the  mode  of  recruiting- 
should  conform  to  the  social  conditions  which  produce  that 
freedom. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  abolition  of  the  “property  qualifica¬ 
tion”  would  adversely  affect  the  general  character  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service  without  securing  any  compensatory  ad¬ 
vantages — certainly  without  giving  to  that  Service  either  a 
more  liberal  judgment  or  a  wider  outlook.  The  “property 
qualification”  is  operative  as  a  means  of  selecting  a  certain 
kind  of  character;  no  re-adjustment  of  pay  could  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it.  Undoubtedly,  as  thus  operative,  it  imposes 
a  limitation,  but  the  limitation  imposed  is  not  that  of  a 
class-prejudice  or  of  a  mere  preference  for  wealth — it  is  a 
limitation  imposed  by  the  needs  of  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
and  those  needs  are  national  needs. 

5.  THE  EVIL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  “SPOILS 
SYSTEM”  AS  APPLIED  TO  DIPLOMATIC  AP¬ 
POINTMENTS.  ( See  also  under  Promotions.) 

[See  Appendices  for  much  material  relating  to  diplo¬ 
matic  appointments  and  removals  for  political  reasons.] 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  March 
5,  1919,  in  which  one  of  the  ablest  secretaries  in  our 
diplomatic  service  discusses  the  conditions  prevailing: 

“I  am  willing  to  say  to  any  one  that  a  system  which  causes 
young  men  in  post-graduate  schools  and  in  other  occupations 
of  early  life,  who  yearn  for  the  life  of  the  Service  and  who 
are  fitted  for  it  by  every  requirement  of  temperament,  edu¬ 
cation,  natural  aptitude,  breeding,  and  personal  address,  to 
be  forced  to  forego  it  simply  because  their  pocketbooks  can¬ 
not  afford  the  strain,  seems  to  me  to  be  such  an  unbelievable, 
unnecessary,  and  stultifying  state,  of  affairs  that  an  awak¬ 
ened  public  opinion  would  rush  to  correct  it.  I  venture  to 
believe  that  the  present  time  is  more  opportune  for  the  proper 
development  of  such  public  opinion  than  ever  before — thanks 
not  only  to  your  efforts  but  also  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
returning  to  the  United  States  thousands  of  men  who  have 
served  abroad  in  military,  official,  semi-official,  and  quasi¬ 
private  capacities,  who  have  realized  as  never  before  what 
the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  really  does  and  means. 
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I  find,  for  instance,  that  men  who  have  served  on  such 
Commissions  as  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Shipping  Board, 
etc.,  intelligent  Jews  who  pass  through  here  in  the  interest 
of  the  Zionist  cause,  American  manufacturers  and  their 
representatives,  who  come  to  us  for  guidance  as  to  the  path 
and  methods  to  be  pursued  during  the  era  of  reconstruction — 
all  of  these  seem  most  appreciative  of  our  work;  and,  when 
their  attention  is  called  to  it,  earnestly  and  whole-heartedly 
promise  active  endorsement  of  the  Service  as  they  see  it.  And 
there  is  the  rub — the  idea  does  not  occur  to  them  until  some 
one  suggests  it,  and  you  will  admit  that  it  is  rather  delicate 
for  us  in  the  Service  to  advocate  what  appears  to  be  more 
butter  on  our  own  bread;  furthermore,  even  when  their  in¬ 
terest  is  aroused  they  do  not  know  in  what  direction  or  to¬ 
ward  what  goal  to  expend  their  valuable  enthusiasm.” 


“And  now  I  will  confess  that  if  after  peace  is  signed,  and 
reconstruction  fairly  begun,  and  our  next  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  over,  and  the  inauguration  safely  over  as  well,  and  the 
diplomatic  appointments  made — if,  after  all  of  that,  there 
is  no  recognition  of  a  few  of  the  men  whom  you  and  I  have 
in  mind,  I  think  I  shall  be  tempted  to  resign  from  the  Service 
in  order  to  take  “the  stump”  among  primary  and  secondary 
institutions  of  learning  and  trade  organizations,  if  they  will 
have  me — in  an  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  parental  as  well 
as  the  commercial  nerve.  After  that  I  suppose  it  might  be 
the  Service  again  if  it  seemed  worth  it,  or  else  one  of  the 
many  other  tempting  positions  that  come  to  us  from  time  to 
time  quite  unsolicited.” 

In  a  lecture  on  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  by  Andrew  D.  White  before  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  he  makes  the  following  comment : 

The  system  of  promotion  for  merit  through  the  service  is 
no  mere  experiment;  the  good  sense  of  all  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world,  except  our  own,  has  adopted  it,  and  it  works 
well.  In  our  own  service,  the  old  system  works  badly.  For 
excellent  men,  both  in  its  higher  and  lower  grades,  have 
been  frequently  crippled  by  want  of  proper  experience  or  aid. 
We  have,  indeed,  at  this  moment  several  admirals  Secre¬ 
taries — some  of  them  fit  to  be  Ambassadors  or  Ministers — but 
all  laboring  under  conditions  the  most  depressing  such  as  ob¬ 
tain  in  no  good  business  enterprise.  During  my  stay  as  Min- 
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ister  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  American  Secretary  of  Legation, 
a  man  ideally  fitted  for  his  post,  insisted  on  resigning.  On 
my  endeavoring  to  retain  him,  he  answered  as  follows:  “I 
have  been  over  twelve  years  in  the  American  Diplomatic 
Service  as  Secretary;  I  have  seen  the  Secretaries  from  other 
countries,  with  whom  I  began  my  diplomatic  career  promoted 
until  all  of  them  still  remaining  in  the  service  are  in  higher 
posts,  several  of  them  Ministers,  and  one  an  Ambassador. 
I  remain  as  I  was  at  the  beginning,  with  no  promotion  and 
no  probability  of  any.  I  feel  that,  as  a  rule,  my  present  col¬ 
leagues,  as  well  as  most  officials  with  whom  I  have  to  do,  see¬ 
ing  that  I  have  not  been  advanced,  look  upon  me  as  a  fajiure. 
They  cannot  be  made  to  understand  how  a  man  who  has 
served  so  long  as  Secretary  has  been  denied  promotion  for 
any  reason  save  inefficiency.  I  can  no  longer  submit  to  be 
thus  looked  down  upon  and  I  must  resign.”  (Smithsonian  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Collections;  Vol.  48,  1905,  p.  133.) 

“Mr.  Harrison  was  elected  President  in  November.  While 
he  was  preparing  to  distribute  the  great  offices,  some  one 
suggested  to  him  the  fitness  of  John  Hay.  ‘That  would  be 
a  fine  appointment,’  /replied  the  President-elect,  ‘but  there 
isn’t  any  politics  in  it.’”  (Extract  from  “The  Life  of  John 
Hay,”  II  Volume,  page  132.) 

In  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
former  Ambassador  to  Russia,  Honorable  George  T. 
Marye,  Jr.,  strongly  endorsed  the  recommendation  for 
the  purchase  of  embassies  and  spoke  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  when  he  reached  Petrograd,  in  finding  a  suitable 
residence. 

In  regard  to  the  merit  promotion  of  secretaries  to 
higher  posts  in  the  service,  Mr.  Marye  related  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Tsar  in  which  he  asked  the  Ambassador 
why  it  was  that  a  country  as  important  and  enlightened 
as  the  United  States  should  change  its  representatives 
with  every  change  in  the  presidency.  The  Emperor  said 
we  had  now  become  so  rich  and  so  important  in  the 
comity  of  nations  that  our  relations  with  them  would 
become  more  and  more  varied  and  extensive,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  we  would  find  it  to  our  interest  to 
adopt  the  same  means  of  international  intercourse  as  the 
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other  nations  had  found  by  experience  to  be  productive 
of  the  best  results. 

6.  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

The  Executive  Order  of  November  26,  1909,  as  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  Executive  Orders  of  September  17,  1913,  and 
April  11,  1916,  provides: 

(6)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments,  and  the  Chief  Examiner  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  some  person  whom  the  commis¬ 
sion  shall  designate,  or  such  persons  as  may  be  designated 
to  serve  in  their  stead,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  persons 
designated  by  the  President  for  examination  to  determine 
their  fitness  for  possible  appointment  as  secretaries  of  em¬ 
bassy  or  legation. 

The  French  regulations  for  the  Diplomatic  and  Consu¬ 
lar  Services  provide: 

(5)  The  board  of  examiners  is  composed  of  six  members,  of 
whom  three  are  selected,  after  consultation  with  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce,  from  the  civil  administration,  the  de¬ 
partments  of  State,  universities,  or  the  higher  or  secondary 
educational  establishments,  chambers  of  commerce  ,  etc. 
British  White  Paper,  1912  [Cd.  6100].) 

The  German  regulations  as  published  in  the  British 
White  Paper,  1912  [Cd.  6268]  provides: 

3.  The  preliminary  examination  in  the  French  and  English 
languages  shall  be  both  written  and  oral,  and  shall  be  held 
under  the  supervision  of  a  permanent  special  board  appointed 
for  that  purpose  under  the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. § 

§  This  board  consists  at  present  of  (1)  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  (2)  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Office  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  professor;  (3)  a  professor 
of  law  at  the  Berlin  University;  (4)  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Imperial  German  Bank. 
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The  result  of  the  examination  shall  be  decided  by  a  majors 
ty  of  votes  of  the  examiners.  Should  the  votes  be  equal,  the 
president  shall  have  the  casting-  vote. 

The  Royal  Commission  investigating  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  in  its  report  (1914  [Cd.  7748]  p.  10)  : 

3.  In  the  second  place,  the  Board  of  Selection  as  now  con¬ 
stituted  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  departmental.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  should  be  reconstructed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Chair¬ 

man)  . 

2.  One  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  One  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Branch  of  the  Service. 

4.  The  First  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

5.  A  person  of  experience  and  repute  unconnected  with 

the  public  service. 

One  of  the  Foreign  Office  Private  Secretaries  should  be 
Secretary  to  the  Board. 

We  attach  particular  importance  to  the  inclusion  in  the 
Board  of  the  non-official  member. 

4.  We  consider  the  Board  of  Selection  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  organization  for  recruiting  the  diplomatic  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

It  is  true  that  in  regard  to  the  appointments  in  the  Civil 
Establishments  we  expressed  the  view  that  “all  such  limita¬ 
tion  as  depends  on  personal  selection  by  a  Minister  or  an 
official  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  examinations  should 
be  thrown  open  to  all  candidates  who  fulfil  the  prescribed 
conditions.  Thus  there  will  remain  only  such  proper  and 
legitimate  ‘limitation’  as  confines  candidature  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  can  produce  evidence  of  possessing  prescribed  qual¬ 
ifications,  and  certain  kinds  of  training  and  experience  which 
are  desirable  or  requisite  in  a  given  situation.” 

While  we  adhere  to  these  views  in  regard  to  the  General 
Civil  Establishments,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
conditions  of  a  diplomatic  career  call  for  certain  qualities 
which  are  not  equally  essential  in  other  branches  of  the 
Civil  Service.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  quali¬ 
ties  demanded  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  but  among  them  are  powers  of  observation,  good 
address,  readiness  to  take  responsibility,  and  above  all  the 
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capacity  to  mix  on  easy  terms  with  men  of  all  classes  in  the 
countries  to  which  diplomatists  may  be  sent. 

We  share  the  opinion  that  has  been  expressed  or  implied 
by  all  the  previous  Committees  or  Commissions  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  that  the  test  of  competitive  ex¬ 
amination  by  itself  is  an  insufficient  means  of  selecting  the 
men  whom  we  require  for  our  Diplomatic  Service.  There  is 
needed  in  addition  some  process  by  which,  without  favoritism 
or  hardship  to  the  individual,  candidates  who  are  unsuited 
to  the  Diplomatic  Service  may  be  eliminated.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  no  process  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  a  well 
constituted  and  properly  empowered  Board  of  Selection. 

This  Board  should  not  be  precluded  from  making  the  fullest 
inquiry  into  the  antecedents  and  the  up-bringing  of  candi¬ 
dates,  for  these  factors  as  well  as  those  emerging  from  the 
personal  interview  are  relevant  in  the  estimation  of  their 
character,  and  of  their  probable  suitability  for  a  diplomatic 
career. 

7.  STATE  QUOTA  RULE1 

APPOINTMENTS  FROM  SOUTHERN  STATES 

Director  Carr:  The  clamor  for  that  law  arises  from 
the  belief  of  the  public  that  if  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  should  by  such  a  measure  as  the  Sulzer 
Bill  formally  approve  the  regulations  already  promulgated 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  it  would 
more  than  likely  insure  the  permanency  of  the  existing 
system. 

Representative  Garner:  And  be  binding  on  the  next 
President? 

Director  Carr:  Now,  there  is  a  point  right  there  that  I 
think  I  ought  to  bring  out,  showing  the  operation  of  these 
regulations,  showing  that  they  do  not  operate  to  bring 
into  the  service  any  particular  class  of  men  from  any 
particular  section  of  the  country,  but  they  bring  about 
a  more  representative  service  than  any  system  we  have 
formerly  had.  For  instance,  in  1906,  when  these  regula- 

1  Apportionment  of  appointments  according  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  respective  States  of  the  Union.  See  also  under 
Designation  to  Take  Examinations. 
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tions  were  first  adopted,  the  number  of  men  in  the  for¬ 
eign  service  from  the  Southern  States  was  51;  in  1912, 
remembering  that  there  has  been  a  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  continuously  since  that  time,  the  number  is  103, 
showing  the  impartial  character  of  appointments  to  the 
service: 

Representative  Flood:  That  is  in  the  Consular  Serv¬ 
ice? 

Director  Carr:  In  both  diplomatic  and  consular. 

Representative  Flood:  What  is  the  total  number  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service? 

Director  Carr:  The  total  number  at  the  present  time 
is  463.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Hearing  on  Bill  for 
Improvement  of  the  Foreign  Service,  March  20,  1912,  p. 
12.) 

Director  Carr:  I  have  given  you  the  increase  in  the 
representation  from  the  South.  The  increase  in  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  has  been 
from  78  in  1906  to  110  in  1912.  (Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  Hearings,  March  20,  1912,  p.  18.) 

Chairman  Sulzer:  How  do  you  determine  the  quota? 

Director  Carr  (Director  of  the  Consular  Service)  :  By 
population. 

The  Chairman:  Explain  that. 

Representative  Garner:  Texas  is  short. 

Director  Carr:  Texas  is  short,  for  the  reason  that  Texas 
has  not  sent  up  a  sufficient  number  of  men  qualified  to 
pass  the  examinations.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  made 
special  efforts  to  have  Texas  send  up  additional  men. 

Representative  Garner:  We  will  send  in  a  couple  of 
good  ones.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings, 
March  20,  1912,  p.  16.) 

Director  Carr  furnishes  a  table  giving  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  diplomatic  and  consular  appointments  by  States 
and  Territories: 
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State. 

Due. 

Actual. 

Due. 

Actual. 

Alabama  . 

.  2.48 

8.51 

3 

Alaska  . 

. 11 

.... 

.37 

.... 

Arizona  . 

. 22 

.74 

1 

Arkansas  . 

.  1.84 

.... 

6.29 

.... 

California  . 

.  2.81 

4 

9.62 

14 

Colorado  . 

. 97 

3.33 

2 

Connecticut  . 

.  1.30 

4.44 

7 

Delaware  . 

. 22 

i 

.74 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

. 43 

9 

1.48 

i6 

Florida  . . . 

. 87 

2.96 

1 

Georgia  . 

.  3.02 

.... 

10.36 

4 

Hawaii  . 

. 22 

.74 

1 

Idaho  . 

. 43 

1.48 

1 

Illinois  . 

.  6.59 

9 

22.57 

23 

Indiana  . 

.  3.13 

2 

10.73 

11 

Iowa  . . 

.  2.59 

1 

8.88 

11 

Kansas . 

.  1.94 

1 

6.66 

4 

Kentucky  . 

.  2.70 

3 

9.25 

5 

Louisiana  . 

.  1.94 

4 

6.66 

3 

Maine . 

. 86 

1 

2.96 

6 

Maryland  . 

.  1.51 

4 

5.18 

8 

Massachusetts  . 

.  4.00 

7 

13.69 

22 

Michigan  . 

.  3.24 

2 

11.10 

10 

Minnesota  . 

.  2.48 

3 

8.51 

9 

Mississippi  . 

.  2.05 

2 

7.03 

3 

Missouri  . 

.  3.89 

3 

13.32 

13 

Montana  . 

. 43 

1.48 

1 

Nebraska  . 

.  1.40 

4.81 

5 

Nevada  . 

. 11 

i 

.37 

.... 

New  Hampshire . 

. 54 

1 

1.85 

4 

New  Jersey  . 

.  3.02 

2 

10.36 

6 

New  Mexico  . 

. 43 

1.48 

3 

New  York  . 

.  10.69 

16 

36.63 

35 

North  Carolina  . 

.  2.59 

8.88 

5 

North  Dakota . 

. 65 

2.22 

2 

Ohio  . 

.  5.62 

5 

19.24 

26 

Oklahoma  . 

.  1.94 

6.66 

3 

Oregon  . 

. 76 

2.59 

3 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  8.96 

io 

30.71 

28 

Rhode  Island . 

. 65 

2 

2.22 

3 

South  Carolina  . 

.  1.73 

1 

5.92 

8 

South  Dakota  . 

. 65 

1 

2.22 

2 

Tennessee  . 

.  2.59 

8.88 

9 

Texas  . 

_ ...  4.54 

i 

15.54 

3 

Utah  . 

. 43 

.... 

1.48 

1 
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Vermont  . 43  1  1.48  4 

Virginia . ■ .  2.38  4  8.14  9 

Washington  .  1.30  4  4.44  3 

West  Virginia  .  1.40  1  4.81  5 

Wisconsin  .  2.70  ....  9.25  9 

Wyoming . 22  1  .74  .... 


(Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings,  March  20,  1912, 
P-  17.) 

Extracts  from  statement  of  Mr.  Ansley  A.  Wilcox  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  in  favor  of  the 
Sulzer  bill: 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  only  look  at  this 
bill,  you  will  see — I  was  speaking  of  the  Executive  order 
then  and  not  of  the  bill — the  Executive  order  in  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Service  referred  specifically  to  the  desirability  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  existing  practice  of  apportioning  those  among 
the  States  of  the  country,  as  far  as  practicable.  I  am  bound 
to  be  frank,  and  say  to  you  that  if  I  were  creating  a  system 
out  of  my  own  brain  I  should  ignore  those  States  lines  and 
would  urge  a  system  of  appointing  the  best  men  without 
regard  to  where  they  came  from,  Mr.  Garner. 

Mr.  Wilcox:  I  am  not  crtiicizing  apportionment  among  the 
States.  I  am  not  opposing  that  feature  of  the  bill  or  the 
Executive  order.  This  Government  is  a  government  made 
up  of  an  aggregation  of  States,  and  there  is  a  pride  in  State 
sovereignty,  and  if  that  helps  to  make  the  measure  popular 
in  Congress  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it,  and  there 
is  one  real  reason  to  be  given  for  it,  and  that  is  this:  That 
it  helps  to  make  the  diplomatic  and  foreign  service  of  this 
country  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  country.  It  spreads 
knowledge  of  it  into  the  various  States,  to  the  farthest  point 
of  the  country,  to  have  a  few  representatives  of  the  country 
from  those  States  scattered  over  the  world,  and  that  is  a  good 
thing.  They  take  back  knowledge  which  spreads  to  the  people 
of  their  own  communities.  It  helps  to  bring  the  people  in 
general  into  familiarity  with  the  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Clarke:  There  is  another  result  there,  and  that  is  it 
helps  our  foreign  trade  to  scatter  those  people  over  the  United 
States,  and  brings  the  foreigner  into  contact  with  representa- 
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tives  of  the  business  interests  of  the  locality  from  which  the 
man  comes. 

Mr.  Wilcox:  I  should  say  so.  I  am  not  interested  in 
opposing  that  suggestion.  I  should  say  that  a  really  good 
consul  should  be  ready  to  represent  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  entire  country  and  be  familiar  with  them,  and  if  he 
is  not  he  should  be  required  to  acquire  familiarity  with 
them,  so  that,  for  instance,  he  could  make  the  people  of 
Russia  familiar  with  the  McCormick  and  with  the  Buffalo 
reapers  just  the  same,  even  though  he  came  from  Texas. 
(Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings,  March  20,  1912,  p.  41.) 

Representative  Garner:  Just  wait  a  moment.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
South  persuaded  the  House  to  appropriate  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  abroad 
with  reference  to  the  price  of  cotton  seed,  especially  oil. 
It  was  then  understood  that  men  would  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose  who  were  familiar  with  the  cottonseed  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  discovered  now,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
that  there  is  only  one  man  working  under  that  appropria¬ 
tion  who  really  goes  from  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  people  abroad  with  reference  to  cottonseed  oil. 
Men  are  being  sent  from  your  State  and  other  States. 
(Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings,  March  20,  1912, 
P  42.) 

Representative  Linthicum:  I  am  a  civil-service  man, 
and  I  have  voted  for  civil  servce  under  all  conditions — 
for  every  motion  and  every  amendment  in  the  House.  I 
have  voted  for  civil  service  because  I  believed  that  it 
could  be  made  a  hard  and  strict  rule,  but  in  its  present 
situation  it  is  not  a  fair  civil  service. 

Representative  Difender fer :  You  are  for  a  merit 
service? 

Representative  Linthicum:  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Difenderfer:  So  am  I,  but  not  for 
“snivel”  service. 

Representative  Linthicum:  Under  the  present  system  a 
man  may  pass  the  very  best  examination,  and  he  may  dis- 
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play  complete  knowledge  of  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  a  consul  or  a  consul  general  or  any  position  of  that 
kind,  and  yet  he  will  not  get  the  appointment  unless  the 
Secretary  of  State  wants  him  to  get  it.  All  the  Secretary 
has  to  say  is,  “I  think  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service 
or  for  the  apportionment  of  these  offices  Ohio  or  Illinois 
or  some  other  State  should  have  this  appointment,”  and  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  examination  a  man  has 
passed  it  is  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  him  from 
any  other  place.  When  you  get  this  down  to  an  absolute 
merit  system  then  I  am  with  you,  but  until  you  do  that  I 
am  against  the  civil  service.  Under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  I  am  against  any  increase  of  salaries  when  we  have 
to  put  a  stamp  tax  and  everything  on  our  people. 

Chairman  Flood:  That  situation,  I  think,  was  largely 
brought  about  by  the  attacks  made  by  Southern  members 
upon  the  arministration  for  not  appointing  any  of  these 
men  from  the  South.  I  was  one,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hull,  was  another.  We  investigated  the 
matter  and  found  that  there  were  very  few  consular  offi¬ 
cers  or  diplomatic  officers  in  the  service  from  the  South, 
and  we  called  attention  to  it  in  speeches  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Root,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  adopted  a  rule 
to  apportion  these  positions  among  the  States,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  from  the  little  observation  I  made,  that  he 
was  trying  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  subsequent  adminis¬ 
trations,  I  believe,  have  tried  to  do  likewise.  (Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Hearings  on  Bill  to  Reorganize  Serv¬ 
ice,  Sept.  2,  1914,  p.  9.) 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Flood:  Mr.  Root  established  it. 
He  established  it  as  his  rule.  He  laid  it  down.  Some 
other  people  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  details  of 
that  rule.  So  far  as  the  violation  of  it  is  concerned,  the 
spirit  was  violated  from  the  very  beginning.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  provision  of  it  was  that  these  men  should  be 
apportioned  among  the  States.  One  of  Mr.  Root’s  friends 
was  sent  down  to  my  district  and  bought  three  acres  of 
land  down  there  and  was  appointed  from  Virginia.  I  do 
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not  suppose  he  spent  24  hours  of  his  life  in  Virginia.  He 
is  in  the  service  now.  They  got  around  these  regulations 
in  that  way.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Root,  and 
he  is  a  very  competent  man — Mr.  Gunther.  He  and  Mr. 
Carr  have  had  some  differences  lately,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Carr:  No;  I  have  had  no  differences  with  Mr. 
Gunther;  and,  if  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  I  would  say 
that  it  will  probably  be  found  that  Mr.  Gunther  was  in¬ 
dorsed  as  being  from  Virginia  by  the  Senators  from  that 
State.  Usually  that  is  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence 
that  a  candidate  is  from  the  State  he  claims  as  his  resi¬ 
dence. 

The  Chairman:  They  must  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Carr:  Because  the  Senators  from  a  State  are  al¬ 
ways  consulted  in  regard  to  those  appointments. 

The  Chairman:  They  had  to  confirm  him;  yes. 

Mr.  Carr:  They  had  to  confirm  him.  Therefore  they 
must  be  consulted  about  these  cases. 

The  Chairman:  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  has  ever  spent  24  hours  in  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  owns  3  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  he  hails  from  New  York,  and  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Root’s  and  was  put  in  in  that  way. 

Representative  Linthicum:  Mr.  Bryan  is  also  a  Vir¬ 
ginian,  is  he  not? 

The  Chairman:  Yes;  he  lives  there.  At  least,  he  did 
live  there. 

Representative  Linthicum:  It  only  shows  that  people 
like  to  be  named  as  Virginians,  whether  they  are  Vir¬ 
ginians  or  not. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Bryan  was  born  and  raised  in 
Virginia.  Mr.  Gunther  wanted  to  be  from  Virginia  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  to  be  from  a  State  that  did  not  have 
any  representation  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  get  an  appointment  from  there. 

Representative  Cooper:  What  is  the  name, 
G-u-n-t-h-e-r? 

The  Chairman:  Yes. 
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Representative  Cooper:  What  appointment  did  he  get? 

The  Chairman:  He  was  detailed  to  some  location,  and 
the  last  time  I  heard  from  him  he  was  at  London,  and  he 
said  that  Mr.  Carr  was  not  treating  him  fairly,  and  he 
was  going  to  resign.  Whether  he  resigned  or  not,  I  do 
not  know. 

Representative  Cooper:  Did  he  appeal  to  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  assist  him? 

The  Chairman:  Yes;  to  me.  I  sent  his  communications 
to  Mr.  Carr.  He  finally  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  propose 
to  take  the  matter  up  and  see  justice  done  him  he  was 
going  to  get  out  of  the  service. 

Representative  Miller:  We  can  not  stand  for  that 
catastrophe.  As  I  understand,  if  Mr.  Gunther  had  not 
gone  down  into  Virginia  and  taken  a  residence  there  you 
would  not  have  had  any  representative  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  we  did  have.  We  got  one 
there  about  that  time,  one  genuine  Virginian,  Mr.  Weddle, 
an  excellent  man. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  had  better  not  go  in  the 
record. 

Representative  Harrison:  Oh,  it  makes  good  reading, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Virginia  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  go  well  hand' 
in  hand. 

The  Chairman:  I  just  mentioned  that  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  this  rule  has  been  violated  from  the  very  incep¬ 
tion  of  it. 

Representative  Cooper:  That  does  not  affect  the  merits 
of  the  statute. 

The  Chairman:  There  has  been  no  statute  up  to  the 
present. 

Representative  Cooper:  I  say  the  merits  of  the  present 
statute;  the  one  that  we  put  there.  (Diplomatic  and  Con¬ 
sular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  Dec.  4,  1916,  pp.  62-3.) 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Flood:  Is  there  any  attempt  un¬ 
der  the  execution  of  this  law  to  distribute  the  consuls 
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and  secretaries  among  the  different  States  of  the  coun¬ 
try? 

Director  Carr:  Oh,  yes.  The  same  regulation  is  in 
force  that  has  been  in  force  for  about  ten  years,  calling 
for  their  distribution  according  to  population  and  repre¬ 
sentation. 

The  Chairman:  What  is  that  regulation? 

Director  Carr  That  is  a  regulation  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  to  the  effect  that  in  making  designations  for  exam¬ 
ination,  and  in  appointments,  the  candidates  shall  be 
distributed  as  far  as  possible  according  to  the  population 
of  the  different  States  and  Territories. 

The  Chairman:  How  has  that  been  carried  out? 

Director  Carr:  It  is  carried  out  just  in  this  way,  that 
the  total  number  of  classified  places  in  the  service  is  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  then  the  percentage  of  them  due  each  State 
or  Territory  to  the  total  population  of  the  United  States ; 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  congressional  representation 
is  fixed. 

The  Chairman:  Does  that  apply  to  secretaries  as  well 
as  to  the  consuls? 

Director  Carr:  Yes.  The  only  exception  to  that  rule  is 
when  we  reach  a  point  where  there  are  no  candidates  on 
the  list  from  the  under-represented  States  we  go  into  the 
over-represented  States.  We  have  had  that  condition  re¬ 
peatedly  in  connection  with  student  interpreters  and  con¬ 
sular  assistants;  for  the  under-represented  States  have 
frequently  failed  to  supply  qualified  candidates  for  these 
positions. 

The  Chairman:  That  regulation  has  been  in  effect  for 
about  ten  years? 

Director  Carr:  That  regulation  has  been  in  effect  for 
about  ten  years. 

The  Chairman:  During  that  time  secretaries  and  con¬ 
suls  ought  to  have  been  pretty  well  distributed  over  this 
country,  ought  they  not? 

Director  Carr:  They  have  been  very  well  distributed. 
When  we  began  that  distribution  there  was  almost  no 
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Southern  representation  in  the  foreign  service,  but  now, 
if  you  will  look  over  the  list  you  will  find  that  the  South 
is  pretty  well  represented.  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill  Hearings,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Dec.  14,  1916,  pp.  44-5.) 

QUOTA  FOR  COUNSELORS 

The  Chairman  {Mr.  Flood )  :  I  notice  that  these  coun¬ 
selors  that  you  have,  nearly  all  of  them,  come  from  New 
York  and  Massachusetts. 

Director  Carr:  Those  are  the  counselors;  yes.  That 
does  not  mean  anything  more  than — 

The  Chairman:  They  all  seem  to  have  been  educated 
at  Harvard  and  Yale. 

Director  Carr:  It  does  not  mean  anything  more  than 
that  those  men  happen  to  have  been  the  men  at  that  time 
eligible  to  promotion  to  those  places.  They  had  served 
long  and  had  been  advanced  along  in  the  secretaryships 
until  they  were  the  next  men  normally  to  be  promoted 
to  those  places;  that  is,  after  examination.  They  were 
not  advanced  to  counselorships  because  they  came  from  a 
particular  State,  but  because  they  possessed  the  ability 
required.  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill 
Hearings,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Dec.  14,  1916,  p. 
46.) 

8.  PROBATIONARY  PERIOD 

The  British  regulations  as  given  in  the  Foreign  Office 
List,  1915,  p.  93,  provide: 

Successful  candidates  will  be  required  to  serve  as  Attaches 
on  probation  and  without  salary  for  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  Certificate  granted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
During  this  period  they  must  have  been  employed  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  must  also  have  actually  resided  at  one 
of  His  Majesty’s  Embassies  or  Missions  abroad,  or  have  been 
actually  employed  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  such  a  time  as 
in  the  aggregate  will  make  up  the  requisite  period,  exclusive 
of  leave  of  absence. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period  Commissions 
as  Third  Secretaries  will  be  granted  to  Attaches,  together 
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with  a  salary  of  £150  a  year,  provided  that  their  general 
character  and  conduct  during  the  time  they  have  served 
have  been  satisfactory. 

The  French  regulations  for  the  Diplomatic  and  Con¬ 
sular  Services  provide: 

3.  The  candidates  must  remain  for  a  probationary  period 
of  three  months  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  following  conditions: 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  appoints  every  year  a 
probationary  commission  composed  of  the  chef  or  the  chef 
adjoint  du  cabinet,  and  of  four  members  of  the  Ministry,  one 
of  whom  acts  as  president,  two  as  members,  and  one  as 
secretary  thereof. 

The  probationers  assemble  at  the  Ministry,  where  they 
answer  questions  or  do  practical  exercises  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  president  and  members  of  the  commission. 

After  this  period  of  three  months,  the  probationary  com¬ 
mission  assembles  and  gives  to  each  candidate  marks  for  his 
professional  capabilities  (the  marks  ranging  from  0  to  20). 
These  marks  multiplied  by  two  are  added  to  the  final  marks 
obtained  by  the  candidates  in  their  oral  and  written  exami¬ 
nations. 

The  members  of  the  probationary  commission  may  not  be 
on  the  board  of  examiners.  [British  White  Paper,  1912, 
(Cd.  6100).] 

The  German  regulations  governing  the  Diplomatic  Serv¬ 
ice,  as  published  in  the  British  White  Paper,  1912 
[ Cd.6268 ] ,  provide: 

PROBATIONARY  PERIOD  AS  ATTACHE 

4.  The  admission  and  employment  of  any  probationer  as 
attache  in  the  diplomatic  service  shall  not  entitle  him  to 
permanent  employment  in  that  service,  or  to  receive  any 
salary,  subsistence  allowance,  or  traveling  expenses. 

5.  As  a  general  rule  the  probationary  period  shall  last, 
in  the  case  of — 

(1)  Attaches  who  have  passed  the  second  law  examination, 
in  any  one  of  the  Federal  States — four  years. 

(2)  Attaches  who  have  passed  the  second  law  examination]] 

[[This  examination  is  passed  four  years  after  the  first  law 
examination.  Those  who  pass  it  become  assessors.  In  the 
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or  the  examination  for  the  higher  administrative  service  in 
any  one  of  the  Federal  States — one  year. 

(3)  Attaches  without  any  previous  legal  training — five 
years.* * 

6.  During  their  probationary  period  attaches  shall  be 
employed  under  the  supervision  of  either  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  authorities  or  in  one  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Further,  attaches  will  be  expected  to  continue  their  studies, 
except  in  so  far  as  their  previous  training  renders  it  unnec¬ 
essary: 

By  attending  lectures  on  history,  elementary  jurispru¬ 
dence,  constitutional  law,  interna-tional  law  and  finance;  by 
attending  a  training  college  in  order  to  study  constitutional 
and  international  law;  and  by  completing  their  economic  edu¬ 
cation  by  attending  a  commercial  high  school,  or  by  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  business  house,  or  a  bank, 
or  in  some  other  suitable  manner. 

7.  Attaches  who  have  passed  successfully  through  the 
probationary  period  shall,  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  be  permitted  to  present  themselves  for 
the  diplomatic  examination. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  investigating  the  conditions  in  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice,  wrote  in  1912,  when  he  was  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
a  letter  in  which  he  suggested  certain  reforms.  He  said 
in  part  (1914  [Cd.  7749],  p.  320)  : 

Aptitude  for  examination  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  intelligence  and  ability;  a  purely  mental  test  must  to 
some  extent  be  capricious,  but  the  regulation  with  regard  to 
the  two  years’  probation  period  should  be  fully  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  so  as  to  prevent  any  office  being  forced  to  accept  a 
candidate  who  may  be  unsuited  for  the  particular  duties 
attached  to  that  office,  and  he  could  be  transferred  from  one 
branch  of  the  Service  to  another.  A  certain  amount  of  inter¬ 
change  between  the  staff  of  one  Government  office  and  an¬ 
other  would  in  many  ways  be  to  the  general  advantage. 

judicial  service  they  assist  an  “Amtsrichter”  (cf.,  English 
magistrate),  and  in  the  administrative  service  a  “Landrat” 
(cf.,  English  sheriff),  and  perform  their  duties  when  the 
latter  are  absent. 

*E.g.,  officers. 
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9.  APPOINTMENTS  TO  GRADE  INSTEAD  OF  TO 
SPECIFIED  POSTS 


The  Act  of  February  15,  1915,  Section  1,  provides  in 
part : 

That  hereafter  all  appointments  of  secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  and  of  consuls  general  and  consuls  shall 
be  by  commission  to  the  offices  of  secretary  of  embassy  or 
legation,  consul  general,  or  consul,  and  not  by  commission 
to  any  particular  post,  and  that  such  officers  shall  be  as¬ 
signed  to  posts  and  transferred  from  one  post  to  another 
by  order  of  the  President  as  the  interests  of  the  service  may 
require. 

OPINION  OF  THE  SOLICITOR  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

DATED  MARCH  13,  1913 

Section  1  of  Mr.  Sulzer’s  bill  (H.  R.  20044)  provides: 

That  the  President  may  make  all  appointments  of  secre¬ 
taries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  of  consuls  general  and 
consuls  to  grades  instead  of  to  places,  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  each  case. 

The  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  officers  in  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  and  Consular  Service  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  *  *  *  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambas¬ 
sadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointment  is  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they 
think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
in  the  heads  of  departments.  (Art.  II,  sec.  2.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Sulzer’s  bill  is  not  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  hamper  or  control  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  constitutional  power  of  appointment.  It  provides 
that  the  President  may  make  appointment  of  certain  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  to  grades  in¬ 
stead  of  to  places,  and  does  not  purport  to  be  in  any  sense 
mandatory  upon  the  President. 

It  does  not  raise  the  constitutional  question  whether 
Congress  has  the  power  to  compel  the  President  to  make 
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appointments  of  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service 
and  of  consuls  general  and  consuls  to  grades  instead  of  to 
places  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  it 
does  not  raise  the  question  whether  the  President  has 
the  power  irrespective  of  congressional  authorization ;  nor 
does  it  raise  the  question  whether  this  is  a  matter  for 
consideration  alone  of  the  President  and  the  Senate.  It 
does  not  purport  to  be  more  than  an  expression  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  effect  that  it  will  not  object  to  the  President’s 
nominating  these  officers  in  the  future  to  grades  instead 
of  to  places.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a  method  that 
should  be  established  by  common  consent  of  both  the 
President  and  Congress,  for  while,  as  Attorney  General 
Cushing  says,  the  President  has  power  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  appoint  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  of 
any  rank  at  any  place  and  at  any  time  in  his  discretion, 
subject  only  to  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  relation 
to  the  Senate,  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  otherwise  to  break  away  from  the  established  prac¬ 
tice  under  which  for  years  he  and  his  predecessors  have 
been  expected  by  Congress  to  make  appointments.  Any 
change  in  this  respect  should  come  by  general  consent. 
If  Congressional  authorization  for  change  is  necessary  it 
is  here  given;  if  it  is  not  necessary  then  this  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  their 
approval  of  a  change  in  the  long-established  manner  of 
making  appointments. 

In  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  our  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service  there  appear  to  be  precedents  for  the 
action  contemplated  by  Section  1  of  Mr.  Sulzer’s  bill. 
In  expressing  his  opinion  of  that  provision  in  the  act  of 
1855,  entitled,  “An  act  to  remodel  the  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  systems  of  the  United  States,”  which  provides  that 
“the  President  shall  appoint  no  other  than  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  residents  thereof  or  abroad  in 
the  employment  of  the  Government  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment.”  Attorney  General  Cushing  asserted  that 
this,  like  some  other  things  in  the  act,  must  be  deemed 
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directory  or  recommendatory  only  and  not  mandatory,  as 
the  limit  of  the  range  of  selection  for  the  appointment 
of  constitutional  officers  depends  on  the  Constitution.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed  that  as  a  matter  of  practice 
the  President  appears  generally  to  have  appointed  only 
citizens  to  such  offices,  at  least  to  the  diplomatic  and  prin¬ 
cipal  consular  offices. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  5,  1906,  authorized 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  appoint  five  consuls  general  at  large  with 
power  in  the  President  to  assign  these  officers  to  duty 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  public  interest  re¬ 
quire.  The  President  may  authorize  any  consul  general 
at  large  to  suspend  the  consul  or  consul  general  and  ad¬ 
minister  the  office  in  his  stead. 

In  enacting  this  legislation  providing  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  appoint  these  consular  officers  to  the  grade  of 
consuls  general  at  large,  Congress  appears  to  have  done 
the  precise  thing  which  is  provided  for  in  section  1  of 
Mr.  Sulzer’s  bill.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  March  20, 
1912,  pp.  11-12.) 

10.  APPOINTMENTS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMIS¬ 
SIONS  AND  AS  DELEGATES  TO  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  CONFERENCES 

Representative  Toivnsend:  The  last  item,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  is  for  $50,000,  and  you  will  probably  recall  that  this 
commission  was  created  to  provide  salaried  places  for  Mr. 
Tawney  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Busby  who  was 
Mr.  Cannon’s  clerk.  Now,  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you — 
to  get  your  general  views  on  this  proposition — is  whether 
you  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  is  proper  for  a 
Democratic  Government  to  expend  taxes  for  these,  very 
many  of  them,  scientific  international  conferences,  which, 
while  they  may  be  useful  and  interesting  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  develop  to  a  very  limited  class  of  people,  are  not 
a  particular  function  of  Government  for  which  we  should 
expend  in  these  items  over  $154,000  annually? 
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Secretary  of  State  Bryan:  Do  you  think  it  is  proper 
to  include  this  commission  of  which  you  speak  with  these 
congresses  to  which  you  object?  Do  you  not  think  we 
had  better  separate  them? 

Representative  Townsend:  Yes;  of  course,  I  put  these 
all  in  one  proposition,  simply  to  save  your  time. 

(Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Dec.  17,  1913,  p.  59.) 

(C)  TRANSFERS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

1.  TRANSFER  TO  A  NEW  POST  ( SEE  ALSO  UNDER 
“ DETAIL  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE”) 

|  See  under  Salary  for  Transportation  Allowance  and 
Salary  While  Temporarily  in  Charge.] 

The  executive  order  of  November  23,  1909.  provides: 

(14)  Transfers  from  one  branch  of  the  foreign  service  to 
another  shall  not  occur  except  upon  designation  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  examination  and  the  successful  passing  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  prescribed  for  the  service  to  which  such  transfer 
is  made.  Unless  the  exigencies  of  the  service  imperatively 
demand  it,  such  person  to  be  transferred  shall  not  have  pref¬ 
erence  in  designation  for  the  taking  of  the  examination  or  in 
appointment  from  the  eligible  list,  but  shall  follow  the  course 
of  procedure  prescribed  for  all  applicants  for  appointment 
to  the  service  which  he  desires  to  enter.  To  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Department  of  State  at  salaries  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  or  more,  the  preceding  rule  shall  not  apply 
and  they  may  be  appointed,  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  to  any  grade  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

2.  DETAIL  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  act  of  February  5,  1915,  Section  1,  provides  in 
regard  to  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  in 
regard  to  Consul  General  and  Consuls,  “That  any  such 
officer  may  be  assigned  for  duty  in  the  Department  of 
State  without  loss  of  grade,  class,  or  salary,  such  assign¬ 
ment  to  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  years, 
unless  the  public  interests  demand  further  service,  when 
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such  assignment  may  be  extended  for  a  period  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  one  year,  and  no  longer.” 

President  Taft’s  Exective  Order  of  November  26, 
1909,  provides : 

(5)  A  person  separated  from  a  secretaryship  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  without  delinquency  or  misconduct  at  his  own 
request  in  writing  may,  within  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  such  separation,  be  reinstated  in  the  grade  from 
which  he  was  separated,  provided  he  shall  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  appointed  after  the  prescribed  examination  for  that 
grade.  In  the  event,  however,  that  such  separation  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  other  work  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  the  limitation  of  one  year  for  eligibility 
for  reinstatement  shall  not  hold.  This  rule  shall  be  applica¬ 
ble  as  regards  reinstatements  to  the  consular  service  and  also 
to  the  Department  of  State  when  transfers  shall  have  been 
to  another  branch  of  the  foreign  service. 

Representative  Rogers:  Mr.  Carr,  perhaps  you 
answered  this  inquiry  before  I  came  in,  but  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it  certain  secretaries  at  foreign  posts  are  from 
time  to  time  assigned  to  duty  in  the  State  Department, 
and  hitherto  when  they  have  been  so  assigned  to  service 
in  the  State  Department  they  have  been  obliged  to  serve 
at  a  less  salary  than  they  would  have  received  if  they 
had  continued  on  at  their  foreign  posts. 

Chairman  Flood:  Mr.  Rogers,  you  will  find  that  is 
provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

Representative  Rogers:  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  Is  it  a  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill 
secretaries  assigned  to  duties  in  the  State  Department 
would  receive  the  pay  of  their  rank? 

Mr.  Carr:  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Representative  Townsend:  Because  they  would  be  put 
into  a  class  to  which  is  attached  a  certain  salary,  and 
whether  serving  in  the  State  Department  or  at  an  em¬ 
bassy  they  would  receive  the  salary  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Carr:  The  salary  follows  the  officer. 
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Chairman  Flood:  Mr.  Rogers,  the  language  in  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

“Provided,  That  no  officer  may  be  assigned  for  duty 
in  the  Department  of  State  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  years,  unless  the  public  interests  demand  further 
service,  when  such  assignment  may  be  extended  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  and  no  longer. 

Representative  Temple:  Just  exactly  as  an  army  offi¬ 
cer  who  is  detached  from  his  regiment  and  assigned  to 
staff  duty  or  other  duty  in  Washington  receives  the 
pay  of  his  rank  just  as  if  he  were  with  his  troops. 

Representative  Rogers:  I  am  not  convinced  that  Section 
one  can  fairly  be  construed  to  include  a  case  of  that  kind, 
and  it  is  clear  it  should  beyond  any  question  of  doubt.  Is 
not  that  right? 

Mr.  Carr:  Yes.  Section  one,  in  the  opinion  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  makes  the  place  to  which  an  officer  is  as¬ 
signed  under  orders,  wherever  that  may  be,  his  post  for 
the  time  being,  whether  that  is  London  or  Paris  of  the 
State  Department,  and  it  expressly  provides  that  the 
offices  shall  be  assigned  and  transferred  from  one  post 
to  another  by  order  of  the  President,  but  that  they  shall 
not  be  assigned  to  the  State  Department  for  a  period 
of  more  than  three  years  at  any  one  time.  I  think  that 
covers  the  point  you  make,  and  I  think  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  it  will  work  out  undoubtedly  to  permit  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  State  Department  of  a  secretary  or  a  con¬ 
sul  general  or  a  consul  with  the  salary  of  his  grade. 
(Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings  on  Bill  to  Reorgan¬ 
ize  Service,  Sept.  2,  1914,  pp.  5-6.) 


3.  PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

Section  5  of  the  Act  of  February  5,  1915,  provides: 
That  the  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  President,  along  with  his  recommenda- 
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tions  for  promotion  or  for  transfer  between  the  department 
and  the  foreign  service,  the  names  of  those  secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  and  the  names  of  those  consular  officers 
or  departmental  officers  or  employees  who  by  reason  of 
efficient  service,  an  accurate  record  of  which  shall  be  kept 
in  the  Department  of  State,  have  demonstrated  special  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  also  the  names  of  persons  found  upon  examina¬ 
tion  to  have  fitness  for  appointment  to  the  lower  grades  of 
the  service. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips:  I  think  that 
would  be  the  average.  It  is  surprising,  for  instance, 
how  rapidly  men  are  promoted  to  class  two.  Men  leave 
the  service  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  promotion 
comes  very  much  more  rapidly  than  you  would  naturally 
suppose — infinitely  more  rapidly  than  in  any  of  the  other 
foreign  services. 

Chairman  Flood:  Somebody  or  other  resigns? 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips:  Yes;  many  al¬ 
ways  are  resigning. 

Representative  Fess:  If  the  increase  were  asked  for 
merely  because  the  men  desired  more  money,  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  not  care  much  about  it;  but  if  the  Secretary 
says  that,  upon  his  own  judgment,  the  service  is  losing  in 
efficiency  through  the  loss  of  the  men  and  that  increases 
in  salary  will  remedy  the  situation,  then  I  think,  upon 
that  basis,  the  committee  should  consider  the  matter  very 
carefully.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearing,  Jan.  9,  1918,  p.  15.) 

Representative  Ragsdale:  Might  it  not  be  well,  in  or¬ 
der  to  relieve  this  situation,  to  provide  in  their  appoint¬ 
ment  that  men  accepting  positions  in  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  service  shall  not,  within  a  certain  period  of  time, 
accept  a  position  with  a  private  enterprise?  That  would 
immediately  put  a  man  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
not  go  into  our  embassies,  legations,  and  consulates  with 
the  intention  of  merely  training  himself  for  service  with 
commercial  interests. 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips:  We  have  great 
difficulty  in  securing  men  as  it  is,  and  I  think  a  young 
man  would  hesitate  to  commit  himself  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Jan.  9,  1918,  pp. 
11-12.) 

The  portion  of  the  Executive  Order  of  November  26, 
1909,  which  relates  to  promotions,  is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  Congress,  by  Section  1753  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  has  provided  as  follows: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  civil  service 
of  the  United  States  as  may  best  promote  the  efficiency 
thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fitness  of  each  candidate  in 
respect  to  age,  health,  character,  knowledge,  and  ability 
for  the  branch  of  service  into  which  he  seeks  to  enter; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  may  employ  suitable  persons  to 
conduct  such  inquiries,  and  may  prescribe  their  duties, 
and  establish  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  persons  who 
may  receive  appointments  in  the  civil  service. 

And,  Whereas,  It  is  deemed  best  for  the  public  interest  to 
extend  to  the  diplomatic  service  the  aforesaid  provision  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  general  principles  embodied  in 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  16th,  1883; 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  directed  to  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  President,  along  with  his  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  names  of  those  secretaries  of  the  higher 
grades  in  the  diplomatic  service  who  by  reason  of  efficient 
service  have  demonstrated  special  capacity  for  promotion  to 
be  chiefs  of  mission. 

(2)  There  shall  be  kept  a  careful  efficiency  record  of  every 
officer  of  the  diplomatic  service,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  promotion  except  upon  well  established  efficiency  as 
shown  in  the  service,  and  that  retention  in  the  service  may 
be  conditioned  upon  the  officers’  maintaining  a  degree  of 
efficiency  well  up  to  the  average  high  standard  which  the 
interests  of  the  service  demand. 

(3)  Initial  appointments  from  outside  the  service  to  sec¬ 
retaryships  in  the  diplomatic  service  shall  be  only  to  the 
Classes  of  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy,  or,  in  case  of  higher 
existent  vacancies,  of  Second  Secretary  of  Legation,  or  of 
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Secretary  of  Legation  at  such  post  as  has  assigned  to  it  but 
one  secretary.  Vacancies  in  secretaryships  of  higher  classes 
shall  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  lower  grades  of  the 
service,  based  upon  efficiency  and  ability  as  shown  in  the 
service. 

(4)  To  make  it  more  practicable  to  extend  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  promotion,  transfer,  or  retention  of  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  the  civil  service  principle  of  promotion  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency  as  shown  in  the  service,  and  in  order 
that  the  action  of  the  Department  may  be  understood  by 
the  officers  concerned,  all  secretaryships  in  the  diplomatic 
service  shall  be  graded  according  to  the  importance,  volume, 
difficulty,  or  other  aspects  of  the  work  done  by  each  mis¬ 
sion  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  allotted  to  it,  and 
this  classification  shall  be  made  known  to  the  members  of 
the  service. 

Secretary  Root:  Yes;  in  the  same  class.  Of  course  I 
was  sorry  to  see  the  promotion  clause  stricken  out  of  the 
bill.  But  with  this  avowed  classification,  this  establish¬ 
ment  of  classes  approximately,  the  application  of  some 
rule  of  promotion  would  be  very  much  easier  than  under 
the  present  conditions,  where  each  consulate  is  treated 
as  an  office  by  itself,  without  having  any  Congressional 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  have  relations  to  each 
other. 

Mr.  Cousins:  After  all,  would  that  not  be  the  most 
intelligent  basis  if  each  man,  each  consul,  or  each  repre¬ 
sentative  be  considered  on  his  merits  and  that  he  be 
classified  in  that  way  in  the  original  appointment?  In 
other  words,  is  not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
practically,  with  the  assistance,  of  course,  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  only  means  of  reforming  the  consular 
service? 

Secretary  Root:  It  has  got  to  be  done  by  him;  of 
course  it  has  got  to  be  done  by  him.  But  there  is  a  long¬ 
standing  practice,  grown  up  for  many  years,  under  which 
consulates  are  treated  as  places  to  be  provided  for  ex- 
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eellent  gentlemen  whose  friends  want  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  appointments  are  made  rather  for  people  who  want 
to  find  places  for  somebody,  than  to  fill  places  that  are 
looking  for  people  competent  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  Landis:  Where  is  that  corrected  in  this  bill,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary  Root:  This  bill  does  not  correct  it.  It  did 
correct  it,  with  the  original  clauses  in.  Those  are  out,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  But  the  avowed  classification  is  one 
step  toward  the  correction.  The  other  step  the  President 
will  have  to  take  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
power.  That  is  to  say,  it  makes  it  so  much  easier  if  Con¬ 
gress  says  the  consuls  shall  be  classified  in  first,  second, 
and  third  classes,  and  so  on — it  makes  it  so  much  easier 
for  the  President  to  say:  “Here  is  a  vacancy  in  class  2 
of  consulates.  I  will  look  down  through  classes  3  and  4 
and  5,  and  if  there  is  a  man  fit  for  that  place  in  class  2 
I  will  promote  him  to  it;  and  if  you  want  a  place,  you 
must  take  the  lower  place,  instead  of  having  somebody 
shoved  in  over  the  heads  of  all  the  men  who  are  in  now.” 

Mr.  Cousins:  Regardless  of  his  ability,  he  would  still 
take  the  lower  place? 

Secretary  Root:  Yes;  he  is  a  new  man,  understand. 
He  will  come  in  and  demonstrate  his  capacity  in  a  lower 
place,  and  if  he  proves  to  be  a  good  man  he  will  take  his 
chances  of  being  promoted.  As  it  is  now,  the  consular 
service  is  subject  to  seeing  new  and  untried  men  shoved 
in  over  the  heads  of  the  tried  men  three  times  out  of 
four.  (Hearing  on  Bill  to  provide  for  Reorganization  of 
the  Consular  Service,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1906.) 

[  In  his  speech  in  Congress,  Representative  Rogers  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  special  board  should  be  designated  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  President  for  appointment  those  secretaries 
whom  they  found  worthy,  after  inspection  of  their  rec- 
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ords  and  the  reports  made  by  inspectors  of  each  mission. 
(See  Congressional  Record  of  Jan.  21,  1919)]. 

The  British  regulations  contained  in  the  Foreign  Office 
List,  1915,  p.  93,  provide: 

All  successful  Candidates  who  may  be  appointed  to  any 
of  the  Services  under  the  Foreign  Office  must  distinctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  their  retention  and  advancement  in  the  Public 
Service  will  depend  entirely  on  the  ability  which  they  may 
show  and  on  their  general  steadiness  and  good  conduct. 

The  Commission  investigating  the  British  Foreign 
Service  made  the  following  recommendations  in  regard 
to  promotions  and  transfers  (1914  [Cd.  7748]  p.  20)  : 

1.  We  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  method  of  de¬ 
ciding  promotions  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  promo¬ 
tion  in  all  cases  must  finally  rest  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  previous  examination  of  claims  should  be  con¬ 
fided  to  a  Committee  which  should  report  to  him.  We  have 
been  informed  that  at  present  informal  consultation  among 
the  Departmental  Heads  of  the  Foreign  Office  takes  place, 
but  we  think  that  the  practice  in  this  respect  should  be  regu¬ 
larised.  We  consider  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  para¬ 
graphs  4-8  of  Chapter  VIII  of  our  Fourth  Report  should 
apply  to  the  Foreign  Service,  and  we  therefore  recommend 
the  formal  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  advise  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  on  questions  of  promotion  to  all  ranks  under 
the  grade  of  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  third  (or  lowest)  grade. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  Committee  will  necessarily 
differ  according  to  the  branch  of  the  service  under  consid¬ 
eration,  but  we  consider  that  the  Permanent  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  should  preside,  and  should  be  assisted  by  his 
highest  subordinate  concerned  with  the  particular  branch  of 
the  Service  under  review,  by  the  Principal  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Branch  by  a  selected  high  officer  in  that  Branch. 

3.  In  the  case  of  Diplomatic  Officers  transfer  from  one 
post  to  another  is  hardly  less  important  than  promotion.  We 
have  dealt  with  this  matter  in  its  financial  aspect,  and  we 
now  desire  to  recommend  that  the  system  of  transfer  should 
be  placed,  so  far  as  possible,  on  a  basis  of  definite  principle 
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to  be  embodied  in  the  Service  Regulations.  The  principle  we 
suggest  is  that  diplomatists  should  have  experience  of  all 
kinds  of  posts;  that  the  amenities  of  a  particular  post  should 
not  be  the  determining  factor  in  selection ;  but  that  ordinarily 
officers  should  proceed  from  one  kind  of  post  to  another  in 
natural  sequence.  We  think  that  the  regulation  of  transfers, 
on  which  the  contentment  of  the  Service  greatly  depends, 
should,  under  the  Secretary  of  State’s  orders,  be  confided  to 
the  Committee  which  we  have  just  proposed  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  promotions. 

The  decree  of  September  22,  1913,  governs  promotions 
in  the  Foreign  Service  of  France.  The  youth  who  has 
passed  the  examinations  for  the  foreign  service  and  made 
his  choice  of  the  Diplomatic  branch  begins  as  an  attache 
of  embassy  (attache  d’ambassade),  and  must  wait  two 
years  before  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  secretary  of 
embassy  of  the  third  class  (Art.  7.)  After  three  years 
as  secretary  of  the  third  class  he  may  be  promoted  to 
secretary  of  embassy  of  the  second  class,  then  to  the 
first  class,  counselor  of  embassy,  minister  of  the  second 
class,  to  minister  of  the  first  class  (Art.  4,  5,  6).  In  each 
grade  he  is  required  to  serve  at  least  three  years. 

The  regulation  does  not  specifically  cover  the  final  pro¬ 
motion  to  ambassador,  although  they  are,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  selected  from  the  grade  below. 

The  Japanese  service,  based  on  promotion,  is  similar  to 
the  French.  A  clerk  who  has  been  in  the  service  for  more 
than  five  years  and  who  has  attained  the  highest  grade  of 
clerkship,  may  be  appointed  vice-consul  without  examina¬ 
tion.  He  may  then  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  consul, 
consul-general,  and  even  to  that  of  ambassador.  How¬ 
ever,  the  records  show  few  cases  in  which  a  clerk  has 
worked  his  way  up  to  an  ambassadorship.  Efficiency 
records  and  all  transfers,  promotions  and  dismissals  are 
in  charge  of  a  Personnel  Department  under  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  All  appointees  are  assigned  to 
grades.  Only  ambassadors  and  interpreters  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  particular  countries. 
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(D)  REMOVALS  AND  RESIGNATIONS 
1.  DISCIPLINE 

The  French  decree  of  September  22,  1913,  relative  to 
recruitment  and  promotion  in  the  foreign  service  makes 
provision  (Arts.  24-31)  for  the  organization  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  councils  and  defines  the  penalties. 

The  composition  of  the  council  varies  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  official  under  consideration.  Three  of  the 
members  are  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  two  from 
the  service.  One  of  the  same  rank  as  the  officer  under 
accusation  and  the  other  of  the  next  higher.  Article  28 
provides:  The  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  advice  of  the 
council  are: 

(1)  A  reprimand  noted  on  the  record  and  published. 

(2)  Placing  the  officer  on  the  retired  (non-active)  list. 

(3)  Dismissal  (revocation). 

The  last  two  penalties  are  pronounced  by  a  decree  or 
an  order  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  officer  was 
appointed. 

The  retirement  may  be  for  a  determined  period  or  with¬ 
out  any  fixed  limit. 


2.  REMOVAL 1 

THE  KEMOVAI  OF  MINISTER  CARTER 

Representative  Linthicum:  Following  along  the  line 
of  Mr.  Garner’s  question:  There  was  a  gentleman  from 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Carter,  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the 
service — I  presume  you  read  his  criticism  of  the  action 
taken  in  forcing  him  out  of  the  department,  did  you  not? 

Director  Carr:  I  saw  something  of  it  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Representative  Linthicum:  Upon  what  theory  could 
a  man  of  that  kind  be  forced  from  the  department,  after 
having  served  many  years? 

Director  Carr:  Be  forced  out? 

Representative  Linthicum:  That  was  his  claim. 

1  See  also  material  in  Appendices  D  and  I. 
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Director  Carr:  I  know  nothing  about  the  case. 

Representative  Linthicum:  His  claim  was  this,  that 
he  was  appointed  to  Argentina,  and  not  being  a  man  of 
large  means,  and  that  being  a  very  expensive  country, 
he  was  unable  to  accept  the  post,  believing  that  having 
been  in  the  service  for  so  many  years,  having  served  with 
great  ability,  that  he  would  be  given  some  post  where 
he  would  be  able  to  live  and  maintain  his  family.  He 
claimed  he  was  forced  out  of  the  service  in  that  way. 
I  might  say  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  his  people  had 
been  so  a  great  many  years.  I  should  like  to  know  upon 
what  theory  a  man  of  that  kind  would  be  treated  in  that 
way? 

Director  Carr:  As  I  said,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  facts  of  this  particular  case.  I  can  conceive 
of  some  circumstances,  under  which  a  man  having  been 
assigned  to  a  post,  and  declining  to  go  to  that  post,  might 
not  be  able  to  be  given  another  post.  I  can  say  positively, 
however,  that  the  question  of  his  being  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican  or  a  Populist  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings,  March  20, 
1912,  p.  14.) 

Representative  Linthicum:  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  department  to  obtain  a  very 
efficient  foreign  service.  Now,  following  the  line  of  ques¬ 
tioning  of  Mr.  Carr,  the  other  day,  which  he  did  not  seem 
very  well  informed  about,  I  want  to  ask  if  you  know  a 
man  by  the  name  of  John  Ridgely  Carter,  of  Maryland. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  Very  well. 

Representative  Linthicum:  How  long  was  he  in  the 
service? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  I  think  he  was  in 
the  service  about  a  dozen  years. 

Representative  Linthicum.  Wasn’t  it  longer  than  that, 
something  near  twenty  years? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  I  do  not  know. 
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Representative  Linthicum:  How  is  it  that  he  claims 
that  he  has  been  absolutely  dropped  from  service? 

[Mr.  Wilson  explained  at  length  the  circumstances  of 
Mr.  Carter’s  resignation,  but  suggested  that  his  statement 
be  not  made  of  public  record,  but  be  given  Mr.  Linthi¬ 
cum'  for  his  private  information  and  for  the  private  in¬ 
formation  of  Mr.  Linthicum’s  constituent,  Mr.  Carter,  if 
desired.]  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearings,  March 
27,  1912,  pp.  79-80.) 

Representative  Linthicum:  As  I  told  the  committee 
before — but  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
not  present  at  that  time — Mr.  Carter,  of  Baltimore,  a 
very  able  man,  but  a  poor  man  comparatively,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  for  a  long  time,  was  appointed  to 
Buenos  Aires.  He  told  them  frankly  that  he  could  not 
go  there,  because  he  did  not  have  money  enough  to  live 
at  that  place,  even  at  a  club,  if  he  left  his  whole  family  at 
home,  and  they  absolutely  dropped  him  out  of  the  service. 
They  appointed  him  to  a  place  where  he  could  not  live 
and  then  dropped  him  out  of  the  service.  (Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  Hearings  on  Bill  to  Reorganize  Service, 
Sept.  2,  1914,  p.  9.) 

[In  answer  to  the  request  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Carter 
has  given  the  facts  relative  to  his  removal  from  the  serv¬ 
ice.  (See  Appendix  D).  The  committee  has  requested 
Senator  Knox,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time, 
to  furnish  a  statement  regarding  the  matter,  but  it  has 
not  been  received  as  yet.] 

THE  ^MINISTER  TO  PERU 

In  answering  the  committee’s  inquiry  as  to  his  reason 
for  retiring  from  the  service,  Hon.  H.  Clay  Howard,  for¬ 
mer  minister  to  Peru,  writes: 

Being  the  personal  representative  of  the  President,  the 

1  Notwithstanding  the  above  statement  from  the  report  of 
the  Hearings,  Representative  Linthicum  assures  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  he  has  never  learned  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Carter  was 
thus  summarily  dropped. 
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appointee's  resignation  is  always  in  his  hands.  I  was  re¬ 
lieved  from  duty  shortly  after  President  Taft  retired  from 
office,  because  I  was  not  a  Democrat. 

3.  REAPPOINTMENTS  AND  REINSTATEMENTS 

President  Taft’s  Executive  Order  of  November  26, 
1909,  provides: 

(5)  A  person  separated  from  a  secretaryship  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  without  delinquency  or  misconduct  at  his  own 
request  in  writing  may,  within  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  such  separation,  be  reinstated  in  the  grade  from 
which  he  was  separated,  provided  he  shall  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  appointed  after  the  prescribed  examination  for  that 
grade.  In  the  event,  however,  that  such  separation  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  other  work  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  the  limitation  of  one  year  for  eligibility 
for  reinstatement  shall  not  hold.  This  rule  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  as  regards  reinstatements  to  the  consular  service 
and  also  to  the  Department  of  State  when  transfers  shall 
have  been  to  another  branch  of  the  foreign  service. 

[See  above  under  President  for  the  Constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  affecting  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service.] 

(E)  SALARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

The  act  of  February  5,  1915,  provides: 

Sec.  7.  That  no  ambassador,  minister,  minister  resident, 
diplomatic  agent,  or  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
any  grade  or  class  shall,  while  he  holds  his  office,  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  or  transact  any  business  as  a  merchant,  factor, 
broker,  or  other  trader,  or  as  an  agent  for  any  such  person 
to,  from,  or  within  the  country  or  countries  to  which  he  or 
the  chief  of  his  mission,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  accredited, 
either  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  or  through  the  agency 
of  any  other  person,  nor  shall  he,  in  such  country  or  coun¬ 
tries,  practice  as  a  lawyer  for  compensation  or  be  interested 
in  the  fees  or  compensation  of  any  lawyer  so  practicing. 

SUPER  ADDED  OFFICES 

The  Revised  Statutes  provide: 

Sec.  1686.  When  to  any  diplomatic  office  held  by  any  per- 
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son  there  is  superadded  another,  such  person  shall  be  allowed 
additional  compensation  for  his  services,  in  such  superadded 
office,  at  the  rate  of  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  allowed 
by  law  for  such  superadded  office,  and  for  such  time  as 
shall  be  actually  and  necessarily  occupied  in  making  the  tran¬ 
sit  between  the  two  posts  of  duty,  at  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  period  of  such  superadded  office,  and  no 
longer;  and  such  superadded  office  shall  be  deemed  to  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  time  to  which  it  is  limited  by  the  terms 
thereof. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriations  Acts 
the  item  for  the  salaries  of  ambassadors,  ministers  and 
the  agents  is  followed  regularly  by  the  provision  “that  no 
salary  herein  appropriated  shall  be  paid  to  any  officials 
receiving  any  other  salary  from  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

BASIS  FOR  SALARY  AND  EXPENSE  ALLOWANCES 

Chairman  Sulzer:  Mr.  Wilson,  have  you  concluded 
your  statement? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  Of  course,  we  have 
been  talking  about  a  minister,  and  this  does  not  enter 
into  the  bill,  by  the  way,  but  may  I  bore  you  for  one 
moment  on  the  salary  question,  since  we  have  dwelt  on  it, 
referring  to  what  Mr.  Cooper  said? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  that  there  ought  to  be  high 
salaries  in  the  service.  I  have  studied  the  thing  a  good 
many  years — long  before  I  came  here — and  I  have  studied 
the  systems  in  other  countries,  and  I  am  not  for  high 
salaries  in  the  Foreign  Service.  If  you  have  high  sal¬ 
aries  in  the  Foreign  Service,  high  enough  for  representa¬ 
tion  in  expensive  capitals,  you  are  not  protected  against 
the  sporadic  and  stingy  man,  who  will  put  in  his  pocket, 
or  invest,  or  salt  down,  the  money  given  him  in  order 
that  he  may  represent  the  country  handsomely.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  low  salaries,  even  if  you  made  the  salary  of  an 
ambassador  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  and  then,  I  believe, 
in  a  carefully  worked  out  schedule,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  expensiveness,  the  usual  scale  of  living  in  the 
different  capitals,  the  obligations  of  the  service,  the  en- 
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tertainments  and  equipage,  and  all  that,  and  having  a 
distinct  schedule  of  allowance  for  houses  until  we  own 
our  own  buildings,  one  allowance  toward  house  and  office 
rent,  others  toward  equipage,  entertainments,  etc. — all 
these  can  be  finally  accounted  for  to  the  department, 
which  knows  perfectly  well  about  how  much  ought  to  be 
done  in  that  way.  Then,  by  paying  these  small  salaries, 
the  department  can  see  to  it  that  the  allowances  are 
equitably  distributed  and  fully  used  to  represent  the 
country  instead  of  being  made  a  part  of  the  man’s  sav¬ 
ings.  That,  with  the  buildings,  would  make  the  service 
really  democratic,  so  that  only  ability  need  be  considered. 

Representative  Garner:  That  is  a  good  suggestion. 
It  would  do  this  other  fact.  It  would  keep  the  poor  man 
from  being  eliminated,  because  he  couldn’t  give  as  big 
dinners  as  the  rich  man,  and  the  rich  man  wouldn’t  be 
more  considered  than  the  poor  man. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  Exactly.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  I  didn’t  approve  of  great  display  of  a 
man’s  personal  fortune  on  the  ground  of  representing  a 
country.  That  can  be  overdone,  and  may  be  just  as  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  the  action  of  a  stingy  and  penurious  repre¬ 
sentative  is.  If  we  had  the  plan  I  mentioned,  we  would 
not  have  either  extreme,  but  a  dignified  and  uniform 
standard. 

Representative  Bartholdt:  That  is  very  good.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  evident,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  ex¬ 
penses,  the  total  expenses,  then,  for  entertainment  and 
representation  and  equipage  and  all  of  that,  that  that 
would  be  larger  than  what  the  representatives  receive  in 
salary,  for  instance,  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  and 
Paris? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Sulzer:  Your  suggestion,  carried  out,  would 
mean  equal  opportunities  for  all? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  millionaire  and  the  poor  man  would  both  stand 
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alike,  eligible  only  on  the  criterion  of  their  efficiency  and 
ability. 

Chairman  Sulzer:  Mr.  Wilson,  I  agree  with  you,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Representative  Sharp:  Would  your  suggestion  go  far 
enough  to  absolutely  prevent  some  multimillionaire  from 
representing  the  country?  Would  it  prevent  him  from 
going  there  and  renting  a  mansion  costing  $75,000  a 
year? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  It  would.  The  de¬ 
partment  would  supervise  any  rental  pending  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  buildings.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Heal¬ 
ings,  March  27,  1912,  pp.  81-2.) 

SALARIES  EXCLUDE  POOR  MAN 

Representative  Ragsdale:  Don’t  you  think  we  ought, 
to  provide  secretaries’  salaries  that  will  not  exclude  the 
poor  man  from  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the  service  and 
work  up? 

Representative  T.  F.  Smith:  That  is  just  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings, 
January  9,  1918,  p.  14.) 

ATTITUDE  OF  CONGRESS 

Representative  Garner:  In  this  page  3,  I  don’t  doubt 
but  that  you  could  get  better  secretaries  to  the  embassies 
to  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Turkey  if  you 
gave  them  $5,000  instead  of  $3,000,  if  you  are  going  into 
the  question  of  what  you  can  get  better  men  for.  If  you 
will  increase  the  salary  enough  you  can  get  better  men 
for  all  these  places;  but  I  don’t  imagine  that  you  are 
going  to  lose  anybody  if  you  don’t  increase  these  salaries, 
and  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  House,  since  the 
Democrats  have  been  in,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  those 
now  drawing  them. 

Representative  Bartholdt:  But  at  this  time  we  divide 
the  responsibility  with  the  Senate.  This  is  the  right 
time,  I  thnk,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  make  an  effort  to 
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tertainments  and  equipage,  and  all  that,  and  having  a 
distinct  schedule  of  allowance  for  houses  until  we  own 
our  own  buildings,  one  allowance  toward  house  and  office 
rent,  others  toward  equipage,  entertainments,  etc. — all 
these  can  be  finally  accounted  for  to  the  department, 
which  knows  perfectly  well  about  how  much  ought  to  be 
done  in  that  way.  Then,  by  paying  these  small  salaries, 
the  department  can  see  to  it  that  the  allowances  are 
equitably  distributed  and  fully  used  to  represent  the 
country  instead  of  being  made  a  part  of  the  man’s  sav¬ 
ings.  That,  with  the  buildings,  would  make  the  service 
really  democratic,  so  that  only  ability  need  be  considered. 

Representative  Garner:  That  is  a  good  suggestion. 
It  would  do  this  other  fact.  It  would  keep  the  poor  man 
from  being  eliminated,  because  he  couldn’t  give  as  big 
dinners  as  the  rich  man,  and  the  rich  man  wouldn’t  be 
more  considered  than  the  poor  man. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  Exactly.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  I  didn’t  approve  of  great  display  of  a 
man’s  personal  fortune  on  the  ground  of  representing  a 
country.  That  can  be  overdone,  and  may  be  just  as  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  the  action  of  a  stingy  and  penurious  repre¬ 
sentative  is.  If  we  had  the  plan  I  mentioned,  we  would 
not  have  either  extreme,  but  a  dignified  and  uniform 
standard. 

Representative  Bartholdi:  That  is  very  good.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  evident,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  ex¬ 
penses,  the  total  expenses,  then,  for  entertainment  and 
representation  and  equipage  and  all  of  that,  that  that 
would  be  larger  than  what  the  representatives  receive  in 
salary,  for  instance,  at  Berlin,-  Vienna,  London,  and 
Paris  ? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Sulzer:  Your  suggestion,  carried  out,  would 
mean  equal  opportunities  for  all? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  millionaire  and  the  poor  man  would  both  stand 
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alike,  eligible  only  on  the  criterion  of  their  efficiency  and 
ability. 

Chairman  Sulzer:  Mr.  Wilson,  I  agree  with  you,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Representative  Sharp:  Would  your  suggestion  go  far 
enough  to  absolutely  prevent  some  multimillionaire  from 
representing  the  country?  Would  it  prevent  him  from 
going  there  and  renting  a  mansion  costing  $75,000  a 
year  ? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  It  would.  The  de¬ 
partment  would  supervise  any  rental  pending  the  ownei- 
ship  of  the  buildings.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hear 
ings,  March  27,  1912,  pp.  81-2.) 

SALARIES  EXCLUDE  POOR  MAX 

Representative  Ragsdale:  Don’t  you  think  we  ought, 
to  provide  secretaries’  salaries  that  will  not  exclude  the 
poor  man  from  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the  service  and 
work  up? 

Representative  T.  F.  Smith:  That  is  just  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings, 
January  9,  1918,  p.  14.) 

ATTITUDE  OF  CONGRESS 

Representative  Garner:  In  this  page  3,  I  don’t  doubt 
but  that  you  could  get  better  secretaries  to  the  embassies 
to  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Turkey  if  you 
gave  them  $5,000  instead  of  $3,000,  if  you  are  going  into 
the  question  of  what  you  can  get  better  men  for.  If  you 
will  increase  the  salary  enough  you  can  get  better  men 
for  all  these  places;  but  I  don’t  imagine  that  you  are 
going  to  lose  anybody  if  you  don’t  increase  these  salaries, 
and  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  House,  since  the 
Democrats  have  been  in,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  those 
now  drawing  them. 

Representative  Bartholdt:  But  at  this  time  we  divide 
the  responsibility  with  the  Senate.  This  is  the  right 
time,  I  thnk,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  make  an  effort  to 
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raise  our  Diplomatic  Service,  as  far  as  the  pay  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  level  of  other  nations. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  moved  to  adhere  to  the  salary 
of  $3,600;  all  in  favor  of  that  say  “aye.”  The  ayes  have 
it,  and  the  motion  is  carried.  (Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hear¬ 
ings,  January  29,  1913,  pp.  41-2.) 

Representative  Sabath:  I  think  that  by  increasing  sal¬ 
aries  we  will  eliminate  many  of  these  resignations,  and  I 
think  the  men  ought  to  be  paid  reasonable  compensation, 
because  the  men  become  more  valuable  after  they  have 
been  in  the  service  for  a  number  of  years,  by  reason  of 
the  experience  and  knowledge  they  have  gained,  and  their 
ability  should  be  paid  for.  I  am  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  salaries  of  all  these  men  when  they  are  deserving. 
(Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  January  9,  1918,  p.  12.) 

Chairman  Mr.  Flood:  These  salaries  have  been  this 
way  always,  and  these  young  men  understood,  when  they 
went  into  these  positions,  that  they  had  to  have  inde¬ 
pendent  means.  These  positions  are  filled  with  men  who 
have  means  outside  of  their  salaries.  Very  few  of  them 
are  in  the  service  who  have  not  independent  means.  If  a 
young  man  wants  to  enter  the  service  for  a  career,  he 
must  go  in  at  the  fourth  class,  the  proposed  salary  for 
which  is  $2,000  a  year.  He  works  up  and,  as  he  does  so, 
gets  a  higher  salary.  The  men  were  put  into  the  service 

with  that  understanding.  It  places  a  man  of  means - 

(Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  January  9,  1918,  p.  14.) 

Chairman  Mr.  Flood:  The  question  is  whether  this 
is  the  time  to  increase  them.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  the 
time  to  make  an  increase  of  66  2-3  per  cent  in  salaries. 

Representative  Miller:  If  there  ever  has  been  a  time 
to  increase  salaries,  that  time  is  now.  We  are  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Government  to  give  them  whatever  is  necessary 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  high  cost  of  living 
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now  and  the  cost  of  living  when  they  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tions.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and  Con¬ 
sular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  January  9,  1918, 
p.  12.) 

Assistayit  Secretary  of  State  Phillips:  We  want  to 
keep  the  Foreign  Service  up  to  its  high  standard  and  im¬ 
prove  it  all  the  time.  We  need  this  money  now,  at  this 
critical  moment.  While  the  war  continues  the  foreign 
policies,  in  a  way,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  This  is  only  temporary,  of  course.  For 
the  interests  of  the  country  we  feel  that  the  Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice  should  be  improved  now,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  disintegrate,  else  when  our  real  work  comes  on,  when 
the  war  is  over  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  begins, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  able  and  experienced  men.  In  my  opinion,  the  crux  of 
the  whole  situation  is  in  the  salary  question.  The  post 
allowance  is  temporary.  It  is  known  by  the  men  to  be 
a  temporary  measure.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  men  in 
the  service,  who  must  look  out  for  their  own  interests. 
(Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  January  9,  1918,  p.  13.) 

Ex- Ambassador  Ide  writes:  “The  service  should  not 
be  a  rich  man’s  club.”  [See  Appendix  D.] 

Mr.  Joseph  Grace,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  stated  to  the  committee :  “The  whole  trouble 
with  our  Diplomatic  Service  is  the  small  amount  of  sal¬ 
ary  paid.  If  this  can  be  increased,  good  men  can  be  had; 
otherwise  not.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  thing.” 

Chairman  Flood:  Have  you  lost  any  men  from  the 
Diplomatic  Service  on  that  account?  (High  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.) 

Director  Carr:  No;  because  there  is  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  in  that  service  who  have  private  means. 
(Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  December  15,  1916,  p.  78.) 

[Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  in  his  “Practice  of  Diplomacy,” 
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has  given  an  interesting  account  of  salaries  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Service.] 

The  British  regulations,  as  given  in  the  Foreign  Office 
List,  1915,  p.  89,  provide: 

Candidates  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  must  possess  an  in¬ 
come  or  allowance  of  not  less  than  £400  a  year. 

The  British  Commission,  in  its  Fifth  Report  on  the 
conditions  in  the  Foreign  Service,  says  in  regard  to  the 
salary  situation  (1914  [Cd.  7748],  p.  15)  : 

12.  The  obvious  criticism  on  this  statement  of  facts  is  that, 
as  the  attache  gets  no  pay  at  all  for  his  two  years  of  service, 
and  only  the  wholly  inadequate  pay  of  150L  per  annum  for 
probably  the  ensuing  four  or  five  years,  the  Diplomatic  Ser¬ 
vice  is  effectually  closed  to  all  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  be 
they  ever  so  well  qualified  for  it,  who  are  not  possessed  of 
private  means.  The  official  conditions  of  entry  into  this 
service  fix  the  amount  of  the  private  means  required  at  a 
minimum  of  400h  a  year. 

The  effect  is  to  limit  candidates  to  a  narrow  circle  of  so¬ 
ciety.  We  have  been  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioners  with  the  educational  antecedents  of  the  success¬ 
ful  competitors  for  attacheships  in  the  years  1908-13 
inclusive  ( i .  e.,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Board  of  Selec¬ 
tion  in  1907).  No  fewer  than  25  out  of  37  (about  67  per 
cent.)  came  from  Eton,  while  all  but  a  very  small  fraction 
had  been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the  more  expensive 
public  schools.  In  only  one  case  was  any  university  other 
than  Oxford  or  Cambridge  represented.  No  further  evi¬ 
dence  is  required  to  show  the  limiting  effect  of  the  present 
regulations  upon  the  class  of  candidates  from  which  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  is  recruited. 

13.  With  a  view  to  widening  the  area  of  selection  for  that 
service,  as  well  as  on  more  general  grounds,  we  recommend 
that  in  future  the  salaries  and  allowances  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
member  of  that  service  to  live  upon  his  official  emoluments. 
This  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  Ridley  Commission  twenty-four  years  ago.  “It  does  not 
appear  to  us  desirable,”  they  said,  “to  employ  young  men 
in  the  regular  Government  service  for  two  years  without 
salary,  or  to  make  a  property  qualification  a  condition  of 
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entrance.”  We  agree  with  the  Ridley  Commission,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  express  our  surprise  that  the  existing  arrangements 
should  have  been  tolerated  so  long. 

The  adjustment  will  consist  in  assigning  to  each  grade  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  sufficient  remuneration,  and  will  have 
the  great  additional  benefit  of  bringing  the  Diplomatic  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  Foreign  Office  into  that  close  relationship 
which  in  the  public  interests  should  exist  between  them. 

1.  TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Act  ap¬ 
proved  March  4,  1919,  Congress  abandoned  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  ten  cents1  per  mile  and  provided: 

Transportation  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  their  posts:  To  pay  the  itemized 
expenses  of  transportation  and  subsistence  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  and  clerks  in  embassies,  legations,  and 
consulates  and  their  families  and  effects  in  going  to  and  re¬ 
turning  from  their  posts,  or  when  traveling  under  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  not  including  any  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  leaves  of  absence,  $145,000. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1919,  also  provides  the  usual  item  for 
salaries  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  while  receiving 
instructions  and  making  transits. 

To  pay  the  salaries  of  ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls, 
vice  consuls,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States  for  the 
periods  actually  and  necessarily  occupied  in  receiving  in¬ 
structions  and  in  making  transits  to  and  from  their  posts, 
and  while  awaiting  recognition  and  authority  to  act,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  provisions  of  section  1740  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  $65,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

SALARIES  WHILE  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  MAKING 

TRANSITS 

Section  1740,  Revised  Statutes,  says  that — 

No  ambassador,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary,  minister  resident,  commissioner,  charge  d’affaires, 
secretary  of  legation,  assistant  secretary  of  legation,  inter- 

1  Under  the  act  of  1918,  and  for  some  years  preceding, 
the  limit  was  five  cents  a  mile,  and  there  was  no  provision 
for  clerks  nor  for  the  expense  of  transporting  the  families 
of  officers  and  their  effects. 
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preter  to  any  legation  or  consulate,  or  consul  general,  consul, 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  his  services, 
except  from  the  time  when  he  reaches  the  post  and  enters 
upon  his  official  duties  to  the  time  when  he  ceases  to  hold 
such  office,  and  for  such  time  as  is  actually  and  necessarily 
occupied  in  receiving  his  instructions,  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days,  and  in  making  the  direct  transit  between  the  place  of 
his  residence,  when  appointed,  and  his  post  of  duty,  at  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  period  of  his  official 
service.  (Chairman  Flood’s  notes,  p.  4.) 

CORRECT  BASIS  FOR  MILEAGE  ALLOWANCE 

Representative  Harrison:  Do  you  know  of  any  reason 
in  the  world  why  mileage  should  be  allowed  instead  of 
actual  expenses;  any  reason  in  favor  of  it? 

Director  Carr:  Yes. 

Representative  Harrison:  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Director  Carr:  It  is  that  every  disbursing  officer  wants 
to  pay  mileage,  because  it  is  easier  for  him  to  make  the 
audit.  He  gets  his  distances  from  the  official  travel 
tables,  as,  for  example,  the  distance  from  Washington  to 
Liverpool  or  London,  which  is  so  many  miles,  and  he  sim¬ 
ply  multiplies  by  5  cents,  and  the  account  is  audited.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  paying  actual  expenses,  the  auditor 
must  make  a  careful  audit  of  every  item,  which  is  a 
longer  and  more  difficult  process. 

My  view  is  that  the  principle  upon  which  Congress 
should  appropriate  money  for  the  reimbursement  of  offi¬ 
cers  is  that  of  enabling  them  to  do  their  work  efficiently 
by  relieving  them  of  hardships  and  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

The  Chairman:  And  not  to  save  trouble  for  the  ac¬ 
counting  officers. 

Director  Carr:  Certainly.  The  aim  should  be  to  make 
the  men  in  the  field  sufficiently  free  from  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  that  they  may  bring  to  the  performance  of  their  work 
all  of  their  ability  and  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  get  real  efficiency  from  men  who  are  constantly  wor¬ 
ried  about  how  to  meet  traveling  expenses  and  high  cost 
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of  living.  I  think  men,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  should  be 
fairly  free  from  such  difficulties. 

Representative  Harrison:  Do  you  think  that  should  ap¬ 
ply  to  Congressmen,  too?  [Laughter.] 

Director  Carr:  I  do;  and  I  think  it  should  apply  to 
everybody  who  has  real  work  to  do.  (Diplomatic  and  Con¬ 
sular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  January  19,  1916,  p.  31-2.) 

The  following  section  4  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1915, 
has  been  superseded: 

Sec.  4.  That  a  secretary,  consul  general,  or  consul  of  what¬ 
ever  class  detailed  for  special  duty  outside  of  the  city  of 
Washington  shall  be  paid  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
for  subsistence  during  such  special  detail  not  exceeding  $5 
per  day;  provided ,  that  such  special  duty  shall  not  continue 
for  more  than  sixty  days  unless  in  the  case  of  international 
gatherings,  congresses,  or  conferences,  when  such  subsistence 
expenses  shall  run  only  during  the  life  of  the  international 
gathering,  congress,  or  conference,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  item  was  created  by  the  Diplomatic  and  Con¬ 
sular  Act  for  1907  allowing  officers  5  cents  a  mile  for 
cost  of  transportation  when  traveling  to  or  from  their 
posts  or  under  orders,  but  not  in  connection  with  leaves 
of  absence.  The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Act  for  1919 
authorized  the  payment  of  actual  expenses  not  in  excess 
of  10  cents  a  mile  above  the  actual  cost  of  transportation 
of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  as  shown  by  expe¬ 
rience,  and  is  less  than  the  allowance  made  to  other 
branches  of  the  Government  service.  Army  and  Navy 
officers  receive  7  cents  a  mile  when  traveling  in  the 
United  States  and  actual  traveling  expenses  outside  the 
United  States.  Officers  of  other  departments  receive 
actual  traveling  expenses.  The  Governments  of  France, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  principal  na¬ 
tions  reimburse  their  consular  officers  for  the  actual  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  transportation  of  themselves,  their  families, 
and  household  effects. 

The  existing  allowance  results  in  injustice  to  officers, 
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which  is  illustrated  by  the  following  cases  of  officers 
transferred: 

Consul’s 

Actual  Mileage  personal 
cost,  allowed,  loss. 

Washington  to  Hongkong,  consul 

and  wife  .  $820.50  $587.80  $232.70 

London  to  Naples .  200.00  67.65  132.35 

Naples  to  Goteberg .  283.00  95.85  187.15 

The  foregoing  does  not  include  transportation  of  house¬ 
hold  and  personal  effects,  the  cost  of  which  was  consid¬ 
erable  in  each  instance.  A  careful  analysis  of  traveling 
expense  accounts  of  a  number  of  consuls  shows  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  present  allowance  of  5  cents  a  mile  fails  to 
reimburse  an  unmarried  consular  officer  by  from  $0,002 
to  $0.10  a  mile,  and  married  officers  from  $0,006  to  $1.02. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  officers  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
the  Government  should  pay  the  actual  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  transportation  and  subsistence  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  and  also  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  their  household  effects.  (Chairman  Flood’s  note  10.) 

2.  POST  OR  LOCAL  ALLOWANCES 

POST  ALLOWANCE,  SATARY  OF  SECRETARY  AT  PARIS 

Secretary  at  Paris  with  salary  of  $3,000  receives  $1,500 
post  allowance.  Chairman  Flood  remarks  with  increase 
of  salary  to  $5,000  would  give  him  $7,500.  Director  Carr 
explains  how  there  might  not  be  an  increase  over  $5,000 : 

“The  only  thing  you  can  take  as  a  standard  is  his  sal¬ 
ary  of  $3,000.  If  the  living  expense  has  increased  57  per 
cent,  you  would  increase  that  57  per  cent.  If,  instead, 
you  raised  his  salary  to  $5,000  that  would  raise  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  you  make  any  allowance.  In  the  Con¬ 
sular  Service  we  do  this:  We  get  estimates  from  the 
men  which  run  like  this — station  salary,  whether  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  and  two  estimates  of  living  expenses.  Let 
us  take  one  man,  whose  highest  estimate  is  $5,660,  and 
the  lowest  is  $4,990.  His  salary  is  $3,000.  The  differ- 
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ence  is  $1,990.  The  revised  estimate  is  $1,500  difference. 
Now,  applying  the  same  principle  to  the  appropriation 
and  the  total  estimates  we  find  that  we  can  allow  only  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  difference  between  salary  and  esti¬ 
mate,  which  would  give  $975  as  the  greatest  amount  we 
could  allow  that  man.”  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill  Hearings,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
January  14,  1918,  p.  76.) 

3.  ALLOWANCE  FOR  OUTFIT  AND  INSTALLATION 

President  Jackson,  in  his  message  of  January  26,  1830, 
asks  Congress  to  revise  the  law  regarding  the  payment 
of  outfits  for  ministers  and  charges  d’affaires.  (Richard¬ 
son’s  Messages,  Vol.  II,  pp.  469-70.) 

[See  under  “Transportation”  for  expenses  of  reaching 
post,  including  family  and  furniture.] 

4.  FURNITURE  AND  STATIONERY  ALLOWANCES 

The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriations  Act  of 
March  4,  1919,  provides: 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES,  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

To  enable  the  President  to  provide,  at  the  public  expense, 
all  such  stationery,  blanks,  records,  and  other  books,  seals, 
presses,  flags,  and  signs,  as  he  shall  think  necessary  for  the 
several  embassies  and  legations  in  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  and  also  for  rent,  repairs,  postage,  telegrams,  fur¬ 
niture,  typewriters,  including  exchange  of  same,  messenger 
service,  compensation  of  kavasses,  guards,  dragomans,  and 
porters,  including  compensation  of  interpreters,  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  dispatch  agents  at  London,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  New  Orleans,  and  for  traveling  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses  of  embassies  and  legations,  and  for  print¬ 
ing  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  for  loss  on  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  to  and  from  embassies  and  legations,  including  such 
loss  on  bills  of  exchange  to  officers  of  the  United  States 
court  for  China,  and  payment  in  advance  of  subscriptions 
for  newspapers  (foreign  and  domestic)  under  this  appropria¬ 
tion  is  hereby  authorized,  $1,310,000,  of  which  sum  $10,000 
shall  be  immediately  available. 
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For  preceding  years  the  appropriations  and  expendi¬ 
tures  were: 


Year. 

Appropriated. 

Expended. 

Balance. 

1905 . 

$209,162.04 

$1,837.96 

1906 . 

.  220,000.00 

219,831.63 

168.37 

1907 . 

.  225,000.00 

217,545.85 

7,454.15 

190S . 

.  225,000.00 

219,883.10 

5,116.90 

1909 . 

.  325,000.00 

272,304.87 

52,695.13 

1910 . 

.  325,000.00 

331,806.94 

6,806.94 

1911 . 

.  375,000.00 

343,926.68 

31,073.32 

1912 . 

.  375,000.00 

324,160.29 

50,839.71 

1913 . 

.  355,000.00 

329,394.37 

25,605.63 

1914 . 

.  355,000.00 

349,477.00 

5,523.00 

1915 . 

.  388,435.00 

364,594.42 

23,840.58 

1916 . 

.  398,585.00 

392,037.86 

6,547.14 

1917 . 

.  398,585.00 

457,842.62 

1,034,120.21 

1918  . 

1919  . 

.  1,180,585.00 

.  1,485,585.00 

146,464.79 

(Chairman  Flood’s  notes,  p.  9.) 


5.  MAINTENANCE  OF  SOCIAL  RELATIONS  ALLOW¬ 
ANCE  FRAIS  DE  REPRESENTATION 

The  British  Commission,  in  its  Fifth  Report,  devoted 
to  an  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  Foreign  Service, 
says  (1914  [Cd.  7748],  pp.  14,  16)  : 

10.  The  salaries  of  ambassadors  and  heads  of  missions  are 
intended  to  cover  not  only  their  personal  remuneration  but 
also  the  “frais  de  representation,"  or  the  obligatory  expendi¬ 
ture  which  their  position  imposes  on  them.  We  understand 
that  it  is  the  practice  of  several  foreign  countries  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  actual  salary  or  remuneration  and  the  “frais 
de  representation" ;  and  the  adoption  in  our  service  of  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  this  kind  was  recommended  in  the  draft  report  of 
the  committee  of  1861.  The  distinction,  if  adopted,  would  re¬ 
move  a  hardship  under  which  the  higher  diplomatic  officers 
are  placed  at  present.  So  long  as  the  expenses  of  entertain¬ 
ing  are  included  in  his  salary  the  officer  is  liable  to  income 
tax  (though  not  to  super-tax)  in  respect  of  the  whole  of  his 
emoluments,  but  if  the  distinction  be  made,  income  tax  will 
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be  payable  only  on  that  portion  of  the  emoluments  which 
is  defined  as  salary. 

We  are  satisfied  that  social  duties  play  an  important  part 
in  a  diplomat’s  daily  work,  and  his  efficiency  is  impaired 
unless  he  is  in  a  position  to  live  on  terms  of  equality  with 
his  colleagues  in  the  service  of  foreign  Powers,  and  to  enter 
the  society  in  which  he  can  meet  them  and  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  the  countries  to  which  he  is  accredited.  We 
are  also  satisfied  that  residence  in  foreign  capitals  usually 
involves  larger  expenditure  in  rent  than  residence  in  London; 
and  convincing  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  us  that  the 
cost  of  transfers  (essential  in  the  public  interest)  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  allowances  now  given  by  the  State  to  meet  them.” 

6.  SALARY  OF  CHARGES  (AD  INTERIM)1 

SECRETARIES  ACTING  AS  CHARGE 

Representative  Ragsdale:  In  the  old  days  the  ambas¬ 
sador  went  away  regularly. 

Assistant  Secretary  Phillips:  Once  a  year  for  two 
months.  Now  that  does  not  happen,  so  the  Secretary  is 
deprived  of  that  extra  compensation  which  he  used  to 
receive  every  year  as  charge  d’affaires.  The  ambassadors 
are  at  their  posts  much  more  than  they  used  to  be.  (For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  Hearings,  January  9,  1918,  p.  16.) 

7.  SALARY  DURING  ABSENCE  FROM  POST,  VACA¬ 
TION,  SICK  LEAVE,  RUPTURE  OF  DIPLO¬ 
MATIC  RELATIONS 

The  British  Diplomatic  Salaries  Act,  1869,  contains  the 
following  provision: 

10.  Where  a  person  in  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Service, 
who  is  serving  in  any  foreign  State  in  any  capacity,  and  is, 
by  reason  of  war  or  any  interruption  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions,  withdrawn  from  active  service  before  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  term  of  service  and  period  of  residence  which, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  would  entitle  him  to  a  pen- 


1  See  also  above  under  Charges  d’Affaires  ad  interim. 
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sion  for  having  served  in  such  capacity,  the  Treasury,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  grant  to  him  a  tem¬ 
porary  allowance  calculated  on  the  rate  of  pension  which 
he  would  have  earned  if  he  had  continued  to  reside  in  such 
capacity,  regard  being  had  to  the  length  and  character  of  his 
serving. 

Every  such  allowance  shall  cease  from  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  or  the  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations.  (Copied  from  British  Foreign  Office  List,  1915, 
p.  148.) 

8.  RENT  ALLOWANCE 

BENT  OF  EMBASSIES 

Director  Carr:  The  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work 
of  all  the  embassies — that  is,  the  office  expenses — are  paid 
from  the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses,  and  the 
rent  of  offices  is  also  paid  by  the  Government.  Formerly, 
a  contribution  to  the  rent  of  the  ambassador’s  residence 
was  also  made  by  the  Government. 

Chairman  Flood:  We  do — a  very  considerable  amount ; 
it  amounts  to  something  like  $15,000  a  year,  doesn’t  it? 
It  is  $10,000  to  some  and  $15,000  to  others. 

Director  Carr:  Year  before  last  we  were  paying  part 
of  the  rent  of  some  of  the  ambassador’s  residences,  but 
that  has  now  been  stopped  and  we  are  paying  only  for 
the  rent  of  the  offices.  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill  Hearings,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Dec.  12,  1916,  p.  22.) 

ALLOWANCES  OF  OTIIEE  NATIONS 

Chairman  Flood:  I  mentioned  the  first  secretary. 
(British  Embassy.) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips:  They  have  a 
different  system.  I  am  speaking  of  our  secretaries  of 
Class  1  as  corresponding  to  their  counsellor  or  embassy. 
In  Germany  they  pay  their  secretaries  of  Class  1,  or 
counsellors,  $6,000,  plus  a  very  large  allowance  for  travel 
and  a  house  allowance.  The  Japanese  pay  $6,000  plus  al¬ 
lowances.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Jan.  9,  1918, 
P-  17.) 
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QUARTERS  FOR  STUDENT  INTERPRETERS  AT  EMBASSIES 

Every  Government  having  a  student  interpreter  corps 
at  Peking,  Tokyo,  or  Constantinople  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  quarters  for  the  students  to  live  in.  The 
students’  salaries  are  small  $1,000  a  year),  and  be¬ 
sides  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  housed 
together.  Moreover,  in  those  capitals  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  separate  living  quarters  such  as  could  read¬ 
ily  be  obtained  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In  Peking  the 
United  States  owns  its  legation  buildings,  in  which  it 
has  been  feasible  to  set  apart  quarters  for  the  student 
interpreters  sent  to  Peking.  While  the  embassy  build¬ 
ings  in  Tokyo  and  Constantinople  are  also  owned  by  the 
Government,  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  residences  of 
the  student  interpreters.  Therefore,  it  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  found  necessary  to  provide  separate  ap¬ 
propriations  for  rent  of  quarters  in  Japan  and  Turkey — 
$600  a  year  for  each  place — in  which  to  house  the  young 
men  sent  there  to  study  the  language.  (Chairman  Flood’s 
notes,  p.  7.) 

The  British  Commission  investigating  the  Foreign 
Service  in  its  report  (1914  [Cd.  7748],  p.  17),  makes 
the  following  recommendation: 

18.  But  these  foreign  allowances  need  not  always,  or  alto¬ 
gether,  be  in  money.  An  important  factor  in  the  expensive¬ 
ness  of  a  diplomatist’s  life  is  the  cost  of  house  accommoda¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  his  duties  require 
a  diplomatist  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  embassy, 
usually  a  highly  rented  locality,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the 
chief  differences  between  the  mode  of  living  of  a  Foreign 
Office  clerk  and  of  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  If 
free  quarters  were  provided  for  diplomatists  the  extra  cost 
to  them  of  living  abroad  would  be  much  reduced. 

Excluding  Peking,  Tokio,  Bangkok  and  Teheran,  where  ac¬ 
commodation  is  available  for  the  whole  of  the  staff,  quarters 
for  officers  below  the  rank  of  counsellor  are  provided  only 
at  eight  missions,  and  in  those  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  practice  of  providing  free 
quarters  for  the  Diplomatic  Staff  should,  so  far  as  circum- 
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stances  permit,  be  extended,  and  that  in  every  case  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  furniture  should  be  included.  But  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  existing  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  pro¬ 
vide  official  quarters  for  the  whole  staff  at  every  embassy 
or  legation.  Where  free  quarters  cannot  be  provided  we 
recommend  that  a  suitable  allowance  for  rent  should  be 
granted,  for  the  expenditure  of  which  the  officer  to  whom 
the  grant  is  made  would  be  accountable  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

(F)  THE  PURCHASE  OF  EMBASSIES  AND  LEGA¬ 
TIONS 

THE  EOWDEN  ACT 

An  Act  providing  for  the  purchase  or  erection,  within 
certain  limits  of  cost,  of  embassy,  legation,  and  consular 
buildings  abroad. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Sto,tes  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  acquire  in  foreign  countries  such  sites  and  buildings  as 
may  be  appropriated  for  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  alter,  repair,  and  furnish  the  said  buildings;  suitable 
buildings  for  this  purpose  to  be  either  purchased  or  erected, 
as  to  the  Secretary  of  State  may  seem  best,  and  all  buildings 
so  acquired  for  the  diplomatic  service  shall  be  used  both  as 
the  residence  of  diplomatic  officials  and  for  the  offices  of  the 
diplomatic  establishment:  Provided,  however,  That  not  more 
than  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  any  fiscal  year  under  the  authorization  herein 
made:  And  provided  further,  That  in  submitting  estimates 
of  appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  set  forth  a  limit  of  cost  for  the  acquisition  of 
sites  and  buildings  and  for  the  construction,  alteration,  re¬ 
pair,  and  furnishing  of  buildings  at  each  place  in  which  the 
expenditure  is  proposed  (which  limit  of  cost  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  at 
any  one  place)  and  which  limit  shall  not  thereafter  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  any  case,  except  by  new  and  express  authorization 
of  Congress. 

Approved,  February  17,  1911. 
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POLICY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Secretary  of  State  Bryan:  As  fast  as  we  can.  We 
have  already  bought  some.  For  instance,  we  have  bought 
at  Constantinople — I  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time 
that  matter  was  under  consideration  by  the  committee. 
It  was  a  very  large  and  very  eligible  building,  and  I 
wrote  to  one  member  of  the  committee  and  was  very  glad 
to  find  that  the  committee  was  disposed  to  buy  it,  and 
did  buy  it.  The  first  trip  I  made  to  Europe  was  ten  years 
ago  and  I  had  not  been  there  long  before  I  became  a  firm 
believer  in  the  purchase  of  embassies.  I  put  it  on  two 
grounds,  and  they  are  both  democratic  in  the  broad  sense. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  undemocratic  to  have  a 
branch  of  the  service  from  which  men  are  excluded  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  rich.  It  limits  selection  to  too  small 
a  number,  because  diplomatic  ability  does  not  always  go 
with  the  power  to  accumulate  money.  So  that  the  first 
proposition  is  that  every  branch  of  the  service  ought 
to  be  open  to  men  upon  merit,  and  not  be  entered  through 
the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  money.  But  that 
is  only  one.  The  other  reason  is  just  as  democratic.  You 
will  find  that  in  the  past  men  who  have  been  appointed 
differed  in  their  wealth,  and  not  only  in  their  wealth,  but 
in  their  disposition  to  spend  it,  and  one  man  who  is  very 
wealthy  and  willing  to  spend  it  will  set  a  pace  that  will 
embarrass  the  next  man  who  goes  there,  and  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  the  Government  shall  fix  within 
certain  limits  the  expenditures  of  its  representatives,  that 
they  may  represent  real  America  and  not  a  spurious 
America.  And  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  shall  carry 
out  this  policy  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  in  the 
selection  of  these  places  we  shall  select  places  or  build 
buildings  that  will  represent  the  solid,  substantial  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal;  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  rivalry 
with  other  nations  in  the  matter  of  elegance,  but  that 
we  shall  fix  that  which  shall  be  fairly  representative  of 
our  Nation,  so  that  there  will  be  no  noticeable  change 
when  an  ambassador  leaves  and  another  takes  his  place. 
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For  those  two  reasons  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  pur¬ 
chasing  buildings  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  Of  course  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  ask  that  money  be  appropriated  at 
one  time  for  all  of  these  things,  but  we  commence  here 
with  three.  If  I  were  going  to  change  it,  I  would  in¬ 
crease  it  rather  than  decrease  it,  for  1  think  the  sooner 
we  get  upon  a  sound  democratic  basis  the  better. 

(Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Dec.  17,  1913,  pp.  63-4.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  White,  you  desired  also  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  other  bill  for  purchase  of  em¬ 
bassies  abroad? 

Hon.  Henry  White:  Precisely.  That  is  a  bill  of  even 
more  importance  than  the  other.  I  found  in  France, 
where  I  went  to  improve  my  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world  represented 
by  houses  which  everybody  could  see,  and  I  inquired  nat¬ 
urally  for  our  own,  and  nobody  knew  it.  After  a  great 
amount  of  search  I  found  it  up  three  flights  of  stairs  over 
a  corner  grocery  store.  That  is  a  fact. 

The  point  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  we  should 
have  control  of  the  house,  as  all  other  important  coun¬ 
tries  do,  the  house  in  which  our  archives  are  kept  and 
the  business  of  our  country  is  performed  abroad.  Under 
present  conditions  that  can  not  be,  because  when  premises 
are  hired  they  are  under  the  control  of  a  porter,  who  is 
usually  not  in  the  employ  of  the  ambassador  or  minister, 
but  very  often  has  affiliations  with  the  country  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen.  As  a  result  of  one  such  case  I  remember 
our  cipher  was  stolen  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  we  had, 
at  great  expense,  to  create  a  new  one.  It  is  also  very 
desirable  that  the  ambassador  or  minister  should  arrive 
at  his  post  and  be  able  to  transact  business  immediately. 
It  should  not  be  a  hotel,  as  it  was  in  my  own  case  in 
Paris,  until  I  could  get  a  decent  house. 

It  is  also  very  undesirable  that  the  location  of  em¬ 
bassies  and  legations  should  be  changed;  they  ought  to 
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be  as  well  known  as  the  public  buildings  of  the  countries 
themselves.  There  is  another  thing.  The  unfortunate 
man  who  goes  to  hire  a  house  does  not  know  what  his 
salary  is  worth.  In  some  places  he  has  to  pay  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  in  other  countries  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  cheap.  You  are  also  told  the  ambassador  should 
remain  aloof  from  any  dealings  with  the  people  of  the 
country.  Why,  the  very  first  thing  he  does  is  to  begin 
negotiating  for  a  house.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Hearings,  April  24,  1912,  pp.  114-5.) 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  *  *  *  That, 

with  the  buildings,  would  make  the  service  really  demo¬ 
cratic,  so  that  only  ability  need  be  considered. 

Representative  Garner:  That  is  a  good  suggestion.  It 
would  do  this  other  fact.  It  would  keep  the  poor  man 
from  being  eliminated  because  he  couldn’t  give  as  big 
dinners  as  the  rich  man,  and  the  rich  man  wouldn’t  be 
more  considered  than  the  poor  man. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  Exactly,.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  I  didn’t  approve  of  great  display  of  a 
man’s  personal  fortune  on  the  ground  of  representing  a 
country.  That  can  be  overdone,  and  may  be  just  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  the  action  of  a  stingy  and  penurious  repre¬ 
sentative  is.  If  we  had  the  plan  I  mentioned,  we  would 
not  have  either  extreme,  but  a  dignified  and  uniform 
standard. 

Representative  Bartholdt.  That  is  very  good.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  evident,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  ex¬ 
penses,  the  total  expenses,  then,  for  entertainment  and 
representation  and  equipage  and  all  of  that,  that  that 
would  be  larger  than  what  the  representatives  receive 
in  salary,  for  instance,  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  London  and 
Paris? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Sulzer:  Your  suggestion  carried  out  would 
mean  equal  opportunities  for  all. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  millionaire  and  the  poor  man  would  both  stand 
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alike,  eligible  only  on  the  criterion  of  their  efficiency  and 
abilty. 

Chairman  Sulzer:  Mr.  Wilson,  I  agree  with  you,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Representative  Sharp:  Would  your  suggestion  go  far 
enough  to  absolutely  prevent  some  multimillionaire  from 
representing  the  country?  Would  it  prevent  him  from 
going  there  and  renting  a  mansion  costing  $75,000  a 
year? 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wilson:  It  would.  The  de¬ 
partment  would  supervise  any  rental  pending  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  building.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hear¬ 
ings,  March  27,  1912,  pp.  81-2.) 

Acting  Secretary  Polk  in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Flood, 
Jan.  16,  1919,  says:  “One  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  American  missionary  community  in  China  recently 
said:  ‘When  traveling  in  the  Far  East  I  pick  out,  on 
arriving  at  a  port,  the  poorest  and  most  disreputable  look¬ 
ing  business  building  to  be  seen,  and  invariably  find  it  to 
be  the  American  consulate — a  marked  contrast  to  the 
German  consulate,  which  is  just  as  invariably  the  best 
building  in  the  port.’  ”  (Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill  for  1920,  Additional  Data,  p.  3.) 

PURCHASE  OF  EMBASSY  AT  PARIS 

Chairman  Flood:  Did  not  the  ambassador  to  France 
make  a  similar  recommendation  in  relation  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  embassy  building  in  Paris? 

Director  Carr:  Yes;  he  made  a  recommendation  for 
the  purchase  of  a  property  last  year  costing  approximate¬ 
ly  $500,000.  I  looked  at  that  property  while  I  was  in 
Paris.  It  is  very  good,  but  I  think  if  we  were  purchas¬ 
ing  an  embassy  in  Paris  we  ought  to  purchase  property 
even  better  suited  to  our  purpose  than  that.  (Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  Dec.  15,  1916,  p.  85.) 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  PURCHASE  EMBASSIES 

Director  Carr  explains  that  the  Government  should  be 
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given  discretion  to  purchase  embassies  and  that  the 
President  has  the  power  to  designate  those  who  will 
conduct  the  negotiations.  (Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings, 
Jan.  12,  1915,  p.  8.) 

(G)  PENSION  OR  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

The  British  Diplomatic  Salaries  Act,  1869,  provides: 

AMOUNTS  OF  DIPLOMATIC  PENSIONS 

6.  The  Treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  may  grant  pensions  during  life  to  persons  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Service,  not  exceeding  the  salary  which 
the  pensioner  may  he  receiving  at  the  time  that  his  active 
employment  ceases,  and  not  exceeding  the  following  amounts, 
namely : 

(1)  1,700(.  per  annum  for  a  1st  class  pension. 

(2)  1,300Z.  per  annum  for  a  2nd  class  pension. 

(3)  900L  per  annum  for  a  3rd  class  pension. 

(4)  700L  per  annum  for  a  4th  class  pension. 

(Copied  from  British  Foreign  Office  List,  1915,  p.  149.) 

1.  ALLOWANCE  TO  WIDOWS  OR  HEIRS  OF  DIPLO¬ 
MATIC  OFFICERS  WHO  DIE  ABROAD 

Section  1749,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that: 

Whenever  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  dies  in  a  foreign  country,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
there  shall  be  paid  to  his  widow,  or  if  no  widow  survive  him, 
then  to  his  heirs  at  law,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  allow¬ 
ance  now  made  to  such  officer  for  the  time  necessarily  occu¬ 
pied  in  making  transit  from  his  post  of  duty  to  his  residence 
in  the  United  States. 

(H)  DIPLOMATIC  DUTIES1  AND  REGULATIONS 

Hon.  H.  Clay  Howard,  formerly  Minister  to  Peru,  in  a 
letter  to  the  committee  describes  the  diplomatic  duties 
and  qualifications  as  follows: 

1  See  also  above  under  “Qualifications.” 
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While  the  duties  of  the  post  are  confined  as  a  rule  to  ques¬ 
tions  arising  between  the  Government  represented  and  that 
to  which  accredited,  the  ministers,  under  the  administration 
of  President  Taft,  were  often  asked  to  exert  good  offices  to 
connect  and  increase  the  commercial  relations  of  our  country 
with  Latin-America  in  every  legitimate  enterprise.  During 
my  stay  in  Lima  the  business  projects  of  American  capi¬ 
talists  pending  before  the  Peruvian  Government  and  Con¬ 
gress  aggregated  over  a  hundred  million  dollars.  These  pro¬ 
posals  included  railroads,  irrigation,  colonization,  armament 
for  coast  defense,  wagon  roads  into  the  Andes,  etc.  The 
legation  was  asked  by  Secretary  Knox  to  render  all  proper 
assistance  in  securing  the  consummation  of  these  enterprises. 

During  the  thirty-day  instruction  period  at  the  depart¬ 
ment  before  a  minister  assumes  his  duties  he  is  acquainted 
with  all  pending  questions  between  the  countries,  or  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  which  accredited  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Knowledge  of  the  history,  laws,  etc.,  of  the  country 
to  which  a  minister  is  appointed  should  precede  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  his  duties,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  resources, 
etc.,  could  more  advantageously  be  secured  arriving  at  his 
post.  Experience  in  business  affairs  and  usages,  a  general 
knowledge  of  international  law,  would  appear  indispensable, 
if  our  representative  is  to  escape  placing  his  country  in  posi¬ 
tions  that  are  at  least  embarrassing,  if  not  discreditable.  A 
knowledge  of  social  customs  recognized  the  world  over  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance. 

Certain  types  of  politicians  have  classed  diplomatic  with 
other  appointments,  with  which  to  cancel  personal  obliga¬ 
tions  with  public  affairs.  When  such  an  one  becomes  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  the  service  suffers. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  in  1912  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby  when  in  the  British  Foreign  Office 
and  printed  as  suggesting  to  his  chief  certain  improve¬ 
ments.  (1914  [Cd.  7749],  p.  320). 

DUTIES  OF  A  DIPLOMATIST 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  enlarge  in  a  short  space  on  all 
the  varied  forms  of  activity  which  may  be  expected  from  an 
officer  in  the  Foreign  Service.  But  I  may  mention  one  aspect 
of  his  duties  abroad  which  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  He 
is  apt  at  present  to  live  in  far  too  narrow  and  socially  re- 
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stricted  a  circle — the  court,  official,  and  cardcase  atmosphere. 
It  is  necessary  for  him,  if  he  is  to  be  an  intelligent  observer 
of  the  life  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  to  have  a 
broader  view,  and  to  be  able  to  get  in  contact  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  diplomatist  whose  only  business 
it  was  to  gossip  with  princes  and  glean  whatever  news  he 
could  from  court  banquets  is  a  figure  of  the  past.  In  all 
countries  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  count,  and  a 
great  many  movements  of  national  significance  in  the  classes 
of  the  community  with  whom  the  diplomatic  Secretary  is  at 
present  discouraged  from  associating.  If  there  is  a  serious 
revolutionary  movement  or  a  social  upheaval  in  any  country, 
the  point  of  view  and  opinion  reported  home  to  our  Foreign 
Secretary  is  entirely  one-sided  and  purely  governmental.  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  this  view,  but  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  have  as  full  a  report  of  other  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  viewed  through  the  spectacles  of  the  opposing  parties. 
The  difficulty  perhaps  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  and  their  staff  of  secretaries  are  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  court,  and  anything  in  the  nature  of  close 
association  with  movements  hostile  to  that  court  and  its  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  be  interpreted  as  an  unfriendly  act.  But,  if 
we  want  true  and  full  information,  this  widening  of  the 
scope  of  diplomatic  work  must  be  more  carefully  considered. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  during  1914  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Commission  investigating  the  Foreign  Service,  Sir 
Arthur  Hardinge,  one  of  the  most  experienced  diploma¬ 
tists  in  the  service,  answering  a  question  (38,482,  1914 
[Cd.  7749],  p.  77),  said: 

I  think  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  both  for  foreign  embassies 
in  London  and  for  the  British  embassies  abroad  to  have  any 
very  real  or  close  touch  with  what  you  call  the  democratic 
movements  of  the  modern  world.  No  doubt  the  object  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service  should  be  to  get  to  know  all  that.  Of 
course,  its  primai’y  object  is  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
between  Governments,  and  its  secondary  object,  but  a  valuable 
object,  too,  is  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  of  all  that  is 
going  on.  You  must,  however,  be  careful,  I  think,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  not  to  allow  the  secondary  object  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  primary  object,  and  if  the  good  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  English  Government  and  a  foreign  Government 
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were  to  be  compromised  by  a  too  great  intimacy  between 
the  embassy,  or  legation,  and  forces,  such  as  socialism  or  its 
leaders,  which  a  Government  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  itself, 
that  would  be  for  the  sake  of  the  secondary  object  perhaps 
defeating  the  first. 

The  revised  statutes  provide: 

Sec.  1688.  No  person  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  shall  wear  any  uniform  or  official  costume  not 
previously  authorized  by  Congress. 

Sec.  1751.  No  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  shall  corre¬ 
spond  in  regard  to  the  public  affairs  of  any  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  with  any  private  person,  newspaper,  or  other  periodical, 
or  otherwise  than  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  United 
States,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
previously  obtained,  recommend  any  person,  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  any  employment  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
government  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  located;  nor  ask 
or  accept,  for  himself  or  any  other  person,  any  present, 
emolument,  pecuniary  favor,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind, 
from  any  such  Government.  (June  17,  1874.  Vol.  18,  p.  77.) 

The  Constitution,  in  Article  I,  Section  9,  provides: 

.  .  .  No  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 

under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appropriation  Act,  ap¬ 
proved  March  4,  1919,  Congress  provided: 

The  following  persons  formerly  connected  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  at  Berlin  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  accept  pieces  of  plate  presented  to  them  by  the  British 
Government  in  recognition  of  services  rendered  by  the  em¬ 
bassy  while  in  charge  of  British  interests  in  Germany.  (Fol¬ 
lows  the  names  of  a  list  of  persons.) 
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